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MY LAST TOUR. 


SEVERAL times in the course of my life I have started on pedestrian 
tours—sometimes alone, sometimes in company with other adventurers ; 
but a very few days’ practice upon most of these occasions served te 
convince me that, while men could be persuaded to build travelling car- 
riages, and horses could be found to draw them, and that with such 
adjuncts other men might be driven when they chose, and walk when 
they liked, the-option was exceedingly agreeable, and the carriage by 
far the preferable mode of conveyance to the points which it might be 
desirable to visit, or to the views which it should seem essential to the 
happiness of the tourist to contemplate. 

Well do I remember upon one of these expeditions setting forth with 
all the glee and energy of youth, accompanied by a dear and excellent 
friend, now, alas! no more, and by two others, who still survive, from 
Abergavenny, for a gentle rational walk through South Wales, Nothing 
could be brighter than the morning—nothing clearer than the sky— 
nothing fresher than the air. In those days, worldly care for the future, 
or retrospection of the past, weighed us not down, and, after a breakfast 
which might have been mistaken for a dinner, we marched off at a smart 
pace, taking the line of the Brecon canal, towards Crickhowel, which 
lovely village we reached in due time, and without much fatigue. 

We were delighted with the success of our enterprise in its outset, 
and, although the extent of our first day’s journey did not much exceed 
six miles, we rejoiced in the ease and comfort with which they had 
been achieved. 

An incident occurred here, somewhat ludicrous, perhaps, to read of, 
but, under the circumstances, and, considering the exercise we had taken, 
by no means diverting to the parties concerned. 

When we reached the clean and quiet inn at Crickhowel we slightly 
refreshed ourselves ; but that was all, inasmuch as my dearest friend of 
the party had a friend, who had the prettiest place in the neighbourhood, 
who had frequently pressed him to come and dine, and stay with him, and 
bring whatever companions he might have with him. To do at least the 
first, it was resolved that we should visit the worthy gentleman en masse, 
to give him, at least, the opportunity of exercising his hospitality upon 
the present occasion, an acceptance of which, as he had an extremely 
agreeable wife, and some remarkably pretty cousins, we naturally pre- 
ferred to the male, matter-of-fact dinner at our ostelry, which, however 
agreeable, per se, must sink by comparison, in our then young minds, 
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with the coterie, or more properly the petti-coatery, at the castellated 
mansion of our presumed host. 

Having brushed the dust from our shoes, and washed it from our lips 
with small potations of ale, the name of which is pronounced as softly 
as it tastes (but which, having no consonant in the construction of its 
name, I dare not venture to write for fear of being wrong), we proceeded 
to the fane of hospitality, which we approached by one of the most 
beautiful gates I had then ever seen, the upper part of which, with 
a laudable anxiety for mixing usefulness with ornament, our friend 
(hitherto unseen by us) had converted into a laundry. 

» Through this gateway the view is something delightful—in the 
days of which I now write the Continent was closed against us by 
war, and the romantic beauties of Switzerland had not become as com- 
mon to Cockneys as the wilds of Shooter’s Hill, or the dells of Beulah 
Spa—the scenery of Crickhowel zs Swiss, and for what it may want in 
comparative extent, it fully compensates in beauty. If Time has not 
confused my recollections (for it never can obliterate the memory of 
those days of happiness) the view from Crickhowel churchyard is some- 
thing scarcely describable by a pen like mine. | 

All this did we gaze on with rapture; nor was the loveliness of the 
scenery at all unsuited to the beauty of the two young ladies, to whom 
the master of the domain, after we Aad been in due form introduced to 
him, presented us. One was a blonde, the other a brunette, yet much 
resembling each other in features and figure, the main difference between 
them existing in the retiring gentleness of the fair Eliza, and the ani- 
mated gaiety of the less fair, although not less handsome, Annie. 

After these presentations had taken place, and the conversation had 
taken a turn upon the beauties of the situation, and the exceeding good 
taste of our host, a similar ceremony was performed as regarded the lady 
of the mansion, who, to say truth, was as agreeable a person as I ever 
met with, and whose warmth of manner really made us feel at home even 
in a strange house. 

We walked and talked, and looked and laughed, but still there came 
no invitation, and I began to think that our leader had miscalculated the 
liberality of his friend ; however, the proverbial hospitality of Wales was 
not destined to be damaged in the person of our host, who, after a little 
parley with his better half, who had “ dropped astern” of us for the 
purpose evidently of “ speaking her consort,” came up and told us that 
they expected a few neighbours at half-past five, and, if we would join 
them, he and his wife should be most happy. 

** We are early people,”’ said the good-natured man; “ but, although 
half-past five is the hour, six wid do.’’ 

“* We muster strong,” said our leader: “ we shall crowd you.” 

** Not a bit,” said the lady ; “ we have always room for friends, here.” 

I must confess, taking the blue-eyed, fair-haired Eliza into consi- 
deration, I was not ill-pleased that the invitation had been given, nor, a8 
far as less sentimental feelings, and, in all probability, more substantial 
enjoyments, were concerned, did I at all disrelish an extremely savoury 
smell, wafted on the breeze towards us from the window of the kitchen, 
which presented itself to our view while crossing the court which con- 
tained the offices; neither did the appcarance of four of the finest trout 

I ever saw, borne in a basket by a boy to the door of the said kitchen, 
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dinviuiah the satisfaction which the kind bidding of our host had ex- 
cited, 

It was now just past two o’clock, and we made a demonstration of 
retiring, in order to inspect the lions, such as they were, and to give 
an opportunity to one of the party to take sketches of any of the 
“pretty bits” which might strike him. And here, par parenthése, let 
me advise every man, unless he draws himself most carefully, to eschew 
the society of a male sketcher on atour. In the society of women—let 
them do what they may, let them loiter never so long, and copy nature 
till “ daylight sets’? (as Moore has it)—a man must be happy; without 
affection—without love or friendship—such an association, téte-d-téle, 
could not well occur—therefore a female sketcher is extremely delight- 
ful ;—but, to be forced to climb up a rock, or slide down a ravine, and 
sit for hours together, while your male companion is taking his view, 
regardless alike of time or circumstance—is something unbearable; if 
he stop to follow his pleasing vocation in the neighbourhood of Neath or 
Swansea, and the breeze is fresh, the stir-up of the ashes, of which the 
artificial soil is thereabouts composed, is, as J know, not delightful. I 
must not, however, digress—for I have a great deal to tell, one way or 
another, in this end of my tour or rather my tours; so, having left our 
worthy and hospitable friend, and our sketcher having gratified himself, 
while our appetites were growing (for in those days I could eat), with 
various pictorial transcripts of the church and other striking objects, 
we returned to our inn. 

One little turn off from the straight road of the pedestrian tourist, 
which I then was, perhaps may be permitted ; I have already mentioned 
the adaptation of the upper part of our beautiful gateway to the purposes 
of washing out the fine linen of the gentleman with whom we were going 
to dine, and eke, also, of his lady, the two cousins, and divers and sundry 
other persons of the establishment. In the church we found the same 
spirit of improvement had been at work ; windows had been altered, 
beautiful memorials of the olden time had been obliterated, and, in 
short, everything had been made as snug and comfortable as our hospi- 
table friend’s washhouse. 

I might add here one little fact as regards the holy martyr, Epmunn, 
King of East Anglia, to whom this said church is dedicated—a church 
remarkable as being the only one in the county with a spire, and in 
which the bones of the Pauncefoots and Herberts of Dan y Castale rest 
in the most agreeable security, and which I think I will, because any- 
body who doubts me has only to refer to “ Cressy’s Church History of 
Brittany.” 

“Edmund, during the derrible eruption of the Danes through the 
eastern parts of England, in the year 870, was taken prisoner by the 
Danish general, Ingwar; after being fettered, he was tied to the trunk 
of a tree and severely whipped. In this situation, the Danish soldiers 
filled his body with their arrows, and, to finish the tragedy, Ingwar him- 
self chopped his head off ; after which, as the veracious monks tell us, 
they threw his body (having subjected it to every sort of indignity) into 
an adjoining thicket. 

“Many years afterwards,” say the monks, “ when the retreat of the 
invaders gave them leisure and security, his pious subjects sought for 
his remains in order to have them reverently interred. The body they 
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soon found, but the head was undiscovered ; when, according to the 
tradition, ‘ there happened a wonder not heard of in any age before,’ for, 
whilst they dispersed themselves in all parts, and each one demanded of 
his companion, where it was the Danes had cast the head? the head 
itself—the same head—answered them aloud in their own tongue— 
‘here! here! here?” 

These words, sounding very like those uttered every night in the 
House of Commons by heads equally empty with that of St. Edmund, 
led them to the spot where the head lay, which they found guarded by a 
wolf who held it between his feet, but, upon comprehending the charac- 
ters and objects of the searchers for it, immediately gave it up. This is 
the history, as given literally to that confiding community who are in 
duty bound to believe in the traditions of the priesthood. 

Well, our sketching friend having finished his memorandum, and the 
clock having struck five, we all betook ourselves to the inn, where, much 
to their own contentment, our two servants had arrived with our bags 
and portmanteaus from Abergavenny, in a sort of gig which they had 
hired ; leaving to their masters all the delights derivable from a walking 
tour, while, as I have before observed, carriages and horses might be 
bought or hired, 

After an amicable squabble about rooms, we went to dress ; and, by a 
quarter before six, were in marching order to the castellated mansion of 
our kind and liberal friend. In those days loose pantaloons were un- 
known—shorts, with knee-buckles and long stockings, were the indis- 
pensable attributes of a dinner-party—and, accordingly, we four pro- 
ceeded—dust taken into the calculation, and the sun pretty high, in 
July—up the street of Crickhowel, to the laundry-gate of the castle— 
which, I ought to say, boasted of a street-door—not a knocker—which 
door, when opened, exhibited to view—and does now, I dare say—a per- 
pendicular flight of stairs right before’you as you enter ; never mind—if 
men wi/l build little castles, why should they not build them after their 
own fancy? nothing to us—we were full of fun—excessively hungry, 
and quite resolved to be pleased with anything and everything that 
occurred—all that I cared about, being the getting next that fair-haired, 
blue-eyed Eliza—and so—we arrived 

Doors flew open at our approach—everything was couleur de rose ; 
the lady of the house all smiles; Eliza all sinking, shrinking, and melt- 
ing; Annie, all sparkling, laughing, and dazzling, and looking so beau- 
tifully—better than they did in the morning—in spite of the aforesaid 
sun, which came shining in so dazzlingly, that I could not help anathe- 
matizing the system of dining by daylight (a custom which I have 
grown to hate the more, the longer I have lived)—that, if my heart had 
only fluttered in the forenoon, I felt it regularly beat upon my return— 
she was a charming girl, and that’s the truth on't. 

When we entered the circle there was a larger party assembled than I 
expected ; we were singularly and severally introduced, to every indivi- 
dual, male and female, then and there congregated—because, in those 
days, it was accounted reasonable so far to make every member of 
society with which he was incorporated so far aware of the names, cha- 
racter, condition, qualifications, and peculiarities of his companions, as 
might prevent his unconsciously vituperating the grandfather of his next 
neighbour at dinner—indulging in a sarcastic anecdote of the mother ot 
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the lady who sat opposite—or favouring the gentleman on his right 
hand with a detail of some remarkable enormity which had been 
committed either by himself or his elder brother. 

I was consequently made acquainted off-hand with Major, Mrs., and 
Miss Evans; Dr., Mrs., and the three Misses Morgan ; Lieutenant and 
Mrs. Jones; Mr. and Mrs. and Mr. Howell, junior; Major and three 
Misses Price; Mr. Rice; Mr. Jones of Mgldmpwn; and Mr. 
Apreece Jones of Gmpwldmygd ;—to the pronunciation of which dis- 
tinctive dignities I never could have attained, if our excellent host, hav- 
ing perceived how much I was puzzled at the sound, had not resolved 
good-naturedly to write down the names of the places, in order to sim- 
plify the affair. 

My appetite having reached its highest eating power, [ waited im- 
patiently for the summons. The trout were before my eyes—but then 
what an extensive party !—and even then I heard our excellent host 
inquire whether anybody else was expected. 

“ Yes, my love,” said the lady; “ there are Mr. and Mrs. Williams 
of Pillgwylligam, and all the Jenkinses of Carbygllgomd.” 

“ Very well, dear,” said the obedient husband ; and the conversation 
went on. 

Presently the Jenkinses of Carbygllgomd, and the Williamses of Pill- 
gwylligam came; and then, with the greatest delight, I heard the lady 
of the house give permission to her lord to say they were ready. 

There being then present not less than twenty-six persons, I was 
puzzled to know how the affair was to be managed; but I waited not 
long. The drawing-room doors were thrown open, and, to my utter 
astonishment and dismay, which were met with instantaneous sympathy 
on the part of my travelling companions, I saw a large lout of a livery- 
servant walk into the room with a huge tray, covered with tea and coffce 
cups, a large silver tea-pot, ditto coffee-pot, ditto sugar-basin, ditto cream- 
jug, followed by the fellow whom I had seen bring iv the trout to the 
kitchen-door, dressed in a similar garb on a smaller scale to that of his 
huge predecessor, bearing on a salver a plate of hot buttered cakes, and 
another of diaculum-plaster bread and butter. 

I started at the sight—my companions, scattered as Ov were, did 
the same, and our eyes met. What was to be done? Our leader, as I 
call him, for he was the oldest, and had undertaken not only to show 
us the country, but to introduce us to his friend, came to me, and whis- 
pered something about a mistake ; and, such was his anxiety to wound 
no man’s feelings, and his desire to show that he appreciated the kind- 
ness of our host, that he hinted the propriety of satisfying ourselves 
with the fare provided, andamaking up for the deficiency by a supper at 
the inn. 

Now, if we had not been pedestrianizing, amenity might have conquered 
appetite, and the desire to do the delicate might have superseded the 
dinner; as it was, I for one voted for immediately bolting; nor should 
we—for we three of the four were in the majority—have long hesitated 
upon the measure, if our worthy head had not consented to explain to 
the gentleman of the house that the difference between the hours of 
dinner in Wales and Westminster had caused a little conirelemps, which, 
under all the circumstances, was extremely inconvenient to his friends. 
I never saw a man more truly vexed. “ They always dined at three at 
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the latest, and of course he had imagined, when he talked of six as being 
in good time, we should understand what the invitation meant.” 

There seemed (at least to me) no alternative but the abandonment of 
the fair at the chAteau for the fare at the inn, although our leader, in the 
plenitude of his good-nature and consideration, would rather have stayed 
and fasted with his old friend than endanger his peace of mind, or run 
the chance of annoying him, by quitting his house for the enjoyment of 
the finest dinner that Ude could devise. 

Talking of abandoning the young ladies, I cannot help noticing an 
instance in which the word “ abandoned ” once assumed a sense certainly 
not in accordance with the intentions of the lady who used it. During 
the war, and while numerous French emigrants of distinction were living 
in England, one of the highest rank, full of attractions and accomplish- 
ments, having rather exceeded her very slender means, was unable to 
pay the rent of her lodgings, whereupon the landlord, whose estimation 
of the French noblesse was only commensurate with his belief in the 
genuineness and reality of their claims, and even titles, seized everything 
which the Duchess—for she was of that order—possessed, to secure 
himself. 

In this emergency, and being personally free, the poor dear Duchess 
hurried off to one of her best English friends, whom she found in her 
drawing-room surrounded by company, and, unable to restrain her feel- 
ings, exclaimed, in the middle of the circle, * Oh, my dear Madam! 
such thing has happen to me—two men come to my room—dere dey 
stop—I have nobody to help me—I am an abandoned woman, and have 
lost all my propriety.” 

This abrupt announcement startled several of the ladies to whom the 
Duchess was not personally known, even more perhaps than it surprised 
those with whom she was better acquainted; however, a few moments 
of time, and a few words of explanation, set the matter right, and the 
Duchess got her “* propriety,’’ as she called it, back again. 

I confess, upon the occasion of our departure from the Chateau de 
Crickhowel, one of the “ abandoned ” young ladies sadly haunted my 
imagination ; however, our retreat was really inevitable, and so we de- 
parted, promising faithfully to return to Pope Joan, long whist, and, as 
something tending supper-wise, at a very early hour. 

Alas! to them, I lament to say, there was no return. When we 
got to the inn the larder was empty; some small fragments of cold meat 
only served to awaken the appetite which they could not allay, and it 
was very nearly eight o’clock when two roasted fowls and a boiled leg 
of lamb, or perhaps Welsh mutton looking !amb-like, graced the board ; 
vegetables au nature?, and snow-white bread, “ illustrated the solids,” 
and I believe never did banquet bear more unquestionable marks of 
activity than our humble, but to us delicious, repast, so long delayed, 
but so much rejoiced in. 

The sequel is what Iam coming to, as touching pedestrian tours. 
The little contretemps as to the dinner at the other end of the town 
was nothing ; we grew comfortable and happy, and put our legs upon 
chairs, and drank, what might perhaps not have been expected, some 
remarkably good claret. The idea of returning to the Tectotalers—as 
they were then not called, inasmuch as such absurdities had not then 
obtained—faded, as did the light; andeven I, with my fair Eliza—and, 
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oh! she was so pretty—still in my mind, felt a fatigue arising from the 
morning’s walk and the afternoon’s ramble, to which the soulagements 
of the refreshments had given a decided character, just at which period 
a remarkably nice travelling carriage suddenly halted before the inn ; 
the said halt being instantly followed by the well-known cry of, “ First 
and second, turn out.’’ 

We raised ourselves from our horizontality and went to the door, 
when we found the travellers to be three delightful persons whom we 
had left at Malvern, but who were now on their way to a hospitable 
mansion near Cardiff, which shall-be nameless. We exchanged a few 
words while the exchange of horses was going on, and explained to the 
fair inmate—fair, though dark—of the carriage, our intention of walking 
through the principality: she smiled asshe could smile—doubtingly, 
as I thought, but she smiled—and, all being ready, the word was given, 
and away they went. 

We returned to our humble, ay, dear humble parlour, and talked 
over the passing travellers; there was a pause at last in the conversation, 
and the eyes of our leader—for so I still call now, as I considered then, 
our dear lost friend—met mine. I had said nothing which could lead him 
to the conclusion, at which, however, it seemed he himself had arrived, 
nor had I the slightest conception of what he meant when he said— 

* Yes; I think so, too.” 

Now, what I did think I did not choose to explain ; more, perhaps, 
from an apprehension of being laughed at, for something very like a 
defection from the pedestrianism to which we had so earnestly looked 
forward ; although I admit that the sight of our late companions at Mal- 
vern “ rolling and bowling,” as George Colman says, along the road, 
and all— 

“ Without hurry, or bustle, or care,” 
did excite in my bosom some feelings, if not of discontent, at least of a 
consciousness of the absurdity of trudging and tramping over a country 
through which, as I have before said, one might be comfortably driven, 
stopping at points worthy of observation. 

** I think so, too,” said my dear friend. 

But not a syllable did I utter upon the subject; and when I saw our 
sketching companion in close discussion with his servant as to the ease 
and comfort of a huge pair of what are called “ high-lows,”’ destined for 
the next day’s service, I resolved to stifle all further expression of my 
feeling, and go on. 

We parted for the night—the aimable blonde and the animated 
brunette having been superseded in our minds by the natural desire for 
rest, arising out of our feats of the day and the anticipation of our less 
comfortable feat of the morrow; and so we went to our white-curtained 
beds, all so fresh, so sweet, so clean. Dear Crickhowel, I love thee 
still ! 

By eight, breakfast was on the board: nothing could be nicer. One 
likes to be long at breakfast, and it was just nine when the meal 
was concluded. Every man to his room, every man to see that his 
servant —for the maintenance of this rear-guard, who travelled at 
their ease, made the thing more ridiculous—had filled his master’s 
wallet with all that was essential for the journey. At ten we were to 
start: down I came; I found our dear leader in the little parlour 
rowing us for being so slow and so unpunctual, 
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“Tam ready,” said I, emphatically stumping the end of a stick, 
which I had bought as a support, on the floor. 

** Are we all ready ?”’ said he. 

** All,”’ said the other two. 

Whereupon our said dear friend said to his servant— 

* Get it, then.”’ 

What rr was I did not at all know, but I supposed it might be his 
wallet, for he had none slung over his shoulder, or perhaps some of 
that unspellable ale in which the Principality rejoices: but no; in two 
minutes after ‘‘ Get it’? was pronounced, up rolled to the door the 
dear delightful barouche all open, drawn thereunto by four spanking 
rosters. 
ue Why,” said I, “ here is the carriage which we left at Aber- 
gavenny !” 

“ True,” said our friend, “ I sent for it last night. Now perhaps 
you" will understand what I meant after dinner by saying, ‘I think so, 
too.” The sight of our Malvern companions going along casy had 
created what I consider a very reasonable doubt of the superiority of a 
walking tour. I saw the feeling in the expression of your countenance, 
and agreed; so now cast off your wallet, leave your stick, and jump in.” 

And so we did. 

I might here enlarge upon this tour, which was as extraordinary as 
it was delightful, but, as I am only treating of pedestrian proceedings, I 
am bound to end my notice of it at the moment I step into the carriage. 

As we left the pretty little town we cast a longing lingering look at 
the house which held the charming Eliza and Annie, but, it being a quarter 
past ten, it was most natural to imagine, according to the family scale 
of hours, that they had passed a considerable portion of the morning 
before we passed their residence. On we went. I have never seen Crick- 
howel since. 

As this was my first attempt at a pedestrian tour, I crave, not with- 
out hope, pardon for detailing my procecdings so minutely. My second 
and third were equally failures, and then came an event in my life 
which, although it did not, as the sequel will show, cure “ my truant 
disposition,’’? or check my rambling, certainly placed me in a different 
position in society, and induced me to devote a certain portion of my 
time to matters of higher importance. A young cousin of mine, a female 
cousin, died, by which event the whole of her very large fortune, through 
her uncle, my father, came to me, and I found myself suddenly full of 
wealth, and consequently of much more consequence than I had ever 
expected to be. The death of so young and amiable a girl was, of 
course, a severe blow to the family. I had never seen her, therefore 
the calamity which put me in possession of four thousand pounds a-year 
was not likely to affect me personally so much as it naturally would 
those who had been acquainted with her beauty, her virtue, and her 
merits, 

Amelia Vincent, whose husband, had she lived, I was destined to 
be, was the idol of her father, my uncle; having lost her mother while 
Amelia was yet a child, all his care was directed to her education—in 
fact, they were never ‘separated till death took him from her, upon 
which event she came to reside with my father. The great object of 
my uncle’s ambition was that we should be united, and so intent and 
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earnest was he upon this favourite point, that, in case of her not marrying 
me before she was of age, the fortune which he bequeathed her was to 
pass immediately to me, chargeable with an annuity of three hundred 
a-year to her for life. 

These precautions, however, proved fruitless; from the period of my 
uncle’s death poor Amelia’s health declined, symptoms of consumption 
showed themselves, and, as a last resource, she accepted an offer 
from her oldest and dearest friend, Lady Sandford, to accompany her to 
the south of France, where she died soon after her arrival, in the twen- 
tieth year of her age, a victim, as Lady Sandford wrote to my father, 
to grief and regret for her much-loved parent. 

I have often reflected upon the strange coincidences which occurred 
in the early part of my life to prevent our having ever met. While I 
was at school and college she and my uncle were living in Barbados, 
where most of his then valuable property lay; when they returned to 
England I was availing myself of the return of the peace so gloriously 
earned by my country and her allies, making an extended tour of Europe ; 
and at the time of my uncle’s death was upon my return home ; so that, 
as My poor cousin did not survive that event more than eight months, 
if I had been aware that she was in the south of France, I might have 
seen her, for, upon a retrospective review of my journal, its dates com- 
pared with the events connected with her removal and subsequent death 
placed me one day, unconsciously, within three leagues and a half of her. 
residence. 

However, I rejoice that, at that period of her existence, J did not meet 
her :—to see those to whom we are either by affinity, or affection without 
affinity, deeply attached, sinking, without hope of rescue, into an early 
grave, is something which requires sterner nerves than mine to endure. 
Yet I should like to have seen her—the destined partner of my exist- 
ence. Still, perhaps, all is for the best; no picture of her remains— 
nothing by which I can embody myregrets ; but my imagination still paints 
her fair and faultless, as I have heard she was. Instead of sharing her 
fortune, her death made it all my own. This circumstance alone cast 
over my earlier life a gloom of which I never could divest myself: I 
felt as if I were a widowed husband, and would willingly have given up 
the wealth which had devolved to me, if my cousin could have lived 

ain to share with me the much smaller income which my father was 
enabled to bequeath me. 

I suppose I shall be laughed at for cherishing this strange feeling ; 
suffice it to say that I have not been able to conquer it: the sudden 
surprise, the chilling check to all my early hopes of happiness, never 
have been overcome, and here I am at forty-seven years of age an old 
bachelor. 

Well, then, having made this very disagreeable confession, I may be 
excused for that periodical unsettledness—if I may use the expression— 
which has induced me in the autumn of every year to undertake a 
pedestrian tour, upon the “ ease-and-comfort”’ plan of having “ hard by 
some ’’ carriage “ at my charge,” so that I might never be compelled to 
do more in the walking line than might suit me; nor need I add that 
each succeeding season brought its periodical hints as to shortening the 
tether which bound me to head- quarters. 

The first indication kind Nature was good enough to give me of the 
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weight of her favours was exhibited in a certain degree of difficulty 
which I found in springing over a rail or in getting under it; the alter- 
native each succeeding year becoming more embarrassing. I admit 
that I have adopted the “ getting under” plan for the last three or four 
seasons, but the difficulty I find in even doing that, is not trifling. 

I have a tolerably large, and an extremely agreeable circle of acquaint- 
ances—many people who know the world less than I do would call them 
friends—but still the memory of past days and the recollection of what 
I might have been, compared with what / am, makes me seek at certain 
times the charm and comfort of solitude. I do not mean in the gloomy 
sense of the word, I mean the charm and comfort of sien alone, free, 
and my own master, uncontrolled, unchecked, and independent. 

This feeling—this desire to leave all gaiety—all the society in which 
one ordinarily moves—to cast off the world and its cares, or, as they 
are sometimes called, pleasures, has led me to make my annual tour just 
during the period in which partridge-shooting ceases to be a novelty, and 
pheasant-shooting has not begun. In this country, until we sent out ex- 
peditions to the N orth Pole, the enterprising heroes in which stirred up 
the ice which need never have been disturbed, September was one of the 
loveliest months in the year; last September was not particularly fine ; 
however, punctual as the clock, I started ina light carriage from London 
to my point, some hundred and sixty miles from the metropolis, and there 
at a remarkably good inn left I my carriage, taking with me no servant. 

Now this omission may be looked upon as by no means characteristic 
of old bachelorism—but it was always part of my plan upon these 
rusticating rambles to be wholly unknown, I had been in two parlia- 
ments—what my politics are, matters little—and as, in the magazine to 
which I now contribute “ The End of my Tour,” politics and _per- 
sonalities are interdicted subjects, I decline mentioning whether I am 
Whig, or Radical, or Conservative, or Conciliative; the truth being 
that I made two or three speeches which, in these degenerate days, would 
have made a good deal of noise; I had also distinguished myself (Heaven 
save the mark!) as chairman at certain political dinners, and, in fact, 
my name had been sufficiently before the public to render it impossible 
that I should traverse the provinces with anything like a chance of peace 
and tranquillity unless I rejected for the time my own patronymic. 
Wherefore, following the example of a noble lord, whose manifold talents 
and universal acquirements have rendered him an object of equal wonder 
and admiration, I clothed my popularity in a mist, or cloud, which 
assumed the name of Smith. 

Of course I had seldom, if ever, occasion to mention my name, tra- 
velling in a perfectly plain and even crestless carriage, without a valet, 
or 7 og of “ help,’’ (as our excellent friends the Americans would 
say,) but still there I was, prepared, as Mr. Smith, whenever called 
upon, to maintain and vindicate whatever I might have said or done 
during my progress, in my own person as Mr. Singleton Vineent. 

This year as usual —with a reliance upon Mr. Murphy still unshaken, 
because the greatest men are liable to mistakes, and because, moreover, 
in the reduction to practice of a great new system, some little errors may 
occur—I took my departure, as [ have already said, from London, and 
deposited myself in an excellent inn, and my carriage in a good 
** lock-up coach-house,”? in an admirably well-built and well-condi- 
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tioned country-town, in which, to my utter delight, I was not esi 
known, and where; to my slight dismay, my real name, for I inquired 
after myself, did not appear as yet ever to have been heard of. 

Hence was it I began my last tour; and, I confess, somewhat to the 
amazement of mine host, took my departure in search of the eer 
wearing a sort of tourist regulation-jacket, wallet with provisions, a silver 
bottle, well-basketed, of brandy, and sundry portable comforts where- 
with to sustain nature. I thought, when I shouldered my stout stick, 
on which I firmly relied in difficult passes and intricate passages, I saw 
an expression on the countenance of mine host, indicative of his con- 
tempt—or rather, I believe, compassion—for the taste of a gentleman, 
*“ who behaved as sich, and came in his carriage,” who could prefer 
climbing and clambering about a parcel of hills and rocks, to taking it 
easy, and reaching the next stage, with four horses, in one hour; or 
doing what he thought no doubt still better, staying, what he would have 
called comfortably, in his drawing-room, looking out of the window into 
the market-place till dinner was ready. 

Off I went, at an easy pace. I soon got clear of the town and its out- 
skirts, and found myself rising up a beautiful down, whence, as I gra- 
dually ascended, I beheld such a splendid map at my feet, in which hill 
and dale, woodland and corn-fields, just stripped of their treasure, and 
still beaming with the golden tint of harvest, green meadows, and a 
bright sparkling sun, lay before me. The reader, if he, will be quick—or, 
if it be a “* she,” will be quicker still, perhaps—in recognising the part 
of England which I was traversing, and in which alone such a beauti- 
fully-diversified prospect could be found. I felt my heart beat with 
pleasure—I inhaled the fresh breeze—I watched the white sails which 
dotted the ocean, and tracked along the narrow lanes the loaded teams of 
the farmer. My mind was filled with thoughts of our oe power, of 
our domestic prosperity, and I sighed—yes, sighed !—to think that I was 
alone, not only on the down, but in the world, and had no one near me 
to whom I could impart a feeling which I could scarcely define. 

I pursued my journey—lost my way—regained it—lost it again,—for 
never did I see a more thinly-populated country than this, which seemed 
teeming with all the blessings of nature. On I went, anxious to gain 
a cluster of rocks, which, even on the edge of this most beautiful and 
highly-cultivated land, jut out upon the sea. 

As I pursued these objects apparently near me, they seemed to fly 
from me, and, I believe, I had achieved a good nine miles before I found 
myself seated on a broken fragment of the pile, whose base was washed 
by the clearest sea I ever saw within a hundred miles of land. It 
was a lovely prospect. How long I stayed there I know not; but 
my sensual feelings were so excited, as well as my mental ones, that I 
applied myself to my wallet, and demolished a considerable portion of a 
cold fowl stowed away in it, which I washed down with a moiety, at 
least, of my own brandy—I say my own in contra-distinction to that of 
mine host of the Crown—diluted with some of the most delicious water 
that ever trickled from a spring within a hundred yards of the “ briny 
deep.” 

It was, in truth, a scene beautiful to behold; and why is it that, 
with one’s faculties about him, a man can sit on the beach or the rock 
and watch wave after wave rolling in and breaking at bis feet with an 
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intense interest? So it is: every roll of the surt has somethmg new in 
it; one curls its head higher, another dashes more impetuously, a third 
slides along with a scraping scratch of the shingle ; but each individual 
arrival is invested with a character which, to a mind ordinarily imagina- 
tive is strangely attractive. 

The sight and sound of these billows, superadded to the fatigue of my 
walk, the natural inclination to repose after eating, under such circum- 
stances, a hearty luncheon, not to speak of a certain quantum of John- 
son Justerini’s brandy, properly diluted, as I have already described, 
produced upon me an effect which might have proved fatal, considering 
the narrowness of the ledge upon which I was lodged; but, sooth to say, 
I did what children in the cradle do, fell asleep on the rock, and never 
woke until the sun had emulated my example, and was just dipping his 
broad, red face into the dark-blue sea. 

I never was so astounded in my life. I feltextremely grateful that it 
was no worse, and began forthwith collecting all the matériel of my 
wallet as wellas I could in the dusk, and, fortunately for myself, scram- 
bled down while it was yet sufficiently light to guess my way from the 
pinnacle on which I had been perched. But what then ?—where was I ? 
—which road was I to take?—whither was I to go ?—half-past five 
o’clock, at the end of September, was in fact mght. I stopped— 
listened: I heard a dog bark at a distance, and the bells of a team 
tingling through some of the lanes with which the lower part of the 
country was intersected. 

It grew darker, and all I could see was that I had made good my 
footing on a road—leading whence or whither I knew not. I stopped 
again and listened :—one of my night beacons in a tour of this sort is a 
blacksmith’s shop, whence not only the gleam of the forge, but the har- 
monious tingle of the anvil triply struck, send forth a cheering encou- 
ragement to the mystified traveller; but, no—there were no blacksmiths 
in this valley: as an old friend of mine, now no more, would have said, 
** all was innocence, there was neither forgery nor vice in that sweet 
dale.” The consequence of which was, that I was left to grope my 
way hopelessly along an unknown path, and trust to chance for night’s 
lodging. 

This was all very well for an hour or so; but I honestly declare that, 
when at nearly seven o’clock I had plodded along without seeing the 
vestige of a habitation, the clouds of night closing round, and not even 
the tinkling of a sheep-bell to relieve the stillness in which everything 
seemed buried, I felt a sort of loneliness and despair, in their effects far 
more powerful than I had ever desired to excite. It sounds absurd, 
but I think I could almost have wept ; for I was an outcast, a wanderer, 
and without hope ; and, although, if I had been driven to pass a night, 
al fresco, at the foot of a tree, it might have done me no more mischief 
than it has done hundreds of the brave men with whom we live in con- 
stant intercourse, and who, during the glorious war which secured an 
universal peace, passed a vast number ofevenings with no better shelter, 
still there was nothing to repay me for the inconvenience; no glory, 
no honour, no anything, but an infernal cold in the morning, and it was 
just at this period of my proceedings that I said to myself—and, when 
there is nobody clse by, a man is a very agreeable company to himself in 
the way of iolilequisiog —" By Jove, this shall be my last tour !” 
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I walked on—I looked at the stars—I endeavoured to make out thence- 
from the direction in which I was moving, but I somehow confused 
myself, and so resolved, without caring particularly to or from what 
point of the compass I was progressing, to continue to do that which 
persons less wise or wiser than myself either can, or must do, as the 
case may be—follow my nose, and so I did, and to a good purpose, as 
will presently be seen. 

After an hour’s farther progress I saw a light, not very far before 
me ; whether it was in a window, or ina field, or what it was, I could not 
ascertain. I stopped—got up on a bank and watched the object; below 
the light I saw another light moving about. That light must be in the 
hand of some human being, thought 1: I walked hastily on—a dog barked 
—cheering sound—another seemed to answer him. [heard the crunch- 
ing of wheels—I heard the voices of men, and, what was still better, of a 
woman, I pressed onwards, and, in ten minutes, found myself at the 
gate of a farm-yard, intowhich the cart, whose crunching, creaking wheels 
had struck upon my ear before, was just turning. 

I presented myself to the female who held a lantern to guide her 
husband, as I presumed, into the yard, and I thought she would have 
died upon the spot. She almost screamed with astonishment at behold- 
ing a stranger at that time of night—nearly eight o’clock, when the 
“world”? dresses for dinner; and it was not until I explained to her that 
I only wanted to be directed to some inn; that I was a traveller, and all 
that sort of thing, that she became sufficiently composed to inform me 
that there was no inn within four miles, and that it “ were a chance if 
I got any bed there when I got to it.” 

This announcement caused me some little pain. 

** But, Sir,’”’ added she, ‘* master’s in, and I’m sure he won’t let you 
walk all that way for such a fool’s errand.” | 

I didn’t quite like her mode of expression ; but I did not at all dislike 
her notice of referring the case (as they say in Chancery) to the master. 

“ If you please,” said I, “ for I really am tired.”’ 

“* Come this way, Sir,” said the sturdy wench. “I say, Docksy, you 
see and shut the gate—l1’ll bring ye candle in no time. This way, Sir.” 

And so, following my Thais, I proceeded to the back, or rather side 
door, of the farm-house. 

I was playing a sort of blind-man’s buff, which, as I saw three 
horses going into the stable, I thought, upon the old principle of the 
game, fully justified my gropiug onwards; and, so having crossed a 
pantiled ante-kitchen, I reached a sound flooring, in the shape of a 
passage, at which point I was bidden by Thais to stop until she had 
prepared the master and “ missus” for the unexpected approach of a 
strange visitor. 

I halted as directed, and expected to hear that sort of huffle-scuffle 
which invariably takes place in a ménage of the calibre of this humble- 
looking dwelling, upon the approach of an unexpected visitor; but, to 
my astonishment, no: all I heard in the obscurity of the lobby was 
the words, ‘‘ Show the gentleman in.” 

And so I was shown in; nor, according to the quaint expression of 
dislike exhibited to his visitor by the great Lord Thurlow—for great, 
indeed, he was—was I shown out. The story is old; but, as J myself 
grow old, I find stories grow young; and jests that were stale when I 
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was a boy, are new and fresh to those who are something “ more than 
boys now.” 

he story—I beg pardon of my older readers—was this :— Lord 
Thurlow had received a strongly recommendatory letter of a young 
gentleman for a living in his lordship’s gift. He didn’t much like the 
recommender ; but, acting impartially, said to his secretary, with whose 
attendance he rarely dispensed, ‘* Show him in!” 

The gay candidate for preferment put himself through the door, deli- 
cately dressed, and redolent of what was then considered a beautiful 
perfume—* lavender water.’ Thurlow looked at him for a minute, and 
then said to the secretary, “ Show him out!” 

In this position I honestly confess I felt it extremely probable I 
should be placed ; mais, tout au contraire—lI like a little bit of bad 
French in a story, it 2s so fashionable, and so piquante. The master of 
the house, whatever he might be, came forth, and bade me welcome in 
the warmest terms, and I stepped forward into one of the nicest, pret- 
tiest rooms I ever saw, and for the appearance of which I confess I was 
wholly unprepared. 

Tea was going on—a beverage which may or may not be wholesome ; 
but there was a blazing fire (a very delightful sight upon the turn of 
September), and on the fire a kettle, which wasted its steam upon the 
** desert air,” or else, thanks to our new scientific discoverers, might 
have carried away half the apartment. 

The mistress, or I should rather say, by her appearance, the lady of 
the house (and that very much astonished me), was one of the hand- 
somest and best-conducted—if that expression conveys my meaning— 
women I had ever seenin such a position. Two daughters, one of about 
sixteen, the other fourteen, were assisting in the honours or duties of the 
tea-table with the best possible manner, and a sturdy boy of about 
twelve, who sat on a footstool (called by no outlandish name) at his 
mother’s knee, sipping his hohea, or whatever it was, presented a 
fireside sketch and beautiful specimen of the yeomanry of our happy 
country, and I was delighted to see so charming a picture of rural 
felicity. 

“T have a great many apologies to make,”’ said J, “ for venturing 
thus to intrude, but, if I may take the liberty of asking for information 
as to the road upon which I am travelling, and whither it leads, I will 
trouble you no more, since all I want is to be put in the way of getting 
back to the place whence I came.” 

“My dear Sir,’ said the master of the house, “ I hope you have 
a better opinion of our West-country hospitality than to imagine that 
we are going to suffer you to stir from this house to-night.” 

* Sir!’ said I, starting at the frank and open manner in which the 
unexpected invitation was given. 

** Most assuredly not,” said the wife; “the house is humble, and 
our fare not fine, but, as you have unintentionally strayed at least five 
miles out of your way to your inn, and as there is no inn within nearly 
four miles of this, we must beg of you to excuse our homeliness, but 
make this your home at least for to-night.” 

* Really,” said I 

** Oh, really,’”’ said the lady, “ we are not altogether unaccustomed 
in these picturesque parts of the country to the wanderings of pedestrian 
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tourists; nor, Sir, are you the first of the class that we have had the 
pleasure of accommodating with a night’s lodging; so, Emmy dear,” 
added she, addressing her eldest daughter, “ tell Hannah to get the 
white-room ready for the gentleman—see that there is a good fire 
lighted in it, and everything made comfortable. 


* But,” said I 

** T assure you,” continued the mistress of the house, “ it is not we, 
but you, who confer the favour; we live here in a state of almost pri-; 
mitive simplicity, and in perfect retirement, and the occasional visit of 
a stranger, like yourself, is quite a delight to us.” 

“ Yes,” said the husband, “ I assure you it is; but, dear, surely the 
gentleman will take something—a glass of wine—some spirits and water 
——some ale—some cider——” 

“No,” said I, “thank you:” but, at the same time, very much 
stricken with the difference of manner and tone of conversation which 
was so clearly perceptible between the master and mistress of the house. 

** What wid/ you take ?” said the wife, with a graceful empressement 
wholly at variance with the position which she was filling. 

** By and bye,” said I, “ thank you, J will.” 

* Ah!” said she, “ now the truth comes out. You are fatigued, and, 
I dare say, dear George, he is hungry, and so I will go myself and take 
care that something is got ready for supper. Meanwhile, dear George, 
show the gentleman to his room, he may like’ to deposit his wallet, or 
perhaps change his shoes. Go, there’s a dear,”’ 

And accordingly, while she departed by one door, George and I left 
the room by another, which opened on to a flight of stairs leading di- 
rectly to one of the nicest bed-rooms that ever farm-house contained, 
A buxom broad-backed wench was lighting the fire; the curtains were 
drawn, and all comforts in progress. As I glanced my eyes round the 
cheerful apartment, which was hung with green paper with black 
mouldings, [ saw on the walls, in ebony frames, over the fire-place a por- 
trait of the King, on one side of the door two of Woolett’s shooting 
prints, on the other Reynolds’s Garrick between Tragedy and Comedy, 
supported on either side by fine impressions of the Battles of La Hogue 
and the Boyne. 

The dressing-table was a perfect toilet with an excellent looking-glass 
—the criterion in a small establishment~and on it was placed, to my 
utter astonishment, a remarkably pretty Sevres inkstand with pens and 
ink—another criterion—resting upon a purple morocco blotting-book 
which contained writing-paper “‘ of sorts.” The truth is, the neatness, 
not to say elegance, of the dormitory staggered me, and I became ex- 
tremely anxious to ascertain the name of my host and hostess ; a result 
to which, however, I could not attain, because mine host himself did 
not—for what reason I do not pretend to guess—appear willing to leave 
me in possession of my apartment till Hannah—a remarkably fine 
specimen of the red and white school of Nature—had finished her 
operations and retired. 

When she was gone, and the sound of her stout stumping down the 
stairs had subsided, my new landlord quitted me, and I enjoyed the 
comforts of a good washing and brushing, which, after my sleep on the 
rock and my walk in the vale, were most delightful; nor was it rendered 
less agreeable by finding close to my hand a bottle of Jean Maria Farina 
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stretching its eful le along the side of the looking-glass. 

This neittere of rusticity ~'y el 4 puzzled me. “ This,” said I 

to myself, “ will turn out to be either a matter of mystery or murder ; 

however, here I am, in for it. Where there is a woman, like the crea- 

ture I have seen below, I am safe ; and, if there were a doubt upon my 

oe those dear budding beauties, her daughters, should go pledges for 
ez.” 

So down I went, and sat myself as comfortably upon a sofa (a little 
too short, and hard, and straight-backed, I admit) as I could, and talked 
with mine host and his wife upon various matters, labouring under the 
oddest sensation of not knowing their name, as if it made the slightest 
difference whether, under the circumstances, I did or not. I, however, 
consoled myself by the reflection that in the morning, when I went 
forth to sniff the air before my departure, I should find it painted in 
letters of a legal length upon his carts in the yard. 

At nine, supper was announced, and I perceived that the boy of twelve 
had been permitted, in honour of the occasion, much to his joy, to re- 
main “* up” to be present at the meal, to which, I honestly confess, I 
had no objection ; but my surprise as to the nature of the establishment 
was increased when we were ushered into what evidently was the 
“ drawing-room ” adapted for the occasion to the banquet, where more 
prints, drawings even, and books, formed part of the intellectual fur- 
niture, backed up by a pianoforte and a huge pile of music. 

“ What a charming snuggery you have here!” said IJ. 

** Why,”’ said mine host, “‘ my wife is fond of her little knick-knacks, 
and our two girls have never, been to school ; all they know, their mother 
has taught them, and I believe I may say, before their faces, that they 
do some credit to their instructress.”’ 

** Oh, Pa!” said the elder one. 

“Oh, dear Pa!” said the younger one. 

“ As for the boy,” added his father, “ He starts for Tiverton schoo! 
at Christmas; but he is not quite a dunce.” 

** Come, dear George,” said the lady, “ cut up that fowl. What will 
you have ?”’ addressing herself to me; ‘* some roast fowl or some fish ? 
You must not be surprised—my husband is so much occupied all day 
that we make this our regular meal, at which we can all meet comfort- 
ably, It is but homely fare.” 

I was delighted. Herrings fresh out of the sea, a fowl white as the 
driven snow in flesh, and a cold game pie, formed the banquet to be 
ms nn for. I should only have liked some of my London friends 
who decry my appetite to have seen the way in which I attacked this 
half-dinner-half-supper sort of meal. 

There was wine—there were spirits, and, in recommending his 
brandy, my friend George—whoever he might be—gave me to under- 
stand that it was quite pure and genuine, or, as the sign-boards say, 
*“neat as imported.” I thought that the wife, during the unre- 
served approbation of his liquor in which George indulged, gave him a 
look as if to indicate that, however genteel my manners and behaviour 
— I might, for all they knew, be an excise or custom-house 
officer. 

Mine hostess was helped to a /eeted hot brandy-and-water ; the young 
ladies had a little sherry-and-water; and George, the boy, went to bed 
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** You are musical,” said I, to mine hostess. 

“Yes,” said she, “I am exceedingly fond of music—are you ?” 

“T delight in it,” said I—fearing, I allow, that the admission would 
produce some dreadful exposure on the part of mamma or the daughters. 

“Emmy, dear,” said George, “ will you and your sister sing us that 
duet which I am so fond of?” 

* Ah!” thought I, “there it is—what a fool I was to touch the spring 
that is to set them going!” 

“Yes, Pa,” said Emmy, “if Ma will accompany me.” 

** Why not accompany yourselves, dears ?”? said the lady. 

“*T would rather you would ;” and the sweet girl gave her “* Ma” a 
look which conveyed at once to my mind her anxiety not to exhibit in 
the double capacity of player and singer before that strange old man— 
which, no deubt having reached the forty-seventh year of my age, I ap- 
peared to sweet sixteen to be. 

“Well, come, then,” said the cheerful mother ; and, as she proceeded 
to the instrument, I screwed myself up into a patient and suffering atti- 
tude, resolved, if possible, not to fall asleep during the performance— 
perfectly secure, as I had nobody to sympathise with me, from laugh- 
ing out. 

If all that had gone before had mystified me, this part of the even- 
ing’s proceedings settled it; never did [ hear sweeter singing in my 
life; the girls’ voices were prefectly melodious, aud happily adapted 
by nature for the two parts of the duet—the accompaniment was 
played with a masterly skill anda tact and feeling which nothing but 
innate genius can impart. It required no effort to restrain my laughter, 
but it required a much greater effort than I was master of, to suppress a 
very different sort of emotion. Their singing went to my heart, and 
brought tears from my eyes. 

“ Who,” said I, enthusiastically, “ do you say, has taught those dear 
young ladies ?” 

*¢ Their mother, Sir,’”’ said mine host. ‘I hope some day, if Fortune 
smile on us, as she has, (or rather, should I say, Providence,) that we 
may have done with business, and then perhaps the dear girls will be 
where they ought to be.” 

Yes, thought I—and I wonder what your business now is—and 
what business they have here? 

* But never mind,”’ continued he, “you are getting sleepy—you are 
tired ; Emmy, dear, ring for the gentleman’s candle.” 

“Might I,” said I, “ before I go—as this is my only opportunity— 
may I ask for one more favour?” 

*‘ Oh dear yes,” said George’s wife—for else I know not how to name 
her—*“ if you please.” 

And away they went again to the instrument, the difference being, 
that in the second instance a trio superseded a duet—and the mother 
took her part in a manner which quite satisfied me of her ability to in- 
struct her children. 

I tendered a thousand thanks—and the “ ladies” withdrew, leaving 
mine host and myself téte-d-téte: my candle was lighted—the buxom 
wench was told to put it down—by which I saw that “ George” 
was resolved to do the honours, by conducting me to my chamber 
himself. We however replenished our glasses once, and, during the 
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process of emptying them, I desecanted upon pedestrian tours, and he, 
upon the various schools of farming; so that, before we parted for the 
hight, I found that he rented a considerable quantity of land, and was, 
in fact, a prosperous man. | 

When he saw me to my room, he told me that they were an carly 
family, and breakfasted at half-past eight; but that that was no reason 
why I should disturb myself; that my breakfast would be ready when- 
ever I chose, and that nobody should wake me till I rang my bell. 

I mentioned that I must take my departure early in the morning, to 
which he replied—“ We shall see about that, Sir ; I think you will like 
our place by daylight, and I can give you some very nice shooting here. 
Iam on good terms with my noble landlord, and we have plenty of 
sport—and it cheers my wife’s heart when anybody who appreciates 
her accomplishments, and those which she has imparted to her daugh- 
ters, comes this way—so about to-morrow we will talk when to-morrow 
comes. Good-night, Sir, and a sound sleep to you.” 

With these words and a cordial shake of the hand, George took his 
departure. I, having performed all the necessary preparatory evolutions 
for going to rest, stepped into one of the nicest beds I ever was intro- 
duced to, and—hear it, ye valetudinarians, to envy rather than blame 
me—instead of falling bump upon a hard healthy mattress, sank, tired 
as I was, into a downy feather-bed, and felt myself like a diamond in 
cotton. 

My sleep was undisturbed—dreams I had none; nor was it till I 
heard a noise in my room that I awoke. I peeped out from between the 
curtains of my comfortable nest, and perceived the back front of the same 
buxom girl whom I had seen before, right opposite to me, sedulously 
engaged in lighting my fire. 

I was strongly moved to speak to her, to satisfy myself of the name of 
my host and hostess; but there is nothing so puzzling in the world as a 
want of knowledge of the localities of a still, small, quiet country-house. 
Words wander through wainscoats awfully, and the creaking of wooden 
stairs is a perilous sound, sol repressed my curiosity, and shammed being 
asleep, resolved to wait for my information from the boards on the carts, 
when in my fox’s slumber I perceived my attendant take up and carry 
away my boots, for the purpose of having them cleaned; no part of my 
drapery, which was pendant on the chair by the fireside, did she attempt 
totouch. I revered the delicacy of the distinction, and, when she left the 
room, gave myself a turn round to ruminate upon the admirable qualities 
of women in every station of life. 

Presently a gentle tap at the door provoked a “ Come in,” and I 
perceived not the buxom wench as before, but the “ lad’? who had 
** waited”? at supper, who stopped as soon as he had entered the room, 
and, pulling the front lock of his white hair, which hung over his fore- 
head, said—* Come for things to brush, Sir, please ;”? whereupon I in- 
dicated to him the coat and the cetera, which required his care, and he 
departed. 

At this period of the day, or as perhaps in town I should have thought 
it night, I resolved to have a peep from the windows, in order to recon - 
noitre my position, of the nature of which, as far as the scenery was con- 
cerned, I was wholly ignorant. I felt that sort of anxiety, which, in 
days when masquerades existed, a man experienced in getting a glimpse 
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of the face of some charming creature, whose figure and conversation 
had enchanted and enslaved him. By all that was in the house I was 
as much pleased as puzzled. Now for the peep out of it. 

And, oh! could I even adequately describe the beauty of the view that 
struck me, when I drew aside the curtains of one of the windows! Iam 
resolved not to point out the precise spot ; but neverdid I in England see 
anything more beautiful. It was a bright, fresh morning : the trees, still 
bearing their foliage which had assumed the lovely varied tint of autumn, 
and which belonged, or seemed to belong, to mine host’s domain, bowed 
their beautiful branches even down to the edge of the brightest, bluest 
sea that ever washed a tranquil shore. The sea of which I write has that 
peculiarity—it is blue, and wholly unlike the muddy, clayey, milky 
wash which circumvents our happy island; by which remark, the ex- 
ceedingly cunning reader may discover that it was not on the external 
edge of England I was located. 

On this light blue sea were seen milk-white sails scudding in the 
breeze, with here and there a large ship booming along steadily ; and, far 
away and beyond all these, were mountains—ay, mountains and valleys 
—which brought to my recollection other tours of other days. 

Now guess where my host’s farm was. 

The excellent lad soon returned with my clothes, and, having soli- 
cited a little hot water, I proceeded to shave and make ready to present 
myself to the mistress of the house at breakfast. 

All having been done which I could do in the way of preparation, 
I descended the stairs, wholly ignorant—or perhaps forgetful would be 
a better word—as to whether I should turn to the right or to the left 
when I got to the bottom of them, in order to gain the morning-room, 
but I had scarcely reached the lowest step before I was welcomed by 
mine hostess, looking ten times handsomer in the morning than she 
looked the night before. 

Now, I fave an opinion touching this point—and I believe that, 
taking the run of women generally, morning dress is more becoming 
than evening dress, always taking into consideration that candle-light 
—not always lamp-light— is infinitely more favourable to beauty 
than daylight. Still, there is something in the morning dress of an 
Englishwoman, to which no other woman in the world can attain ; and, 
although I hold that breakfast is a meal which never can be social—and 
which ought always to be solitary—(or, if one have a wife, merely téte- 
d-téte)—it is one of the most delightful things in the world to see how 
our dear countrywomen do look when they appear at that matutinal 
meal. 

My fair friend was quite charming; her two affectionate daughters 
bounded naturally out of the room and welcomed me; and I was told 
that “dear George’? was gone to order something about wheat and 
barley and other necessaries of life, of which, except when they were 
exhibited in the shape of bread or beer, I knew but little—but that he 
would be back directly. 

And he was back directly—and his daughters ran to him and threw 
their arms about his neck and welcomed him with a kiss—and his boy, 
who came dancing in to greet him with a colour like a rose, jumped up 
and clung to him in all the ecstasy of childish affection. 
** Ah,’’ said I to myself, * nae ” this is enjoyment.” 

G 
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Well—we breakfasted: the details may be spared—but the mixture 
of substantiality with a superior degree of elegance which marked the 
repast again had its effect upon me; I was quite sure that there was 
something odd in the affair, and I began most uncharitably to, think 
that for reasons quite incomprehensible to me, Mr. and Mrs.——, whose 
name I did not know, had been somehow brought together under pecu- 
liar circumstances; a conclusion to which—(I beg a thousand pardons for 
the suspicion)—I was perhaps led by the account mine host had given 
me of the exceeding condescension on the part of his noble landlord in 
regard to the shooting, &c. 

Everything went on remarkably well; better eggs never were tasted, 
richer cream never floated on tea, nicer cakes never were saturated with 
fresher butter, nor was ever fowl more delicately grilled ; not to speak 
of the salted herrings and the cold partridge pie; but it was all so good, 
so well done—I don’t mean as to the cuisine alone, but the mode, the way 
of putting the thing down—that I stared with wonderment, and, when it 
was over, my awkwardness considerably accumulated. I did not know 
what to say, or what to do. I felt that I had intruded—that they had 
been hospitable to excess—they always are in that county. I really did 
not feel justified in accepting their kindness ; yet the style of the whole 
thing was evidently above the possibility of offering anything in the way 
of remuneration, except, if I had had the opportunity, in the way of a 
cadeau to one of the daughters. I think the reader can understand the 
difficulty I laboured under; so, not knowing what better to do, I ex- 
pressed the warmest gratitude for the kindness I had experienced, and 
resolved upon abandoning my incognito—not perhaps that the name of 
Vincent would have been more interesting to the ears of the family than 
that of Smith, only that I wished to follow up the annonce with a hope 
that if they ever should come to London they would do me the kindness 
to let me know, and I should be too delighted to receive them, and show 
the world to the two charming girls, who seemed to me the most un- 
sophisticated and lovely creatures imaginable. 

I was, however, checked in this intention by “ dear George’’ insisting 
upon my having a day’s shooting, or at least some hours of it. 

“* ],”’ said George, “‘ am sure you will excuse me for a short time, for 
I have to look after my men, and this is a busy season with us; but 
my wife and the girls will try to amuse you till 1 come in, which will 
be about eleven or half-past, and then I think I can show you some 
sport.” 

I hesitated, and said—or rather did not say—but looked, as if I 
should intrude. 

** Do stay,” said Mrs. George. “ If you are fond of a beautiful 
meee and plenty of game, I assure you my husband can show you 

“ 1f I don’t———”’ 

“ Indeed you don’t,”’ said she, interrupting me: “ we are but too 
happy to have such a guest.’’ 

“ Well,” said I, bowing. 

“ That’s right,”’ said George ; “ I’ll be back as soon as I can, and 
meanwhile, dear, I leave our guest to you and the children.” 

And so he went his way, and [ was placed in a most curious position, 
for, although I had been extremely anxious to get out after breakfast 
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to look at my friend’s name on the carts in the yard, the assiduous 
kindness of both master and mistress had entirely frustrated my inten- 
tions in that respect. 

** Now, dears,”’ said mine ltstess to her daughters, “‘ which is first, to~ 
day—music or drawing ?”’ 

** Whichever you please,”’ said the elder one. 

** What,” said I, “ have you the opportunity of masters here 2” 

** No,’ said the lady, “‘ not a chance of such a thing, especially with 
our means ; but, as George told you last night, luckily I was sufficiently 
educated myself to lead them on—as far at least as I am competent ; 
but the march of art and science has been so rapid during the last fifteen 
or sixteen years, (I principally judge from the music I get sent down 
and the engravings which illustrate the present popular works,) that I 
am still much behind my time. I hope, however, if we can manage it, 
next year to get the girls as far as Bath. An opportunity may occur for 
them to see and hear enough to excite them to further exertions.” 

The more J saw of the lady the more I became interested about her, 
and, as I felt deeply the awkwardness of inquiring her name, which I 
was dying to know, and was particularly anxious to acquire the know- 
ledge independently, I was delighted when she begged me to excuse her 
-” a few minutes, as she had to start young George with his morning 
essons. 

I lost not a moment—as soon as she was fairly out of sight, away I 
walked—affecting a slow pace, but, in fact, going at a quick one, till I 
reached the little gate which led to the farm-yard. There were three 
carts there—two coming in laden, and one standing horseless and at 
rest. I trampled over the squashy surface of the /ocale, and read on the 
vehicles the humbly unromantic name of “‘ George Spraggs; Bumpton.” 
I confess I felt vexed and disappointed that anything so charming, so 
graceful, so gay, and yet so good as mine hostess, should be called 
“* Spraggs,”’ or that any place, so purely bright, and so serenely sweet, 
blessed with all the attributes of Nature, bestowed in her most bene- 
volent mood, should be called Bumpton. It was very provoking—it de- 
stroyed the bright vision which had been beaming in my mind of inviting 
them to town the next season. What cared I for their apparently 
humble station, which I had been fully convinced was an assumption ? 
but the white letters on the black boards on the sides of the carts were 
horrible phantoms. If they came to London, and I took them out, and 
people asked who that charming woman with the two delightful daugh- 
ters was—what could I say ?—could I admit that she was Mrs, Spragys 
of Bumpton? I returned to the garden, but my mind was not at case. 

Mine hostess was not long in following me; and now, really, it was 
not conceit—vanity—nor anything of the kind—but I could not hel 
feeling that she was sincerely pleased, as she said she was, by the acci- 
dental intrusion upon their solitude of a man of the world—in fact, of a 
class with which, however she might in right of her accomplishments 
mix in society, it was clear she was not at the present time in the habit 
of associating. 

“* Come,”’ said she, “‘ the girls and the boy are gone to work, shall 
we sit down in this arbour ?—built by my own hands and those of my 
children, the prospect from which is beautiful, and not the less delightful 
to me, because it commands a view of almost all our farm, so that, even 
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while George is absent from home on business, I can still see him super- 
intending his people. 

I did sit down—so did she; and then she began to expatiate upon the 
particular beauty of a strong light which fell on the peak of one of the 
far distant mountains, contrasted with a deep shade which hung over the 
sea beneath, and this with a natural warmth and enthusiasm, and a man- 
ner so genuine, so perfectly lady-like, that, with the word Spraggs in my 
mind, I could bear my surprise no longer. I gazed on her in mute ad- 
miration, and, when she had concluded her animated and artless eulo- 
gium of the charms which nature had bestowed upon the little Paradise 
where we were seated, she caught me with my eyes fixed on her sweet 
face, with an expression of delight and wonder. She was too quick not 
to appreciate the expression of my countenance. 

“Ah!” she said, “I see you are puzzled—there are secrets in all 
families, and you are surprised to find a farmer’s wife with feelings, 
tastes, and habits like mine.’’ 

“* Why,” said I, “ I—honestly confess that I—I ef 

* Oh,” said Mrs. Spraggs !—only conceive, Mrs. Spraggs !—‘* I will 
save you all further explanation of your feelings. We seldom see any- 
body who is struck with the oddness of our circumstances, for our 
noble landlord is seldom here, and of course sees nothing of his humble 
tenants ; and, even if he were to honour us with any particular notice, 
ae are reasons why I could not accept of his condescending hospi- 
tality.” 

V Ah !? thought I, “‘ that’s #¢—something’s wrong with Mrs. Spraggs.”” 

“[ find an agreeable society at the parsonage,” continued Mrs. 
Spraggs ; “ ourcurate, and his wife and daughter, are a great resource 
to me—they are very charming people.” | 

“Oh!” said I to myself, “then there’s nothing wrong with Mrs. 
Spraggs.”’ 

** But mine is a history, and you shall hear it, for I see you take an 
interest in us, and it is so delightful to a heart, full [ hope of kind and 
gentle feelings, to find anything like sympathy, especially when one has 
quitted the world, perhaps wrongly.” 

“ Oh, dear, dear,” said I to myself, “ what has Mrs. Spraggs done?” 

* Don’t,”’ said the charming woman with the odious name, “ don’t 
take notice to George, when he comes in, that I have made you a confi- 
darit of our fate ; but there is something in your manner that convinces 
me that I may tell it you; remember, it is no trust I repose in you, for 
you can tell nobody, for nobody knows me.” 

** T assure you,” said I, “‘ you may with perfect security trust me—not 
a syllable passes my lips which you wish me not to repeat, after I have 
quitted your happy hospitable house.” 

** Well then,”’ said Mrs. Spraggs, “‘ I feel—I don’t know why—that, 
if we part without some explanation, you will conjure up a thousand 
strange fancies in your mind about me, and, perhaps, make some inquiries 
about me, which is the least desirable thing in the world. Now, listen : 
—My children, dearly as I love them, and devoted as we are to each 
other, do not know the real history of their mother. 

“1,” continued Mrs. Spraggs, “‘ was the only daughter of a gentle- 
man of fortune, of family. I lost my mother when I was a child—I 
became the idol of my father—he lived but for me—I lived but for him. 
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His whole delight was centered in my society—his whole care was the 
improvement of my mind, and the cultivation of my talents, such as I 
possessed. It happened that, living as we did, entirely in the country, 
we saw little of society. I sought for none—I was happy with him; 
but a circumstance occurred when I was about eighteen years old, which 
diverted my thoughts into another channel. The curate of our parish— 
you will think, perhaps, that I have a great affection for curates—had a 
son, and this son was the darling of his father’s heart ; but he was poor, 
and had no means of provision for him. My father made him an inmate 
of our house. He was his companion and friend—he arranged his papers 
—he superintended his farming, and,” said she (with tears in her eyes), 
“‘ while thus employed, he saved my life—rescued me from death by 
drowning. I could not be unmindful of that; besides, we are now 
at a time of life, tv look back to early days and early feelings 
without hesitating to aver their influence. I was attached to him, 
fondly attached to him: he knew it, and we had many conversations 
on the possibility of gaining my father’s consent to our marriage. He 
saw, he knew it was iinpossible:—his conduct was admirable. His 
father died—he came to reside entirely with us. This constant associa~ 
tion made our trials the greater; but he was, as he zs to this moment, 
the most honourable, the highest-minded of mortals. | 

“Ts this ” said I. 

** My George—my own dear husband,” replied she. ‘* Soon after his 
father died, my beloved parent was suddenly carried off by a fever. It 
all seemed like a dream—a bewildering dream ;—it was all too true; 
and I was removed to the care of my uncle, a most worthy excellent 
man, but not like my poor dear father. With him I lived for a year, 
seeing my poor dear George occasionally, and, I own, by stealth; but, 
towards the end of that year, my grief for my father’s loss having in 
some degree moderated, my uncle broke his intention to me of marrying 
me to his son, whom I had never seen, and who was expected home from 
the Continent very shortly. 

“ IT gave no answer, but told the history to George, whom I had the 
opportunity of meeting at the house of a dear and affectionate friend. 
He strenuously advised me to think no more of him, but to obey the 
wishes of my uncle; my non-compliance with which, I ought to tell 
you, involved to me the loss of a large fortune. Young women are 
not mercenary,” continued my hostess, “ and I had made up my mind; 
but the agitation consequent upon this worry, coming so soon upon the 
grief which my dear father’s death had caused me, brought on an illness 
which it was supposed would be fatal; nothing, my uncle was told, could 
save me but removing to a warm climate. The affectionate friend, of whom 
I have already spoken, was going to the south of France, and offered to 
take me with her! my uncle accepted the invitation, and I went.” 

“ Yes,” said I, ** and, thank Heaven, recovered.’’ 

“ True,” said Mrs. Spraggs; “ but here comes my story: if I failed 
to marry my cousin, whom I had never seen, before I was of age, the 
fortune which I should forfeit by not marrying him would devolve on 
him. I could not marry him—TI loved another. I was not aware— 
indeed I was not,” continued my companion, warming with her subject, 
“ that my friend was so deeply interested in my fate; but so it was ; 
and—I blush to tell you of the deceit that was practised—but she, find- 
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ing that my life depended upon my marriage with my former preserver, 
and knowing the impossibility of gaining my uncle’s consent, wrote to 
him assuring him of my death at her house near Marseilles. He natu- 
rally believed it, and the circumstances of the case naturally prevented 
our ever undeceiving him. He died, all the fortune went to my Cousin, 
and, aided only by the produce of some jewels and other valuables which 
my dear father gave me, and some other assistance from my poor dear 
friend, who is now dead, George and I were married, and he took this 
farm, where his constant care and industry have ‘ increased our store,’ 
and here we are happy and contented as you see us.” 

“ And,” said I, ** have you never seen this cousin from whom you 
fled, and who is reaping the benefit of your disinterestedness ?”” 

** Never,” said she. 

“ Then,” exclaimed I, bursting into a flood of tears which I could 
no longer restrain, “ Amelia Vincent,—you see him now!” 

A slight scream escaped her lips, and she fell senseless into my arms ; 
at which precise period Mr. George Spraggs suddenly made his appear- 
ance on the lawn before us, having under his arm two double-barrelled 
guns destined for the day’s amusement. 

‘* What’s this ?”’ cried he, starting forward, and, rather to my satis- 
faction, dropping hisartillery. ‘ Amelia, what is it ?—speak—tell me !”’ 

** Hold, hold,” said I, “ I know it all——-” 

* Know what?” said George ; “‘ what is the meaning of all this?” 

* Be calm,” said I, ** let her recover.”’ 

“ But why is she ill—why agitated ?”’ said George. 

* One word will explain,” said I; “ trust me this is the happiest mo- 
ment of my life.” 

“IT am bewildered,” said the doubting husband; whose tender care 
for his wife seemed to prevail over every other of the conflicting feelings 
by which he was agitated. 

“George, George,” sobbed Amelia, recovering, “‘ it is—my cousin— 
Singleton - 

‘Singleton Vincent!” cried George: “is it to be believed ?—have we 
been betrayed ?—discovered to be disturbed ?” 

“* Heaven forbid!” said I ; “ this, my good friend, is no moment for 
explanation ; Amelia requires your care—lead her into the house ; calm 
yourself, my dear Amelia,” continued I ; “lean on me, and rely upon me 
for the rest of my life.”’ 

We led her into the little breakfast-room, and in a short time she 
was able to relate the manner in which I had discovered myself to her; 
a repetition of my assurance that my visit was purely accidental seemed 
to make George happy, as the first impression on his mind was, that my 
coming had been premeditated, and that it was preparatory to some dis- 
closure which would break up and destroy the comfort which he and his 
happy family were enjoying. 

here needs little more to be told. It was in vain I insisted upon 
returning to my cousin the fortune to which I had succeeded, nor would 
they hear of even changing their residence. All I could obtain was a 
mise of an annual visit from them to London with their dear children, in 
return for one of mine of equal duration at least, to them, in the country. 
Two additional rooms are already in progress at the cottage, and I 
have prevailed upon George to become the tenant of two adjoining 
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farms, by persuading him that he must consider me a partner in the 
concern, upon which ground [ also have claimed the right of furnishing 
the new portion of the house when finished. 

Delighted to find myself, instead of being alone in the world, sur- 
rounded by such dear relations, I shall for the future divide my time 
between the pursuits and avocations of the metropolis and my rural 
home ; reserving to myself till the time comes the pleasure of portioning 
off my fair young cousins, and starting their merry brother in life; or, 
failing in that expectation, bequeath to the children the fortune which 
their parents will not accept, on condition that, out of affection to me, 
they change their names from Spraggs to Vincent. 

A these circumstances have combined to cure the eccentricities of 
my “truant disposition,’’ and it is with gratitude and contentment I 
look back to the results of My Last Tour, which in all probability will 
be the Last I shall ever make. 








THE MANAGER’S NOTE-BOOK.—NO. XIV." 


THOMAS KNIGHT. 


Thomas Knight was born in the county of Dorset; his family though 
not particularly wealthy, ranked very high in the estimation of their 
neighbours. Thomas was intended for the bar, and, as a preparatory 
measure, was placed with a friend in London for the purpose of receiving 
lessons in elocution from the veteran Macklin. He was so very atten- 
tive, as a pupil, to Macklin’s directions, that he became a great favourite 
with the old man, so much so, indeed, that he very frequently allowed 
him to accompany him to the theatre; and it was not Jong before his 
inclinations evidently tended to a theatrical life, but his duty triumphed 
over his inclination, and he abandoned all thoughts of adopting it. 
Family circumstances, however, shortly after compelled him immediately 
to decide upon his future course of life, and he fixed upon the stage. 

Having made his election, Macklin did all he could to qualify him; 
and he made his first appearance at the Richmond Theatre in Charles 
Surface: the attempt was oy no means auspicious ; in fact, it was a com- 
plete failure ; but being gifted with great spirits and perseverance, and 
conscious of his own talents, he applied with unwearied diligence to the 
study of a profession, which he was now determined to follow, and very 
soon surmounted the difficulties which impeded his progress, and started 
for Lancaster, where he made his first appearance in Austin’s com- 

vany. 

When he was about to leave London he called on his tutor and friend 
Macklin, took an affectionate leave of him, thanked him for the benefit 
he had received from his instructions, good advice, and fatherly atten- 
tion; lamenting it was not in his power to make him a suitable return, 
but offered him such as he could afford, which he begged his acceptance 
of as a testimony of his gratitude. ‘‘ If I have served you,’ said the 
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veteran, “ so far, so well.” Knight still pressing him to take his little 
present, Macklin grew angry, and literally pushed him out of the house 
and banged the door after him. They were, however, good friends 
afterwards, . 

Tate Wilkinson saw Knight at Edinburgh: he thought he had talent 
for tragedy, and engaged him. He made his appearance at York, in 
Lothario, in August, 1782. Mrs. Jordan was the Calista. Wilkinson 
the next day confessed that he was wrong that time, and advised 
Knight to give up all thoughts of the stage. ‘* You’]l never be an 
actor,”’ said he; “ you have nota requisite for either tragedy or comedy, 

ou are an impostor.”” But Knight soon convinced the manager that 
he passed a wrong sentence on his abilities from one unlucky accident. 
He daily improved, and soon became a great favourite. ‘* However,” 
says Tate, “ to my great satisfaction, he has, as to my auguring so ill 
of him, proved, and set me down an ass. If he had taken my advice, 
I should have lost one of the best conducted gentlemen in my company, 
and the public an excellent actor.” 

On the 30th of April previous, Miss Margaret Farren, who had been 
strongly recommended by her sister, Miss Farren of Drury Lane Theatre, 
afterwards Countess of Derby, appeared at York in Leonora, in the 
** Padlock ;”’ it was her first attempt, and she was heartily welcomed. 
In June, 1786, Miss Margaret Farren returned to the York company 
upon a fixed engagement ; she had been in Scotland and Ireland, and 
was greatly improved. She commenced in Gillian in the “ Quaker,” 
and filled the singing parts in general; at her benefit she played the 
Poor Soldier with so much success as to be attractive throughout Wil- 
kinson’s circuit. Knight was very assiduous in his devotions to her, 
and his attentions some time after ended, like a modern comedy, in a 
marriage. 

* During the five years Knight was in the York circuit, he never had 
but one dispute with his manager, and that was in getting up “ Such 
things are.’ The part Knight was to perform (Twineall) was put third 
in the play-bill; he refused to play the part unless his name was placed 
first. Wilkinson sent to Bath, and Keasberry sent him a play-bill, 
which proved to be printed exactly in the same routine of characters as 
the York bill. Dimond, their first man, played the part, and was third 
in the bill. It was all to no purpose, Knight would not, nor did not 
perform the part. Knight's friends, who were numerous, endeavoured 
to make a disturbance ; but, on a little reflection, they judged it better 
to decline. 

Notwithstanding this fracas, when he quitted the company shortly 
after, which had been previously arranged, for Bath, they parted the 
best friends. Miss M. Farren was also engaged at Bath, and they 
eee there very early in 1788, in which year that lady became Mrs. 
Knight. 

Mr. and Mrs. Knight made their first appearance on the Covent 
Garden —_ on the 25th of September, 1795, in Jacob and Bridget 
in “ The Chapter of Accidents ;” the afterpiece was “ The Deserter,”’ 
in which Knight played Skirmish. 

Knight was an actor long looked for; an actor who had taken Nature 
for his model, divested of common-place buffoonery and grimace, from 
which the discerning mind can acquire no real or substantial entertain- 
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ment, although it may enjoy a temporary spark of merriment. His 
attention was so wholly engrossed by the scene, as to make him ap 
unconscious of being before an audience ; the very excellence of the art ; 
his humour was rather dry than sportive or luxuriant, When he 
said in the part of Jacob, “ London is a fine place, and that, for his 
part, he was come up to live and die in it,” the audience gave him 
a very cheering assurance that they were glad of it. ere was 
much rustic simplicity in his acting. His Skirmish was, however, in- 
ferior to his Jacob. 

Mrs. Knight possessed sufficient talent to render her highly service- 
able to the theatre. Her person was good, not quite so tall as her 
sister, yet her features bore a strong resemblance to those of Lady 
Derby: the similarity of their voices was still more remarkable. 

On the 30th they made their second appearance in Sim and Jane in 
* Wild Oats,” and Priscilla Tomboy and Watty Cockney in “ The 
Romp.’? Sim was one of his happiest personifications. Mrs. Knight’s 
choice in the farce was an unlucky one. For the first two months they 
acted very frequently, but not being in the new and successful pieces, 
they were, in the theatrical phrase, afterwards shelved for nearly the 
remainder of the season. 

In May, 1796, they took their first benefit, when Knight gave a 
specimen of his authorship by curtailing Holcroft’s “‘ Comedy of Du- 
plicity ” into three acts, under the title of “The Masked Friend,” 
wrote a recitation and song, called ** The Barber’s Petition,” which 
Fawcett gave, spoke “ Job Gawkey’s Ramble to Bath,” &c. 

In May, 1797, for Johnston’s benefit, a farce called “ The Honest 
Thieves, or the Faithful Irishman,”’ was produced; this was a mere 
curtailment of “ The Committee:” it was greatly successful, and very 
finely acted. Knight had the credit of the farce: a fortnight after they 
took their benefit, Elliston came from Bath to act Sheva for them. His 
piece, “ The Honest Thieves,” was performed, and an afterpiece, and 
the whole receipt of the night was only 141/., including tickets. 

Miss Farren’s last appearance on the stage was on the 8th of April, 
i797, and her marriage with Lord Derby had scarcely taken place, 
when it was said that Mr. and Mrs. Knight, of Covent Garden Theatre, 
were to retire from the stage. However this was not the case, and at 
his benefit, in 1798, Knight revived Ben Johnson’s “ Every Man in his 
Humour,” which had not been acted at Covent Garden for twenty 
years. His Master Stephen was one of his best pieces of acting. ‘“ The 
Barber’s Petition ’ was repeated, with “ High Life below Stairs.” He 
played Sir Harry’s Servant ; Kitty, Mrs. Knight. At the conclusion 
of their three years’ engagement Mrs. Knight left Covent Garden 
Theatre. 

Mr. Knight acted Goldfinch for his benefit, 1799, and introduced to 
the stage Miss Adelaide Decamp, a sister of the late Mrs. Charles 
Kemble, a most amiable young lady, beloved by all who knew her ; 
later in life, in 1832, she accompanied her niece Miss Fanny Kemble, 
now Mrs. Butler, to America, where she died in the month of April, 
1834. 

On the 14th of November, 1799, Knight produced at Covent Garden 
*“* The Turnpike Gate,” a comic opera in two acts, the music by Ma- 
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zinghi and Reeve. This very pleasant little opera had a great run: the 

yart of Crack was exactly suited to Munden’s extraordinary abilities ; 
its success was greatly owing to his excellent acting, which was cer- 
tainly one of the finest comic bits ever seen on a stage. - 

In 1800, Knight declared himself one of the glorious eight (before 
mentioned), 

In 1801, he produced for his benefit a dramatic piece in one act, 
called “ What would the Man be at?” in which he personated three 
brothers of very different habits. It was not repeated. 

In December, 1802, he was applied to to furnish materials, as far as 
related to himself, for a theatrical biography which was then intended 
for publication, to which he replied :— 


“ 10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, Dec. 7, 1802: 

* Sir,—I fee] much obliged to you by your kind consideration, but such is the 
necessity of my private business and concerns, that I] have no leisure what- 
ever for the undertaking you allude to; and if I had, I confess I have 
conscientious objections to it, knowing well the bias c? the human mind 
when writing of itself. I never dare trust myself with its subject lest I 
might betray my vanity, and lead myself into disgrace; and as yet I have 
ever resisted temptation in this way, I trust you will excuse my declining 
the task. ‘The Mirror,’ about six or seven years ,since, published some- 
thing of the kind, and, if I recollect rightly (though ignorant of the source 
it came from), it was tolerably correct, oa the play-bills will inform you as 
to the characters I have performed. Again I thank you for your kind atten- 
tion, and remain, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

“ Tuos. Knigut.” 


To another application the following year he wrote as follows :— 


“ Sir,—My necessary avocations, together with no great share of health, 
do not afford me time sufficient to undertake the task you have been pleased 
to assign me; and, if I Aad time, I must at present doubt my adequacy. 
If I may be allowed a perusal before publication of what comes within my 
knowledge, I will with pleasure say 5 ae I know to be authentic, what the 
contrary ; further I cannot engage todo. I differ with you in opinion that 
theatrical persons are the only persons from which correct information can 
be obtained; (wishing every success to literature and genius, more espe- 
cially when employed on the principles of liberality and justice in the de- 
velopment of that which concerns the histrionic art,) I will with pleasure in 
conversation point out to you aught within my knowledge of facts which 
might forward the ends of historic truth, and contribute to the accuracy of 
your laudable undertaking. 

“] remain, Sir, your very humble servant. 
“ Tuos. Knignt.” 


In June, 1802, the Liverpool Theatre was advertised to be let for a 
term of years, Aickin’s lease expiring that season. The celebrated Mr. 
Lewis and Mr. Knight became the lessees for fourteen years, at 1500/. 
a-year; the late lessee, generally called Tyrant Aickin, from his con- 
stantly personating the tragedy tyrants, had it for 360/. a-year. Aickin 
offered a greater rent than Knight and Lewis, but the new lessees were 
selected from many candidates in a most gratifying and complimen- 
tary manner. Aickin closed his season on the 24th of September, 
1802, the last performance previous to the alterations taking place for 
the reception of the new managers. The house underwent so entire 
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a change that it was very properly called the new theatre: the interior 
was rebuilt upon an enlarged scale, and the scenery, wardrobes, &c., 
— new. They opened on the 6th of June, 1803, and their bills 
stated :— 


“ Messrs. Lewis and Knight most respectfully submit to the liberality 
and candour of the public the justice of a small addition to the price of 
admission. The considerable increase of weekly disbursements in conse- 
quence of rebuilding the theatre, the great expense of new scenery, ward- 
robe, decorations, furniture, additions to the band, and the general esta- 
blishment (so effectually necessary to render it worthy the opulence and 
spirit of the second town in England), encourage the managers to rely with 
confidence on the support of a generous public; and while they presume 
that for elegance and accommodation, and for the true purposes of u theatre, 
the Liverpool Theatre is not surpassed by any in the kingdom, they have the 
honour to assure the town that, in the direction of it, no exertion shall be 
wanting to support its consequence, and to give general satisfaction.—Boxes, 
4s. 6d.; upper boxes, 4s.; pit,3s.; gallery, ls. 6d.” 


They commenced on the 6th of June with “ Speed the Plough,” and 
* No Song no Supper.” Previous to the play the following address 
(written by Mr. T. Dibdin) was spoken by Knight in the character of a 
sailor :— 


“ Well, our tackle’s all ready, our hands are all staunch, 
And a glorious sight of ye come to the launch! 
We've built, as you see, a snug tight pleasure boat, 
And we hope that your honours will keep it afloat. 
Each cabin’s convenient, at least so we planned, 
We’ve snug berths below, and our tops are well manned ; 
Our timbers are taut, all our canvas is new, | 
I’rom London’s first rates we've selected our crew ; 
And each on ¢Ahts deck comes with free inclination, 
To rise in the service by your approbation, 
At least we'll endeavour in good and bad weather, 
To keep all our passengers happy together. 
Though with hen provisions you find your own table, 
We'll keep you in spirits as long as we are able. 
We’ve artillery, too, care and folly to shoot, 
And are arm’d, as these gentlemen tell ye, en flute (the orchestra), 
We've great guns for tragedy, loaded so well, 
If they do but go off they'll be certain to ¢el/ : 
While with small shot of farce, and low comedy swivels, 
We've sworn to burn, sink, and destroy the blue devils ; 
But aim where we will, we shall ever desire 
From your hands a broadside to second our fire. 
Should ye ask with what freightage our vessel is stored, 
What cargo, what riches we carry on board ? 
Look round, you'll see all Britons value on earth— 
True freedom, good nature, wit, beauty, and worth : 
With such lading as this, while our voyage we measure, 
Our anchor is hope, and our compass your pleasure. 
Yet hold—ere I go, you may think it but right 
To know under what sort of colours we fight; 
Our vessel is royal, the standard you view— 

What can ne'er be pulled down while supported by you.” 
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The old prices were restored in the winter, when the London per- 
formers left. | 

From the great increase of rent, and the restrictions in their lease, 
the general opinion was that it would be impossible to pay’the rent 
from the proceeds, instead of which they made a handsome profit, and 
renewed in 1817 at an additional rent. 

Master Betty played there fourteen nights, in 1804, at an average of 
300/. each performance : on the night after his first appearance, with 
the first yepresentation of a new and popular play, the receipts were 
only 20/., and for several nights they increased but little. This is 
generally the case in London, as well as in the country, after any very 
extraordinary attraction. It was at the Liverpool theatre that the play 
of “ Oroonoko ” was hooted from the stage, because it reflected on the 
slave trade. 

In 1803, at his benefit at Covent Garden, Knight produced a new 
farce in two acts, called “ Hints to Painters.” It was not repeated, 
His benefit produced 379/. 

He remained at Covent Garden but one season after he became Lessee 
of the Liverpool theatre: his farewell benefit took place on the 15th of 
May, 1804, when he respectfully informed his friends and the public, 
that in consequence of finding his health during the winter season in- 
adequate to the discharge of his theatrical duty, his last appearance on 
that stage would take place on that evening. He acted on the occasion 
the Farmer in “Speed the Plough,’’ spoke a farewell address, and 
played Lenitive in ‘* The Prize” for the first time. 


HIS FAREWBLL ADDRESS. 


* Twenty-three times hath Phebus’ car gone round 
Since first I ventured on theatric ground ; 
Since first impell’d, though not by tragic rage, 
* To strut and fret my hour upon the stage,’— 
Near half of which, cheer'd by your genial ray, 
Gaily have glided as a summer's day ; 
Glad if my efforts from the brow of care 
Have chased a wrinkle prematurely there ; 
Supremely blest if e’er those efforts brought 
One moment’s respite from corroding thought ; 
Then why, in giving it you joy receive, 
(Says Friendship) why the mutual profit leave ; 
Wherefore, if pleased in pleasing should you 
Now come to bid your valued friends adieu ; 
Have then your labours gathered too much wealth ? 
Not so, believe me, but too little health. 
For, though at night your smiles I’ve tried to gain, 
The morrow oft has proved a day of pain. 
That I’m sincere, I pray you now believe me, 
Though here accustom’d sometimes to deceive you, 
For I no more Count Cassell’s arts shall try ; 
‘Upon my honour that is all gone by; 
And if 1 copy Farmer Ashfield now, 
‘Twill be in real pains to ‘Speed the Plough ;’ 
While silken kerchief supersedes the rag 
I've oft display'd in pompous Master Tagg. 
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Yet should the scribbling whim take no denial 
But bid me bring more ‘Honest Thieves’ to trial ; 
Should I at leisure, spite of critic drolls, 

Try once more this Bar to take the tolls ; 

Say, would you, friends, your kind support refuse 
To the weak hobblings of a rustic muse: 

Then, who can tell, if not in substance plain, 

But here (should fancy stir a troubled brain) 
My spirit may appear and walk again? 

Yet, be such future efforts hail'd or not, 

Your former kindness ne’er can be forgot ; 

For which, while memory brings the past to view, 
This heart must warm with gratitude to you; 

To you (boxes), to you (pit), to you (gallery), and to all ranks, 
I give my heartfelt, my sincerest thanks.” 


Mrs. Knight died at Bath, September, 1804. 

After quitting Covent Garden, Mr. Knight devoted a great part of 
his time to the Liverpool Theatre ; in 1816, he negociated an engage- 
ment with his old friend Elliston. In one of his letters he says :—* I 
have done my utmost once more to have the pleasure of shaking i by 
the hand :—may your success never fail you!’’ He then lived at Norton 
Hall, Litchfield, a distance of eighty-seven miles, and at the time of his 
death at Woore, sixty-five miles from Liverpool, in which all his propert 
was seated, and to the improvement of which all his efforts were directed. 
His head-quarters, it must be confessed, were considerably distant 
from the scene of action. 

In 1817, a new lease was granted of the Liverpool Theatre, to Knight 
and Mr. Thomas Lewis, son of the late admirable actor of Covent 
Garden Theatre ; they admitted Banks, the manager, to a share of ‘the 
profits and Knight and Lewis had a part of the Manchester concern 
with Banks. 

The following is a copy of the last letter Mr. Knight ever wrote :— 


“ January 29th, 1820; Manor House, 
“ Woore, near Stafford, Shropshire. 

‘Dear Elliston,—I should have been happy to have rende rou all the 
services your letter requested with our popular performer, but Mr. Lewis, 
knowing my advocacy would have been unavailing, wisely answered for me 
without delay, and I rejoice you succeeded without my interference. 

“The purport of this is, to introduce to your notice a gentleman (whose 
education and manners merit the distinction) of the name of Raymond 
Hicks; who is inclined, should the like success attend his future efforts 
as on his first appearance at Liverpool, to make the stage his profession. If 
convenient to the arrangements of your theatre, he would esteem himself 
much obliged by the favour of your permission to perform there the cha- 
racter of Hamlet, in which he lately appeared at our Liverpool Theatre with 
marked success. I heard him twice rehearse the part, and was much pleased ; 
but previous to the night of his performing it, I was obliged to leave Liver- 
pool, which I regret: several, however, of my critical friends there, together 
with my partners, who attended his performance, agree that they have sel- 
dom, if ever, witnessed a better first appearance. 

“ As I know, my old friend, ‘ you love to do good,’ should it be in your 
power (with tolerable ease to yourself, for Heaven knows you have enough 
to do) to aid in the development of the theatricai talents of the gentleman 
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herein-named, (of which I anges well), I shall, if possible, feel myself per- 
= to you, more than I already am. 
ith best wishes for the entire success of your arduous and great under- 


taking, I am, dear Elliston, very faithfully yours, &e. 
“ THOMAS Katcur.” 


The gentleman above-named is the same who appeared at Drury 
Lane on the 6th of April, 1820, and who has been so frequently before 
the public lately by the name of Otway. 

Mr. Knight died suddenly at the Manor House, at Woore, on the 4th 
of Sehienry. 1820, only five ‘dav after writing this letter. 

Mr. Knight possessed in a high degree the ir gy for an actor ; 
his person was light and elegant, his deportment that of a finished gen- 
tleman ; his voice was rather melodious than otherwise. With great 
flexibility of countenance, and that self-possession, guided by good 
sense, which constitutes tact, whatever he undertook in the line of his 
profession, he did well. His Count Cassell, Farmer Ashfield, and Ple- 
thora, three very different characters, were all very superior perform- 
ances ; his assumption of Farmer Ashfield riveted the attention of his 
audience for the purity and richness of its delineation. Emery succeeded 
him in the character, and made it totally different; he was equal, per- 
haps better, in the broad and rough parts, but unquestionably fell short 
of Knight in the nice touches of feeling. 

His Plethora, in “ Secrets worth Knowing,’’ showed the extent of his 
theatrical knowledge, and his ability to execute the designs of the 
author ; it was an original and unique performance, which no actor who 
has since attempted the character has in any degree approached; nor 
has the easy, elegant, frivolous foppishness of Count Cassell ever been 
so well hit off. And so distinct did he keep these characters, that it 
was scarcely possible to recognise him in any one of them, as the person 
who had acted either of the others. 

By great perseverance he succeeded in correcting the deficiency of his 
early education, and was thereby enabled to cultivate the acquaintance 
of eminent and scientific men; one of his most intimate associates was 
Nicholson, celebrated for his knowledge of natural philosophy. His 
natural ambition was to live in good society, which, from his first coming 
on the stage, he succeeded in doing, though i ina provincial theatre; but 
his good sense pointed out the necessity of conducting himself as a 
gentleman, and from that determination he never departed ; and, to his 
honour be it recorded, that although the company he kept was attended 
with more expense than he ought perhaps to have incurred, so provident 
was he in his financial arrangements, that he was never in debt; and 
some years before his death had realised a handsome independence. 
By his death, his associates sustained the loss of an enlightened com- 
panion and a sincere friend. 
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EXCURSIONS IN THE ENVIRONS OF DIEPPE. 
Tue Crirk pes Limes. 


Cuancerhas, at times, given me some smart slaps, but it has never 
failed afterwards to stroke the cheek that yet tingled from the last blow. 
I have in consequence arrived at so truly Christian a philosophy that I 
patiently hold forth the right cheek when I have been smitten on the 
left. At Dieppe I had again the luck of being at first unfortunate; all 
the strangers who had visited the town for the sake of sea-bathing were 
gone. That, of itself, would have been a subject of regret; but, as these 
guests had left the place on the first of October, the public library had 
been closed on the same day, and this grieved me much, for, though I 
am by no means a book-worm, yet I hoped to have there found informa- 
tion on this or the other point. I therefore resolved at once to call upon 
the librarian, and to arrange the matter with him; and lucky it was 
that I did so. P. J. Feret, librarian of Dieppe, is incontestably one of 
those men who have studied the history of their country with most 
industry and success. He offered immediately to accompany me to the 
library, where we stayed a considerable time; and I had occasion to 
congratulate myself on the disappointment which had forced me to make 
his personal acquaintance. He coincided in my notions of the import- 
ance of popular customs, traditions, and dialect. He showed me in the 
library several Roman and Gallic antiquities mostly dug up in the Cilé 
des Limes ; and when I mentioned my intention of inspecting this his- 
torical riddle, Feret offered to accompany me thither the following 
day. 

Half a league from Dieppe, on the top of the cliff, you come to an 
earthen dike, or rampart, thrown up in the form of a semicircle of about 
two thousand yards, and having at its foot a ditch, which leave no room 
todoubt that this place was fortified at some remote period by the hand of 
man. This wall and ditch on the land-side, and the cliff about sixty 
yards in height towards the sea, defended those who were within the en- 
closure from any sudden surprise. Places fortified by walls and ditches 
are in general not very remarkable ; they are to be found everywhere, 
and belonging to all the periods of history; but these seem to be the 
work of a gigantic race. Such, at least, is the first impression produced 
upon the mind by the wall, in many places more than sixty feet high, 
and, by the extent of the fortification, capable of containing an army of 
several hundred thousand men. I am not aware that there exists in 
Europe an historical monument of the kind on so large a scale. 

Within the fortification, you perceive, especially along the wall, 
several excavations, all of them nearly in the form of a blunt half-moon. 
Researches in some of them have convinced Feret that these were 
anciently the sites of habitations. There were found in them pieces of 
Gallic urns, ashes, and bones, burned and unburned, also stone axes, 
finished and unfinished, and some coins of the period antecedent to the 
Roman conquest of Gaul. Among the bones dug up, were several which 
= supposed not to belong to any of the animal species now known in 

urope. 

I “re left half of the enclosure was found a series of hillocks, which, 
on examination, proved to be barrows or burial-places; on one side of 
Dec.—voL. LIV. CCXVI. 2u 
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these graves was discovered a canal, also in the form of a half-moon, 
constructed of stones laid one upon another; and Feret is of opinion 
that it served to admit a current of air to the spot where the dead, 
whose ashes were found, were burned. Lastly, on digging nearly in the 
centre of the wall, near the margin of the cliff, there were discovered the 
ruins of a Roman building, and in it bones and sculls, likewise Roman 
vases, glass rings, pins, hair-pins, and coins of the emperors. 

The question, who constructed this gigantic work? naturally occurs 
to every mind, and there the dispute commences. There is not one of 
the races that, so far as the records of history extend, ever set foot in 
Normandy, to which it has not been attributed. The English, the Nor- 
mans, Charlemagne, the Romans, the Gauls, the Saxons, the Belgians, 
have all had their advocates. The two hypotheses which have main- 
tained their ground to the present day are, firstly, that of Feret, which 
represents the Cité des Limes as a Belgio-Gallic opptdum, whither, accord- 
ing to Cesar, the Gauls living dispersed retired on the approach of an 
enemy, with wives, children, and effects ; and secondly, that of another 
investigator, Fallue, who considers it as a Roman-Gallic work, and 
brings it into connexion with other similar fortifications, though on a 
smaller scale, in Normandy ; which, according to him, were constructed 
to protect the country against the attacks of the northern Germans, and 
especially of the Saxons. Both hypotheses are supported by a great dis- 
play of erudition, which struck terror into a poor lounger like myself, 
when I ventured to turn over the publications in which they are set 
forth ; but I must confess that I am rather disposed to coincide in 
Feret’s views. 

One remark, however, I will venture to subjoin; I have read here and 
there descriptions of the American antiquities, left by a civilization of which 
no other traces exist, and I was strongly uiaeed of the latter. These 
gigantic walls, enclosing a tract of some miles, capable of harbouring 
the population of a Belgio-Gallic district two hundred miles in circum- 
ference, defying the revolutions of ages, of nations, nay, of the earth 
itself, seem, like those American ruins, to indicate an extinct civilization. 
Among the coins that were found was one, on which was a head deco- 
rated with feathers, as was the custom with the savages of America; a 
circumstance that served still more to recall to the mind those mute wit- 
nesses of by-gone times in another hemisphere. 

Iam upon the whole no friend of ruins and monuments whose lan- 
guage we no longer understand ; but it is impossible to pass the Cité 
des Limes without pausing in astonishment and admiration. If these 
walls could speak, if one of the sleepers in those graves could rise and 
relate to us what has happened during his slumber of some thousand 
years, the whole phalanx of the literati would fall upon him and despatch 
him once more, because he had disturbed their dreams, and spoiled their 
sport, which, by the by, no dead dreamer has a right to do. 

In going and returning, Feret related much that was highly interest- 
ing tome. When he first commenced his researches here, the wise in 
their own conceit set him down for a fool, who was throwing away his 
own money and that of his friends; for a society had been formed at 
Dieppe to defray the expense of the excavations. Presently, the anti- 

uities that had been discovered began to be talked of in the town, and 
hes these wise men plumply declared Feret a sly fellow, who buried 
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over night what he dug up in the morning. At length, the labourers 
found a skeleton in the ruins of the Roman building; and, two days 
afterwards, the whole town and the surrounding country talked of the 
discovery, and it was universally reported that a general, with two croix 
@’honneur about his neck, had been dug up in Ceesar’s Camp, as the 
Cité des Limes is called by the common people. The good folks pro- 
bably thought that they could not do too much honour to one who for a 
thousand years had been an inhabitant of Cesar’s Camp, nay, who 
might even have been himself a Cesar. The anecdote is characteristic 

enough of Dieppe and its environs. . 

The Cité des Limes has other wonders besides this general and his 
decorations. It was natural that these gigantic walls should operate 
upon the imagination of a poetic people. Animating them in their own 
way, they related the following story :—in clear moonshiny nights, about 
the time of the full moon in September, the passenger, approaching from 
Dieppe, sees a great number of young females of exquisite beauty stand- 
ing around a table, on which are spread wares, apparel, and trinkets of 
all sorts: when any one goes up to the table to look at the commodities, 
the beautiful damsels presently surround him, joking and toying with 
him, till at length they so completely entangle him in the net of their 
charms, that he follows them involuntarily to the edge of the cliff, where, 
amidst acclamations and scornful laughter, they tumble him into the 
sea. 

Who knows but this tradition may have as high an historical import 
as those remains of the ancient inhabitants of the Cité des Limes, dug 
up on its site? Perhaps there once dwelt in them a conquering race, 
which, having attained a higher point of cultivation than the conquered, 
offered for sale to the latter the products of its luxury at a fair held here 
some time in September; whereupon, the elders and the priests of the 
vanquished strove to secure their youth from the influence of the new 
civilization by this tale. All popular traditions owe their origin to some 
circumstance or other, and it would be worth while to study them from 
this point of view; the skeleton, most assuredly, belongs in general to 
history; the imagination of the people has created merely the form in 
which it is clothed. 

In a village situated on the opposite side of Dieppe, on the road to 
Caudebec, a tradition has been current from time immemorial, that 
females covered with white veils are to be seen at night on a certain 
spot, and researches on that spot have proved that it was a burial-ground 
during the Roman sway in Gaul. The tradition has, therefore, outlived 
the Franks, the Normans, the English, and the French; for it must 
assuredly have originated at the time when the cemetery, as such, still 
excited the imagination of the people. In another village situated on the 
left bank of the river Dieppe, the credulous frequently saw horsemen in 
white, scampering over the fields, and turning up the ground with their 
lances. Tradition added that, in former times, these horsemen in white 
had been defeated in battle by other horsemen in red, and that the 
former came to look for their slain comrades. There can be no doubt 
that a battle was once fought here. Perhaps the tradition dates back 
from the times of the Romans, for it is well known that the Roman 
cavalry wore white mantles. Who were the horsemen in red, it would 


be more difficult to decide. 
2n2 
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The traditions on the left side of Dieppe are more Roman, those on 
the right, more German in their nature. The river was probably the 
boundary between the old German Belgians and the Gauls properly so 
called. 

Another tradition, which still survives among the people on this side 
of the river, reminds one of the high respect in which matrimony was 
held by the Germans. According to this tradition, old maids were 
doomed after death to draw an iron harrow in hell; their mortal sin was 
celibacy. But the names of a great number of villages point still more 
decidedly than these traditions to the Germans, the German-Belgians, 
or the Saxons, who once dwelt in these parts. Thus Saqueville is, in 
Latin, Villa Saxonis; and Anglisqueville must derive its name from the 
Angles. 

In regard to the popular festivals, the river forms again a decided 
boundary between the inhabitants of the two shores. The feast of 
Epiphany is held throughout all Normandy, as far as Dieppe. Farther 
on, towards Picardy, on the other hand, this day is not a popular but 
only a church festival. The children here celebrate the festival of St. 
Nicholas in its stead. In the environs of Dieppe, indeed, it is not the 
day on which presents are made to children, as in all Belgium and on 
the Rhine, but merely a day of amusement for them; when they go 
about with paper lanterns of various colours, fastened to the ends of long 
sticks. In Eu, on the contrary, it is on this day that presents are made 
tochildren. In the immediate environs of Dieppe, as well as farther on 
towards the Seine, the children receive their gifts on Mid-Lent Sunday ; 
on that day, they put a wooden shoe in the fire-place, and Mi-caréme, 
whom they figure to themselves as a kind of fairy, drops the gifts into 
it. This wooden shoe is also met with along the Rhine, at the festival 
of St. Nicholas. 

To me, this gradual transition of the feast of St. Nicholas into another, 
seems not wholly unimportant. It is well known that the first Christian 
priests adopted as much as possible of the ceremonies, at least, of 
Paganism. That the feast of St. Nicholas may be a holyday for children, 
even without its presents, is not doubtful, in the environs of Dieppe ; 
but without them it has a totally different character from that which it 
presents in the whole of ancient Belgium to the Rhine, as it now exists 
there. The inference, that this was a festival for children before the time 
of St. Nicholas and his gifts, does not appear to me too bold. If it was a 
Pagan festival of the ancient German-Belgians, its confinement between 
the Rhine and the Seine, which could not otherwise be easily accounted 
for, is perfectly natural. But enough of this. I merely wished to show 
by one example the historical importance of suchlike trifles, as most 
historians might deem them, in order to justify my partiality for such 
inquiries. 


ARQUES. 


I was listening one evening at my inn at Dieppe to an historical con- 
versation: one of my fellow lodgers had been making an excursion with 
his wife, to Arques; he returned full of all that he had seen, and began 
to overflow as soon as he saw the landlord. He could not find terms 
strong enough to express how interesting his visit to Arques had proved. 
He had particularly explored the field of battle :—‘* Everybody that 
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comes, hither,” said our host, “thinks, like you, and not a.trayeller 
fails to afford himself the pleasure of seeing Arques.”’ , 7 

‘It is, indeed, a most interesting place.’? ” 

“Tf one did but know,” rejoined the landlord, “ who it was that 
fought there ?’? | 

** Why, Henry the Fourth, to be sure—everybody knows that,” . 

“‘ Right, everybody does know that ; but with whem did. he fight? 
that is the secret; some say with the Flemings and the Belgians, others 
even talk of the English; but I rather think it was the Gauls, from 
whom we are all descended.” 

The stranger looked with some surprise at our learned host ; he then 
very calmly replied, ‘‘ You are wrong, Sir; Henry the Fourth defeated 
the League (Ligue) at Arques.”’ 

“* Ah, yes! the line (digne) against which he sent the cavalry, as the 
little corporal used always to do.” 

With these two technical terms, the landlord had got upon a field 
with which he was well acquainted. He had been an hussar under 
Napoleon, and had served in Spain, and the two words, line and cavalry, 
had touched the most sonorous chords of his heart, and long did they 
continue to vibrate. I have no mind to leave Normandy, and to trans- 
port myself along with him to Spain. At any rate, this conversation 
proves what fruit Feret’s researches have produced among the people: 
for there can be no doubt that the sceptical erudition of our host had 
merely confounded the two places, the field of Battle of Arques and the 
Cité des Limes, in order to send out Henry the Fourth against the 
Belgio-Gauls. 

This learned conversation confirmed me in my resolution to go the 
next day to Arques. One of the most beautiful walks <o be found far 
and near leads to this place. On setting out, you proceed for some 
distance along the middle of the hill, on the left near Dieppe, and enjoy 
a delicious view of the valley, the town, the harbour, and the sea. You 
then come to an alley of lofty trees, whose boughs form living arcades 
over your head. At length, the village with its church, and near it the 
ruins of the castle, appear before you. 

The castle is seated on a ‘solitary elevation, and affords picturesque 
views from allsides. It was built by William Count de Talau, uncle of 
William the Bastard. It was taken by Philip Augustus, but restored 
to Richard Coeur de Lion by the peace of 1196. In later times it was 
alternately in the possession of the French and English, till it was finally 
reduced by the former under Charles the Seventh. Henry the Fourth 
cannonaded the army ef the League from this castle. This celebrated 
structure is now a ruin, and is daily falling more and more to decay. 
In the year 1780, an ordinance was issued permitting the inhabitants of 
Arques to employ the then remaining materials of the castle for useful 
buildings. The palace was pulled down for the purpose of building 
huts. Those mills in the valley, those farm-yards, those barns, that cot 
which belongs to a day-labourer, were built with the stones of the proud 
castle. I have not read any book about Dieppe and its environs, but 
what contains lamentations over the Vandalism of the age which pe 
sumes to lay hands on the fallen ruins of a castle, and to convert them 
into mean buildings. Spare your tears, ye sentimental antiquaries, for 
a better occasion, and consider what tears of blood were mingled with 
the mortar which cemented the stones of the castle of Arques ! 
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Arques was a town so early as the ninth century, and, in the eleventh, 
it was one of the most important places in Normandy. Dieppe has 
acted the same part towards it, as, in later times, Havre has done 
towards Harfleur. Arques is now an inconsiderable village, interesting 
only on account of its beautiful and romantic environs, and its historical 
recollections. I shall advert to only one of them. Arques witnessed 
the first decisive victory gained by Henry the Fourth after his accession 
to the crown, over the League, in 1589. From the castle you overlook 
the whole field of battle, and to the tactician it may be a great treat to 
study there the movements of the two armies: I do not grudge it him. 
Somewhat more or less fog, and the great king might have died a little 
one. But, perhaps not: Henry the Fourth was the expression of a 
necessity of the times. It was requisite that royalty, then supported by 
the people, should annihilate the nodblesse, and set itself up in the place 
of the latter. Hence it was that Henry conquered the League; -the 
crop was ripe, no matter what was the name of the reaper. With 
Henry the Fourth, for whom preceding monarchs had done much to 
clear the way, absolute monarchy in France gained the final victory over 
the nobility; and, under Louis the Fourteenth, it attained its highest 
exaltation, to begin rolling down the hill on the other side, crushing all 
that should strive to stop its descent. 

How Henry acquired the name of Father of the People, it is now-a- 
days not difficult to say. He annihilated the last vestiges of popular 
liberty, he intrigued with every woman, and he squandered the treasures 
of his people. But all this is sooner forgotten than a hearty shake of 
the hand given by a king to an humble citizen. What may be effected 
by such means is now no secret. He walked about in the streets of 
Paris and talked with the shopkeepers; he once went into the cottage 
of a peasant, and sat down to table with him. And thus it was that he 
became popular, and a Father of the people. History, whose eyes are 
frequently not opened till long after the events which it records, is gra- 
dually doing justice to this monarch; but this merit it will not deny 
him, that on many occasions he displayed a truly chivalrous spirit, as at 
Arques, where, when one of his wings was beaten, he rushed almost alone 
upon the enemy, exclaiming, ‘* N’y a-t-id pas un bon chevalier qui 
sutvra son rai!” 

In the army of the League, as well as in that of the king, there were 
bands of German Landsknechts. Those of the League went over to the 
royalists at the beginning of the battle, and, afterwards, when it became 
general, they fell upon their own countrymen and the king’s troops. 
Owing to them, victory seemed for a time to incline to the Leaguers ; 
but when, in spite of their treachery, the royalists prevailed, they were 
slaughtered without mercy. What nation has not produced traitors! 
but there is none to share with the Germans—for the Flemings and the 
Swiss are of German origin—the disgrace of having produced Lands- 
knechts. Not a battle was fought in which the French did not bear a 
part, but they were always volunteers, and scarcely ever chaffered away 
their blood and their lives for money. The worst of it is, that the race 
of Landsknechts does not seem to be yet extinct; for it frequently ap- 
peared to me as if | saw them in Napoleon’s battles, twenty or thirty 
years ago. When we consider how readily these Landsknechts every- 
where lent a hand, as soon as their hire was dropped into it, in the 
oppression of the people, we shall be sensible that the Germans have a 
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stain upon their national character, which only time and change of 
conduct can wipe away. 


Le Manoir v’AnNGo. 


I had resolved to go on from Arques to Varengeville. I wished to 
see how the residence of a citizen of oni looked in its ruins after that 
of a sovereign of the country. The road, leading up and down hill, was 
rather fatiguing. By way of compensation, however, I had frequently 
the finest views, sometimes of Dieppe and the sea, at others of the 
charming environs of the town: I passed through Appeville, where the 
Scie forms a wild and deep valley. From Appeville my road led past 
the wood of Hautot. Here, under a lofty tree, [ found a beggar family, 
man, woman, and several children, seated at their dinner. Having 
several times witnessed such scenes, I had made enquiries here and there, 
and learned the following particulars concerning this class of vagrants. 
In the whole of Upper Normandy there are a great number of persons, 
who live solely upon the charity of the peasants, and by stealing fruit, 
poultry, eggs, &c. This condition is hereditary, as the dignity of peer 
formerly was. It is not charity alone—for fear contributes its share— 
that procures these colonies of itinerant beggars food and shelter. In 
every solitary farm-yard of Upper Normandy there is a place which 
stands open night and day for the reception of these mendicants. This 
kind of lodging is legalised, as it were, for the farmer demands of them 
their travelling-book :—how they came by such a book I know not, as in 
other parts of the continent it is only given to travelling artisans—and 
keeps it till the next morning, lest they should steal something from him 
during the night. Shelter is never refused, as such a refusa) would 
expose the farm-buildings to the risk of being burned down. A piece 
of bread they obtain at every house; but it would be too dry, if they 
were obliged to eat it without butter or meat, and a fowl in the pot was 
promised by Henry the Fourth to all Frenchmen. Accordingly, the 
beggars fish for fowls with hooks, which they bait with a bit of the 
bread that the owner of the fowl has given them. At the appointed 
hour the whole family meet in a wood, and there feast upon their prize. 

At Dieppe I was told that these happy mortals, whom care never 
annoys, living without law, being either above or below it, contract 
marriages in their own way. The beggar-lad seeks himself a lass of 
his own caste, and merely asks her if she is willing to be his helpmate. 
If she consents, the business is settled, and they proceed to the solemn 
ceremony of marriage. A fowl, the produce of their fishery, is put into 
an earthen pot and boiled. As soon as it is done, the bridegroom takes 
up his staff and strikes the pot with it. The marriage is valid for so 
many years as there are pieces. I do not venture to assert that this 
practice really prevails, but, as a report, it serves to characterise these 
colonies of vagrants, for it shows, at least, what the people think of 
them, 

It would be very difficult to determine the origin of these Norman 
gipsies, and to decide whether they are the descendants of a subdued 
race, which preferred the freedom of the beggar to the law of the con- 
queror ; for, even though they may themselves have old traditions, it is 
almost impossible to induce these people tospeak. I am not aware that 
any writer has ever yet made mention of these Norman beggar-colonies. 
ith these recollections I arrived at the village of Varengeville. It 
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consists of a number of very handsome farm-houses, Whether Ango’s 
residence in the village may have contributed to the flourishing appear- 
ance of this place, I know not, but I am inclined to believe so, for most 
Norman villages wear a very different aspect. Near the village is si- 
tuated the castle, or manoir, of Ango. 

Jean Ango was contemporary with Francis the First. He was the 
Jacques Coeur of that day. The son of an opulent father, he contrived 
by judicious enterprises to amass immense wealth. His ships traversed 
all the seas; he lent money and even a flotilla to his sovereign; and, 
when a foreign king, the king of Portugal, had offended him by taking 
one of his vessels, he equipped a fleet, which destroyed and plundered 
towns and villages i in the environs of Lisbon, and filled the capital itself 
with consternation. The king of Portugal conceived that a sovereign 
only could act thus; and, on learning that the fleet was French, he 
sent to Francis the First to demand an explanation of such a procedure 
in time of peace. Francis referred the messenger to Ango, intimating 
that his master was only at war with the latter, and that with him only 
he had to make peace. Ango received the envoy with the utmost mag- 
nificence, and recalled his fleet. Even in those days it was deemed 
veep to elevate men who were capable of lending to a king above the 
vourgeoisie, and so Ango was created count, and appointed governor of 
Dieppe. But what he had acquired as burgher, he was doomed to lose 
us count. Ango grew vain, and squandered prodigious sums to gratify 
his vanity: he grew proud, and treated those who had assisted him to 
become rich as though he had been the son of a count. In this manner 
he estranged from him the citizens of Dieppe ; aud when, having got into 
embarrassment by his foolish extravagance, he was forced to be their 
debtor, the tempest burst and overthrew the edifice of his grandeur. 
The man who had seen kings humbled before him was doomed, at the 
conclusion of his life, to deplore in solitude the ruin of his fortunes. 

The Manoir d’Ango bears to this day traces of the former magnifi- 
cence of its founder.” Though the hand of Time has made havoc with 
it, there are still to be seen arcades and pillars, which attest the luxury 
and the art employed in the construction of this edifice. Two medal- 
lions, carved in stone, if they really are, as they are said to be, likenesses 
of Francis the First and Ango, attest also his vanity; while you are 
strongly reminded of his misfortunes by the circumstance that the proud 
building i is now a ruin, and the dwelling of a lowly husbandman. 

From Ango’s castle I went to the church of Varengeville. It is si- 
tuated on the margin of the steep cliff, The church itself is not more 
remarkable than a thousand others ; but its site, at a distance from the 
village, high above the sea, and looking down upon it, and upon the 
rugged rocks which here form the coast, scooped into a semicircle of 
several miles’ extent, is peculiarly striking and solemn. I sat down 
upon the wall surrounding the churchyard, and indulged for some time 
in the most delicious reverie. 

“Tf that is true,” I at last exclaimed, “ then must the devil be a 
stupid devil indeed!’ A popular legend, which I had read or picked 
up somewhere or other, had come into my head. Many hundred years 
ago, the village of Varengeville having considerably increased, its inha- 
bitants resolved to build a church, precisely in the centre of the place, 
that it might be handy for every body. So they fell to work ; but what 
they did in the day the devil pulled down at night, and built up again 
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on the spot where the church now stands. This continued for several 
days and nights, till the people of Varengeville were tired out, and re- 
solved to finish building where the devil had begun. Nor could they 
have played him a more scurvy trick. This devil was so simple as 
merely to calculate that the ah! Ravi would have a couple of hundred 
paces jurther to go to church, without considering that sublime Nature 
would there preach them such a sermon as could not fail to make an 
impression on the most obdurate heart. Had the celebrated Eulen- 
spiegel then been the devil’s clerk of the works, he could not more 
literally have obeyed the injunction to take care to let all the churches 
be placed as far as possible from their respective villages. 

The sun was fast declining. Gladly would I have stayed to witness 
the scene of his setting, but I had still two good leagues to walk to 
Dieppe. To have wished me a good night’s rest would have been su- 
perfluous : nor did the devil, to whom I had told such home truths, dis- 
turb my slumbers by unpleasant dreams. 





BROKEN FAITH, 


Thou'rt not forgotten,—by the flash 
That gleams in yon dark eye, 

When in the thronged haunts of life 
Thy graceful form glides by ! 

The sudden start—the lip compress’d, 
When thy sweet voice is heard, 
Proves that the faithless one yet feels 
How deeply thou’rt preferr’d. 


Thou'rt not forgotten,—by the cloud 
Of gloom upon that brow, 

Which once was sunny as thine own, 
All low'ring be it now! 

The light of wit no longer beams 
Upon his words and ways, 

In bitterness he smiles, and turns 
From thoughts of former days. 


Thou’rt not forgotten,—by the fierce 
Despair that mocks control, 

When the calm pity of thy glance 
Strikes daggers to his soul! 

Or when he sees another seek 

The love that once he priz’d,' 

And his own vows across him rush — 
Those vows he has despis’d! 


Thou’rt not forgotten,—every hour 
He mourns thee more and more. 
What profits him his noble bride? 
Or what her golden store ? 

For since he broke his faith with thee 
Each thought and hope is chang’d, 
Thou rt not forgotten,—fearfully 

Thy slighted love’s aveng’d! 
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RURAL FESTIVALS. 


“ To the inhabitants of London,” says a modern writer, “ it is almost 
in vain that the year brings round its magic changes, for they know not 
of the breathing spring, the blooming summer, the rich autumn, and the 
ruin-spreading winter.” This proscription is, we would fain hope, too 
sweeping to apply even to the brick-environed Londoner; but in some 
degree it is certainly applicable to all the inmates of crowded towns and 
cities, who are prohibited by circumstances from familiar connexion 
with the country and its varied attractions. The Maypole and its festive 
games (or rather, alas! we would say, the remnants of them), the sheep- 
shearing merriment, the hay-harvest festivity, the gladsome hilarity with 
which each successive season is welcomed, alike in its own peculiar 
toils and its own apportioned relaxations—these, the denizen of the 
town knows little of, or knows of but as relics of ruder days, more 
honoured, perhaps, (he may have been taught to think,) in the breach 
than in the observance. But there is one country festival, which, taking 
its rise in a circumstance in which every one in the empire, from the 
Queen on the throne to the peasant in the mud hovel, is individually 
interested, cannot be quite overlooked by any person not entirely devoid 
of reflection, but whose annual return must bring even to him a sense 
of joy in its aspect of hope and plenty. It is that festival now cele- 
brating, now also quickly drawing to a close, which is expressed more 
eloquently in two words than in the most laboured description—Harvest 
Homes. For now all Nature pours forth her Jo Peans to the great Giver 
of life and joy: now the bounteous soil yields with lavish prodigality 
the stores which successive seasons have been fostering in her bosom; 
the luscious fruits, the ripened corn, the wholesome vegetables, the per- 
fected fruition of “‘ the fatness of the earth, and the dews of heaven ;"’ 
now that golden earth gives back gleam for gleam to the sun, in return 
for the rays she borrows from him; the farmer is filling his barns ; the 
merry labourer is piling the yellow sheaves; and the poor, their coun- 
tenances enlivened with happiness at the prospect of some short relief 
from privation, glean the ears that have been flung 


‘* From the full sheath, with charitable stealtb,”’ 


—all feel the inspiring effect of the hour of Nature’s jubilee, and all 
hearts are opened to the contagious influence of joy. 


“* Now is the time for mirth, 
Nor cheek or tongue be dumbe ; 
For the tlowrie me 
The golden pomp is come.” 


Accustomed from earliest infancy to the hourly use of this “ staff of 
life,”’ corn, we are apt to pass onward without reflecting on the original 
production of a vegetable, which, from habit, we receive too much as a 
matter of course. The introduction here of many of our most valued 
vegetables we can distinctly trace from their parent soil, but of corn we 
know not the origin, neither do we know of any land in which it grew 
spontaneously. Egypt is said by many authors to be the country whence 
corn sprang, and some say it grew spontaneously there—as Homer, 
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** The soil unted/’d a ready harvest yields, 
With wheat and barley wave the golden fields ;” 


but we have Bible testimony to the effect that corn was cultivated there 
as far back as 3500 years ago; for Joseph, having bought up all the 
land and produce, gave the people seed to sow the land. From Egypt 
and Syria, corn, and the practice of its cultivation, made an easy transit 
into Europe ; and, though we know not the definite time at which it was 
first grown in our island, we are told that Cesar on his earliest invasion 
found it here. Carrying with it the especial blessing of the Almighty, 
as the food expressly provided by him for the use of his creatures, it is 
found to flourish in every climate, in every country ; and so quickly 
were its valuable properties discovered and estimated, that in the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, when it was first cultivated in North 
America, “‘ some of the petty kings would mortgage their whole king- 
doms, which were as large as the counties of England, for four or five 
hundred bushels of this grain, to be paid the following harvest.” * 

A season which brought in its arms a production so fraught with 
blessings could not but be looked forward to with hope, and be received 
with thankfulness and joy. Man’s natural disposition would lead to 
such results, but they were not left to the fickle and uncertain ordinance 
of man. “ In the fifteenth day of the seventh month, when ye have 
gathered in the fruit of your land, ye shall keep a feast unto the Lo d 
seven days ; on the first day shall be a sabbath, and on the eighth day 
shall be a sabbath—and ye shall rejoice before the Lord your God 
seven days.”’—‘* Thou shalt observe the feast of tabernacles seven days, 
after that thou hast gathered in thy corn and thy wine: And thou shalt 
rejoice in thy feast, thou, and thy son, and thy daughter, and thy man- 
servant, and thy maid-servant, and the Levite, the stranger, and the 
fatherless, and the widow that are within thy gates. Seven days shalt 
thou keep a solemn feast unto the Lord thy God, in the place which the 
Lord shall choose: because the Lord thy God shall bless thee in all 
thine increase, and in all the works of thine hands, therefore, thou shalt 
surely rejoice.” 

* To Ceres bland,” the fair and majestic goddess who taught the art 
of tilling the earth, and sowing this most magnificent of its productions, 
the ancients offered ever the first fruits of this golden spoil, accompanied 
with sacrifices and other oblations, for 
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all the hinds bend low at Ceres’ shrine ; 
Mix honey sweet, for her, with milk and mellow wine. 
Thrice lead the victim the new fruits around, 

And Ceres call, and choral hymns resound.” 


The Eleusinian mysteries were instituted in her honour by the Athenians ; 
and the Romans, in the time of Numa Pompilius, were so scrupulous 
that they would not even taste of new corn before a due portion had been 
offered to the priests, judging that so invaluable a produce was under 
the special care of several divinities. A chaplet of corn was the most 
sacred badge and ensign of the first priesthood instituted in Rome.t 

_ [four pagan ancestors erred in the application of their thanksoffer- 
ings, 





* Phillips's Hist. Cult. Veg. t Ibid. 
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“* When, for their teeming flocks and granges full, 
In wanton dance they praise the bounteous Pan, 
And thank the gods amiss,"— eovinsd oft 


the feeling of gratitude and joy which incited them is’ one well worthy 
of encouragement and imitation. ‘To the lower classes of the ancients 
corn-harvest was especially a season of jubilee; for at that time the 
distinctions of rank were forgotten, and master and servant, slave and 
lord, without distinction, without fear, and without favour, miscel- 
laneously crowded the festive board. 

The respect and good feeling shown to domestics, on these occasions, 
originated probably in a due sense of their valuable services, since on 
their industry and activity must depend much of the proprietor’s success 
in housing his corn. Consequently they have continued to hold very 
important stations in the autumn’s jubilee. The iron hand of civilization 
(so called) is so fast rubbing down every trace of homefelt, heartfelt, 
originality, that shortly it will be only in the moth-eaten pages of anti- 
quarians that we shall learn anything of those customs which, in our 
own country, from the time at least of the Anglo-Saxons, have, in the 
autumn of the year, bound high and low, rich and poor, in one band of 
fellowship and cheerful innocent hilarity. 

One of the most engaging of these customs, and most strongly tending 
to encourage the happier and more liberal emotions of the mind, was 
that to which we have casually alluded, of allowing the destitute to fol- 
low in the track of the reaper, and glean a little harvest of their own. 
In that beautiful law which disdains not to notice “ a bird’s nest’’ which 
shall “* chance to be on the ground,” it is thus written—‘* When ye 
reap the harvest of your land, thou shalt not wholly reap the corners of 
thy field, neither shalt thou gather the gleanings of thy harvest.”— 
“When thou cuttest down thine harvest in thy field, and hast forgot a 
sheaf in the field, thou shalt not go again to fetch it: it shall be for the 
stranger, for the fatherless, and for the widow: that the Lord thy God 
may bless thee.”” That this benevolent custom continued till a late 
date (happily it is not entirely exploded yet) we learn from scattered 
notices ; as this from Thomson— 


“ The gleaners spread around, and here and there, 
Spike after spike, their scanty harvest pick.” 


It is impossible to imagine a more beautiful picture than a harvest- 
field presents to the eye, when 


“* Before the ripen’d field the reapers stand, 
In fair array ; each by the lass he loves, 
To bear the rougher part, and mitigate 
By nameless gentle offices her toil. 
At once they stoop and swell the lusty sheaves ; 
While through their cheerful band the rural talk, 
The rural scandal, and the rural jest, 
Fly harmless.” 


Description, however, cannot do justice to it. An eye-witness alone 
can comprehend the exuberant overflow of animation, of good humour 
and joy, which, on a favourable day, pervade every breast, from the 
brawny yeoman of sixty years who leads the field, to the babe of as 
many weeks who is swathed in a clothes-basket near the hedge, under 
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the care of other urehins as innocent, as happy, as noisy, and luckily a 
few months older than itself. In Cumberland, where women perform 
much of the harvest-work, and whole families turn out, it is no unusual 
thing, to see swarms of children in an unoccupied portion of the field ; 
the infants secured in clothes-baskets’ (vu/gariter swills), by which those 
who have the burden of an additional year or two on their shoulders 
can drag them about when a little change of position is requisite: and 
at noon, fathers and mothers, and elder brothers and sisters, cluster 
round them, give and take the homely, hearty repast, and enjoy in every . 
variety of picturesque form and attitude the hour’s repose, which the 
morning’s labours render so requisite, so refreshing, and so sweet. 

The “ Harvest Home ”’ gala is still in some measure observed: the 
labourers have still a harvest-supper, at which in some places the master 
condescends to make one; but of the original and graphic features and 
ceremonies of the feast few traces remain. These ceremonies varied in 
different places, but all included some rustic merriment or some magni- 
ficent pageant on the bringing home of the hock-cart, or cart containing 
the last sheaves of corn. The horses of this cart are universally gar- 
landed ; the cart itself and the sheaves are hung with the same flower 
spoil, while the sons and daughters of summer, “ by whose toug 
labours and rough hands ” the work was perfected, crowned with ears of 
corn, ride triumphantly in the cart, or with more humble devotion parade 
by its side; or, if (as still in some counties) more classically inclined, a 
buxom damsel, in gay attire, and garlanded with ears of corn, is mounted 
on the forehorse, and, as Ceres, queens it on her willing subjects for the 
remainder of the feast. Sometimes the gentle goddess is only effigied 
by a bundle of wheat rudely formed and dressed as a woman, and placed 
upright in the cart among the supporting sheaves ; in some places this 
deity is dispensed with altogether, and a more homely and practically 
merry joke is in vogue of forcing the owner to drive home his own hock- 
cart, while his merry helpmates strive with all their energies to throw 
pails of water on the newly-dried corn during its progress; nor is the 
most able Jehuship of the charioteer at all times efficacious to avert the 
calamity. Herrick’s numbers want none of their usual fascination when 
he describes the hock-cart of his own county. 

“ Crown’d with the eares of corne, now come, 
And, to the pipe, sing harvest home. 
Come forth, my lord, and see the cart, 
Drest up with all the country art. 
See, here a maukin, there a sheet, 
As spotlesse pure as it is sweet ; 
The horses, mares, and frisking fillies, 
Clad all in linen white as lillies. 
The harvest swaines and wenches bound 
For joy to see the hock-cart crown’d. 
About the cart heare how the rout 
Of rurall younglings raise the shout, 
Pressing before, some coming after, 
Those with a shout, and these with laughter, 
Some blesse the cart, some kisse the sheaves, 
Some prank them up with oaken leaves ; 
Some crosse the fillhorse, some with great 
Devotion stroak the home-borne wheat ; 
And other rusticks, lesse attent 
To pray’rs are than to merryment.”’ 
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The labours, and they are often intense ones, are concluded by a merry 
and plentiful feast. ‘* The furmenty-pot welcomes home the harvest- 
cart, and the garland of flowers crowns the captain of the reapers. The 
pipe and the tabor are now busily set awork, and the lad and the lass will 
ave no lead on their heels. O, ’tis the merry time,”’ when 
“ The harvest-men ring summer out 
With thankful songs and joyous shout.” 


The time appointed for rejoicing ended, they repair to their respective 
occupations, not less willing to work for, nor less ready to obey, the 
mandates of a master, who has cherished the kindliest feelings of their 
nature, by descending for a time from his higher station to unite in 
hearty ae feeling and fellowship with them. 

Itis hardly possible to allude to a rural festival of this season of the year 
without reverting to that which, in many of the northern counties, holds 
so distinguished a place both in the annals of the village and in the 
hearts of the villagers. We mean those wakes, revellings, rushbearings, 
hopping’, or feasts of dedication, which have afforded such ample 
scope for the reveries of modern antiquarians, They are beguiling me- 
morials of older times, “ misty annals of a world long lost,” pegs on 
which to hang vast mantles of conjecture, bright points round which to 
involve a beautiful mystic maze of brilliant imaginings. But the 
curious and apparently absurd custom of wakes may be traced to a 
simple and satisfactory origin. 

Some deduce the wakes from the Ayara, or ath Mt of the 
ancient Christians,* or from the anniversary feast of dedication of the 
Jews ; others from earlier rites of Paganism, It seems, however, to 
have been ever customary in this island to keep a feast yearly ‘on a 
certain day in remembrance of the building of the parish church (the 
previous night being spent in watching and prayer in the church—thence 
the name wake) ; and this perhaps was more especially the case, or 
perhaps, indeed, ortginated, in those temples of Pagan institution which 
were converted and consecrated to the use of the Christian church. 
Pope Gregory the Great ordained that the solemn anniversary of the 
dedication of such churches should be celebrated with religious feasts, 
kept in sheds or arbories made up with branches and boughs of trees 
round the said church. “‘ The institution,”’ says a learned antiquarian,t 
“of these church enccenia, or wakes, was, no question, on good and 
laudable designs ; as, first, thankfully to commemorate their bounty and 
munificence who had founded and endowed the church; next, to incite 
others tothe like generous acts of piety; and chiefly to maintain a 
Christian spirit of unity and charity by such sociable and friendly 
meetings, and therefore care was taken to keep up the laudable custom.” 

The assemblage of so many people could hardly take place without 
the store of necessary refreshment gradually increasing somewhat be- 
yond the bounds prescribed by nature’s wants. The traffic increased 
and varied. The pedlar, a primitive Autolycus, appeared with “ ribands 
of all the colours i’ th’ rainbow, inkles, caddisses, cambricks, lawns, 
and he sang them over as they were gods or goddesses.”” The charlatan 
came also with love- powders, philtres of every sort, charms of all kinds, 
and especially a powder that would force a man to speak the truth. 





* Strutt’s S and Pastimes. 
+ Kennett on al Antiquities. 
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‘ Give me of it,”’ says a clownish sw er, notorious for throwing the 
hatchet ; and, much to the delight of his neighbours, he took and swal- 
lowed it. Hardly, however, had it touched the throat ere, with horrible 
grimaces and dreadful spluttering; he endeavoured to void it. “ It is 
infamous!” gasped he. “I know it,” replied the vender; “ said I 
not that it would make thee speak the truth ?”* From this primitive 
traffic may be deduced the origin of those great fairs since so noted 
and so important in various parts of the country. The pack of the 
wayfaring pedlar was soon superseded by the store of the travelling 
merchant. Rival ‘* houses ” set forth stalls and booths in considerable 
style, and the churchyard became a scene of barter and merchandise.t 
Every variety of character was assembled— 

“ Both jeasters, rogues, and minstrels with their instruments are here,” 

Nor were there wanting those who 


“in that age, 
Ennobled had the buskin‘d stage.” 


Some lofty spirit, some prototype of that magnanimous hero who, a few 
ages later, “ could play Ercles rarely, or a part to tear a cat in,” such 
‘a sweet-faced man” would be well supported by fitting compeers ; 
nor was the contrast of the “ motley jacket and cock’s-comb ”’ wanting 
to complete the Thespian array. For these plays appear to have con- 
sisted of “* comic tales and stories, intermixed with coarse jests, and 
accompanied, in the acting, with instrumental music, singing, dancing, 
gesticulations, mimicry, and other arts of raising laughter without muc 
regard to decency. They were acted by companies of strollers, com- 
posed of minstrels, mimicks, singers, dancers, wrestlers, jugglers, and 
tumblers.’’} . 

But from their licentiousness these attempts at theatrical representa- 
tion called down the reprobation of the wise and good; and, with the 
praiseworthy aim of beguiling the minds of the people from demoral- 
ising entertainments, without depriving them of innocent relaxation and 
amusement, the church forbade these performances, and introduced in 
their place those dramatised representations of Scriptural passages 
which were the original of the famous mysteries and miracle plays.§ 
But it answered not. “ In the beginning of holi chirche it was so that 
the pepull cam to the chirche with candellys brennyng, and would wake 
and coome with light toward night to the chirche in their devocions ; 
and after they fell to lecherie, and songs, and daunses, harping, piping, 
and also to glottony and sinne, and so tourned the holinesse to cursyd- 
nes.” These disorders caused very properly the removal of the feast- 
ing and gaiety from the churches and churchyards to the public and 
private houses around, the church, however, being always first repaired 
to for devotion, and prayers, and offerings. 

“This laudable custom of wakes prevailed for many ages, till the 
nice puritans began to exclaim against it as a remnant of Popery.’’| 
Consequently orders were issued for their suppression, which caused 
Bishop Laud’s interference in their behalf, and the certificates of near 
a hundred of the clergy in their favour, coupled with a petition, on be- 
half of the people and of themselves, that wakes might be continued 
“for preserving the memorial of the dedication of their several churches, 





* MSS. Harl. 6395. + Brand’s Popular Antiquities. 
t Henry's Hist. Eng. § Warton’s Hist, Eng. Poetry. 1) Kennett, 
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for civilising the people, for composing differences by the mediation 
and meeting of friends, for increase of love and unity by these feasts 
of charity, for relief and comfort of the poor,” &c. Therefore the King 
ordered that these feasts should be continued and observed. 

But from this time they gradually in some counties fell into desue- 
tude ; and there is every probability that we are indebted to this inter- 
ference of the wstierantiy & the first blow which was struck at the red?- 
gious observance of wakes. 

The modern wakes, as now held in the northern counties, are merely 
a series of rustic merriment; and, though we would gladly see a 
portion of the ancient religious ‘observance infused into these memorials, 
yet if that be, as it probably now is, impossible, we should still earnestly 
deprecate the entire removal] of this landmark of ancient customs, this 
almost sole remaining jubilee of England’s hearty and, always at this 
time, happy peasantry. That disorders sometimes prevail it is true, 
but to by no means so great an extent as we are led to suppose; or at 
least not in that county in which alone we have been accustomed to see 
them. The bull-baiting—a most barbarous custom—has received its 
death-blow ; and what are the worst features of the remaining wakes’- 
sports compared with those of the “ cock-pit,” which gentlemen and 
even hoary senators patronise? what are the greatest disorders which 
can be cited of a “* wake’s-time ’? compared with those which are exhi- 
bited on every race-course in the kinglom, where are assembled all the 
fashion, and beauty, and aristocracy of the neighbourhood ? and which 
is most worthy of reprobation ? (but let us not be misinterpreted: we 
loathe and abhor drunkenness ;) the habitually sober peasant who once 
in the year, excited by the hearty hilarity of those sporting gaily around 
him, should unintentionally exceed the bounds of moderation—elevated 
probably as much by merriment as by liquor—or him of higher rank 
who, while gravely reprobating the loose morals of the lower classes, 
does yet daily swallow as much of the “ sweet poison of misused wine 
as would turn the heads of any two of the unhappy wights he has been 
decrying, though his own is by habit proof against its influence ? 

The rural games and pastimes now in vogue at wakes are of the 
rudest and homeliest sort possible ; but perfectly harmless, and, in their 
enactment, intensely ludicrous. Everything is shaped for fun, broad 
uncontrolled fun ; * Fen 

“ Rigour now is gone to bed, 
And advice, with scrupulous head, 
Strict age, and sour severity, 
With their _ saws, in slumber lie.’ 

There is “ hunting the pig,’ ’ z.e. trying to catch a pig by the tail, that 
tail being profusely soaped ; “ climbing a pole”’ for a new hat, which 
is displayed at the top, the pole not only being perfectly smooth, but 
also greased; ‘‘ sack-racing,”’ where each aspirant is enveloped up 
to the neck in a sack, and in such guise makes the best speed ‘he 
can for the goal ; “ eating scalding hasty pudding,” or, better still, 
* toast and treacle,” for a prize ; here the gastronomic combatants are 
seated round a waggon with their hands tied behind them, and on the 
knees of each person is placed a slice of bread of enormous thickness 
and toasted hard ; whoever first discusses it has half-a-crown, and the 
second-best pair of masticators obtain a shilling. To these may be 
added the ‘‘ wheelbarrow-race,”’ for which the parties are blind-folded, 
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and on a level piece of ground have to conduct the wheelbarrows to a 
certain goal (which, however, they seldom reach), and the “ grinning 
through a horse-collar.” It would be doing infinite injustice to this 

ul accomplishment to allude to it in other words than Mr. Addi- 
son’s:—‘* The first of these diversions that is to be exhibited by the 
10/. race-horses (the winner was to be sold for 10/.) may probably have 
its use; but the two last, in which the asses and men are concerned, 
seem to me altogether extraordinary and unaccountable. Why they 
should keep running asses at Coleshill, or how making mouths turn to 
account in Warwickshire, more than in other parts of England, I cannot 
comprehend. I have looked over all the Olympic games, and do not 
find anything in them like an ass-race, or a match at grinning. However 
it be, I am informed that several asses are now kept in body-clothes, and 
sweated every morning upon the heath ; and that all the country fellows 
within ten miles of the Swan grin an hour or two in their glasses every 
morning, in order tu qualify them for the 9th of October. The prize 
which is proposed to te grinned for (a gold ring) has raised such an 
ambition among the common people of out-grinning one another, that 
many very discerning persons are afraid it should spoil most of the faces 
in the country, and that a Warwickshire man will be known by his 
grin.”’—** The prize at length fell upon a cobler, who produced several 
new grins of his own invention. The whole assembly wondered at his 
accomplishments, and bestowed the ring on him unanimously; but, 
what he esteemed more than all the rest, a country wench, whom he 
had wooed in vain for above five years before, was so charmed with his 
grins and the applauses which he received on all sides, that she married 
him the week following.” 

The most attractive accompaniment of the modern wake is the Rush- 
cart. We need not inform our readers that even so late as Henry the 
Eighth’s time the great and noble of the land were fain to repose their 
aristocratic limbs on rushes, which, from times long preceding those, 
had formed an appropriate covering to the floor of God’s holy temple. 
On the day on which the anniversary of the Dedication was celebrated, 
it was usual to bear or carry a fresh supply of rushes for the strewing 
of the church, whence this festival obtained its name of “ rush-bear- 
ing.”* But the soft cushion and the luxurious carpet have, in the 
natural course of things, superseded the primitive luxury of the rushes, 
which, thus driven from their accustomed destination, have been appro- 
priated by the ingenuity of succeeding times to a gorgeous and by no 
means unsightly pageant. An enormous house (so to speak) is formed 
entirely of rushes on the substantial foundation of a farmer’s cart. It 
is a solid mass of rushes, of great height and bulk, but finished off in 
form like the roof of a house, the rushes outside being woven in a 
variety of ingenious patterns, and everywhere ornamented and garlanded 
with flowers. These flowers are cheerfully yen by the gentry in the 
different neighbourhoods, who often interest themselves in watching the 
construction of the rush-cart. The front is profusely decorated with 
silver spoons, cups, tankards, &c., which are freely lent, and carefully 
returned. Triumphant on the top ride those leaders of the revel who 


” * Within the last five years (and the practice may be still continued) the chapel 
at Unsworth, in Lancashire, was strewn with rushes, which were renewed yearly 
on the annual festival-day. 
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have physical firmness enough to sustain the dizzy elevation, Four, or 
sometimes six, majestic horses, in all the pomp of flowery decoration, 
and magnificent caparison, draw the cart with befitting dignity ; while 
its inseparable attendants, a band of morris-dancers, in grotesque livery, 
exhibit the last fading remnant of the remarkable dance, derived per- 
haps from the Morisco of Spain, which was formerly so important a 
passage of the May festivities. Ever and anon, during its mighty pro- 

ess through the village, the rush-cart stops before a gentleman’s 
10use ; the windows are thrown open, the family appear to welcome it, 
the children run out to receive it, and the servants are not kept quite 
aloof; the horses shake their plumed heads, and jingle a merry peal 
on the bells with which they are plentifully garnished; the motley 
group “ exercise their dancing feet’ with infinite alacrity and some 
skill; the rustic musicians pour forth their liveliest strains; the ele- 
vated heroes of the pageant, z.e. those on the top of the rush-cart, wave 
ribands and handkerchiefs in token of joyful participation; and young 
and old, rich and poor, rejoice in the exuberant gaiety of the hour. 


‘*Then let us goe, while we are in our prime, 
And join the harmlesse follie of the time.” 
ZEMIA. 


September, 1838. 


A DAY AT THE FALLS. 


Tue Falls, as all the world knows, or, at least, ought to know, is that 
mighty cataract which the untravelled used to name the Falls of Nia- 
gara. But let it not be imagined that this wonder of the world has 
obtained the abbreviated appellative from any scarcity of waterfalls on 
the American continent, since in the neighbourhood to which I am re- 
ferring (neighbourhoods being somewhat extensive in America), that is, 
within some five or six hundred miles of us, we had several other very 
respectable waterfalls indeed ; such, for instance, as the Genessee Falls, 
the Passaic Falls, the Chandiere Falls, and the Falls of Montmorency, the 
last of which is produced by a very respectable-sized river rushing head- 
long over the edge of a precipice into a guif below, from an elevation nearly 
equal to that of the cross on the top of our far-famed St. Paul’s. Were 
I to take the trouble I could introduce the Falls of the Mississippi, 
Missouri, Colerado, and I know not how many others, that would put to 
shame all that our own little island of Great Britain can boast ; and yet it 
must be observed that not one of all these lays claim to being the Falls. 
Norway, too, has some obscure runnels trickling down rocky mountains, 
one or two thousand feet in height; while both Switzerland and Italy 
ose some as pretty cascades as need to be; and then old Father 

ilus has rejoiced in his waterfalls time out of memory ; yet even these 
latter are not the Falls, but simply the “ Falls of the Nile.” It seems 
quite unnecessary to pursue the matter further, in order to establish for 
my favourite cataract a legal title to the name placed at the head of this 
peper i for it must be conceded, by all persons not absolutely blinded 

y their own prejudices, that taking into consideration the height, and 
the breadth, and the vast volume of water, all other waterfalls sink into 
comparative insignificance. 
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This superiority is fully established by the tacit consent of the inha- 
bitants of North America, as well as by wandering wights from various 
other parts of the world ; for where one mile is saonttiad to gaze at any 
other waterfall, fifty are toiled through on visits to the Falls. 

It was in asultry July, some twelve or fourteen years ago, that I wished 
to spend a day or two at Lockport, and afterwards pay a visitto Tur Fats 
before I returned tomy home on the shores of Lake Erie. Lockport was 
then in its infancy, like many more young towns along the line of the 
Great Western Canal, for the route of this stupendous undertakin 
(then near its completion) passed through vast regions of uninhabit 
wilderness. It is this canal, 362 miles in length, which unites the 
waters of the Great Lakes with those of the Atlantic. A new village is 
one of the last places a stranger would think of spending a day or two 
in, unless business of an important nature called him thither; for the | 
** houses of entertainment” are commonly uncomfortable, half-finished ' 
places, and mostly tenanted by persons as little cultivated as the sur- ) 
rounding forests. But Lockport had already acquired a name beyond all } 
the other new villages along the route of the aforesaid canal, from its i 
being built upon an abrupt ascent of rocky ground, which ascent had to 1 
be overcome by a double tier of five or six deep locks, in immediate suc- i 
cession, the whole of them cut out of the hard and solid rock. Nor was 
this all, for the excavation had to be continued for two or three miles 
through the same body of stone, to a depth of from fifteen to forty feet, 
altogether forming an undertaking hardly equalled in modern Europe. a 

Several years prior to the period alluded to, a stage-coach route had # 
been opened through this section of the State of New York, which, after 
leaving the (then) young town of Rochester (now a flourishing city), 
runs parallel with the southern shore of Lake Ontario, terminating at 
Lewiston, a frontier village, immediately opposite to the village of 
Queenston in Canada, and seven miles below the Falls. This route 
is called the Ridge Road, in consequence of its being “‘ located’”’ upon a 
bank or ridge of pebbles and gravel, evidently thrown up by the waters 
of the lake at some early period, though at present there is a belt of firm 

round, varying in breadth from two to seven miles, between the Ridge 
Road and the lake shore. When the public works were in full operation 
at the place which has been named Lockport, an indifferent road was 
cut through the woods (about five miles), intersecting the Ridge Road, 
and a ‘ branch conveyance”? was established for the convenience of 
persons wishing to visit Lockport. The vehicle put upon this “ branch” 
was neither more nor less than a common two-horse waggon ; but, in- 
deed, it would have been impossible for anything of a slighter nature to 
have withstood the jolts and jerks occasioned by the numerous stumps, 
roots, and mud holes. Late one afternoon I quitted the more regular 
conveyance which was proceeding to Lewiston, and having got a small 
portmanteau and carpet-bag transferred from the stage to the waggon, 
which was waiting by the road-side until the former came up (there 
being no dwelling-house within two miles of the place), I ventured to 
take a seat alongside the driver, though, had it been earlier in the day, 
and had I been acquainted with the road, I should have much preferred 
leaving the waggon to proceed at its snail-like pace, while I walked 
forward to the end of my journey. 

Next morning I sallied forth from my quarters, which bore the some- 
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what pompous name of the Clinton Hotel, in company with two strangers 
(Americans), to see whatever was to be seen. Like myself, my com- 
panions were strangers in the place, and had come, as they assured me, 
for the express pu of seeing this, in their opinion, the greatest 
work that ever heads conceived, or hands achieved. It was not a little 
amusing to listen to their exclamations of surprise, and their frequent 
appeals to me as to whether I did not consider the “ locks” and * deep 
cut’’ as far surpassing everything of the sort in the whole civilised world. 
I vouchsafed to them my high opinion of the work in question; but I 
expressed a doubt whether the Great Western Canal was a work of equal 
magnitude with the great wall of China; for the hazarding of which I 
found that I lost ground in their good opinion. I mention this rather 
for the purpose of showing that there is some truth in the remark of a 
recent writer, who says, “that if you bestow praise upon ninety-nine 
men or matters connected with America, and withhold it from the re- 
maining one, all you have said or done goes for nothing, and you are 
censured as a prejudiced old countryman.” 

On our return to the hotel a small party was on the point of setting 
out for the Falls, the distance being eighteen miles by a route recently 
opened through the woods; when, just as I was entering the door, [| 
encountered one of the travellers with my portmanteau under his arm. I 
requested him to be so good as to leave it with me until I visited the Falls 
which I expected to do in a day or two, as it contained something which 
I should positively stand in need of ; whereupon the gentleman was so 
obliging as to deposit it in the passage ; and, by way of apology, “‘ guessed 
that he was considerable near making a small mistake.”’ He then forth- 
with took his seat in the wagygon, and [ imagined that I had seen my last of 
him. After the waggon had started a thought struck me that I had better 
step = to my room (or rather to the room where I had lodged, since I could 
scarcely call it mine, as it contained six beds, five of which had been oc- 
cupied), and examine if my bag were safe. Lucky it was that I did so, 
for no bag was there! I was not long in hunting up the landlord, and 
informing him that I strongly suspected my bag had gone off by the 
waggon, and I, therefore, insisted that he should go, or send some one, 
in pursuit. He would have entered upon a drawling parley, but, seeing 
that [ was resolute, he said he would go if I would accompany him. I 
was about to set off at full speed, but he advised me ‘‘ to be in no par- 
ticular hurry; for,’’ said he, ‘* the road is in so bad a condition, that if 
we hurry we shall overtake the waggon while it is within sight of the 
village ; and as Squire Robins lives in the last house in the street, and 
is a little too particular in meddling in affairs of this sort, I guess it 
would be as well to let the folks have time to reach the woods beyond 
the clearings.” There seemed no particular end to be gained by op- 
posing his opinion, since | had no desire to give either “‘ Squire Robins ” 
or myself any unnecessary trouble in the matter, provided I regained my 
property ; so we jogged on leisurely until we got into the woods, when 
my companion hailed the driver, who instantly drew up and awaited 
our arrival. The landlord took upon himself the office of spokesman ; 
but, before he entered upon the business, he very deliberately drew from 
his pocket a jack knife, picked up a piece of a chip of wood that hap- 
pened to be at hand, seated himself on the stump ofatree by the side of 
the road, and commenced what the Americans call “ whittling.” 
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Before I proceed it may be necessary to explain that in all this there 
was nothing remarkable, for it was precisely what nine Yankees out of 
ten would have done had they been in mine host’s situation. I had 
previously seen something of “ whittling,’’ and since that period much 
more; and the only plausible pretext I can adduce for it is this—that 
the mechanical employment of the hands, while cutting a small bit of a 
stick in pieces, calls for the use of the eyes at the same time; so that 
should the party with whom you are engaged in conversation have the 
better side of the argument, it is not expected while you are whittling 
that you should be under the (sometimes) disagreeable necessity of look- 
ing your opponent in the face. Some persons ‘have hinted that this 
plan has been adopted in order to have a knife in readiness, should the 
argument get into a snar/. This, however, I do not — believe, 
since, among the scores of regular whittlers that I have personally known, 
I recollect but two instances where knives were used forcibly to illus- 
trate the matter in dispute. But to return to the case in point, and no 
longer detain the waggon and its cargo. 

*“ Mr.,” said the landlord, addressing the driver (without naming him), 
** if so be as any of the passengers in that there concern of your’n has got 
a travelling-bag which he is not downright certified in the matter of its 
being his legal property, this here stranger would have no objection to 
take a look at it, seeing as how that his’n is not just conveniently at 
hand in my boarding-house.” 

Long before mine host had concluded this remarkably civil speech, I 
had taken the liberty of using my eyes and hands; for having got a 
glimpse of the missing article under the middle seat of the waggon, I 
quickly dragged it from its hiding- place. Although I had little doubt but 
that the fellow I had caught walking off with my portmanteau was the 
purloiner of the bag too, yet, as I was not likely to procure any proof of 
the fact, since the whole party, for anything I knew, might be leagued 
against me, I judged it the most prudent course to march off with my 
recovered property in peace. 

The subsequent day found me on my way to the Falls, in the identical 
conveyance the landlord and I had pursued, in quest of my missing bag. 
We were in all seven passengers, besides the driver; the party consist- 
ing of four ladies and two gentlemen, besides myself. One gentleman 
and two of the ladies were from Massachusetts—not far from Boston— 
the other gentleman and the remaining two ladies were from the eastern 
part of Maryland. — I learned from their conversation that they had first 
met at Balston, or Saratoga, I forget which, and had agreed to join com- 
pany while they made the extreme part of “ the grand tour,” the 
Falls constituting the farthest object within the limits of its circuit. I 
discovered from their conversation that they did not suspect me of being 
an Englishman. 

After we had met the previous evening at wer un and, from the 
general conversation, I had learned that we were likely to be fellow- 
travellers, they had seen fit to dub me “ Colonel,” a liberality the 
Americans are peculiarly remarkable for. Of course J duly appreciated 
the compliment, and felt the more flattered when I discovered that 
they had created me their own superior, for one of them was addressed 
as ** Major,”’ and the other as‘ Captain.” Now captain is the extreme 
fag-end of voluntary titles in America, for it is customary to address 
every subordinate militia and volunteer officer, whether commissioned or 
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non-commissioned, by this title ; but when that rank actually belongs 
to him, republican modesty seldom fails to dub him either major or 
colonel. In the present instance I soon found that the captain was one 
of those amphibious characters that are in the habit of making three 
years’ “* trading-trips ’’ to the various harbours and islands of the great 
Pacific Ocean, returning home with*“ an assorted cargo” of whale 
blubber, seal skins, raw hides, and sundry delicate “ notions’? procured 
from the savages of the South Sea Islands; and generally winding up 
the adventure, when near home, by an encounter with that purely 
American monstrosity, the sea-serpent. Of this class of persons was 
my fellow-traveller, the Captain; who, from having been a sailor before 
the mast, had, by industry and perseverance, become part-owner of a 
trading-vessel—the other owners entrusting him with the command of 
the craft. One of the females was his wife—a long-waisted, lean, pri- 
mitive personage, of something over fifty. The other was their adopted 
niece—a tall, sallow-complexioned girl of about twenty-two. This lady 
was addressed as Miss Olivia Y. (the Yankees have an odd way of 
sticking some solitary letter of the alphabet after their “‘ given ” names), 
but during our short acquaintance I neither learned the Captain’s nor 
Olivia Y.’s surname. The Major belonged—or, more probably, some time 
had belonged—to the militia of his own State; but as to his actual 
grade there was ample room for hazarding a conjecture. He might be a 
little turned of forty—his person lank, sallow, and debilitated; and, 
judging from appearances, he seemed to be in the search of health rather 
than pleasure. The two females of his a! were his cousins (for so 
he addressed them) ; Miss Pym, a married lady of twenty-five (they 
affect to consider Mrs. as somewhat indelicate, and therefore seldom 
use it), and her sister, Miss Prudence L. Baldwin, a spinster, and evi- 
dently the other’s senior by at least ten years. Mrs. Pym was as hand- 
some a little woman as | have seen in the States, but‘ her maiden sister 
was quite the reverse; for, to make use of an Americanism, “ she was 
as rugged and homely as the bark on an old hickory tree.””, Though in 
person so dissimilar, they perfectly coincided in sentiment, for they both 
were strongly prejudiced in favour of their own country and people. 
Nothing remarkable occurred on our route through the woods to the 
Falls. The jolting of the rude vehicle discomposed the silks and satins 
of the ladies, and caused the old mariner to utter an occasional oath ; 
but his oaths were of that Yankee bastard blasphemy that it would have 
puzzled all our London police magistrates to decide whether or not thev 
came within the pale of proscription. As we approached the hotel on 
the American side of the river, kept by no less a personage than Major- 
General Whitnay, the rumbling sound of the cataract every minute 
became more audible. The ladies were not in ecstacies, however, 
although they apparently considered it becoming to make certain queer 
remarks me exclamations. The pretty Mrs. Pym simpered, and said 
that she never in all her life heard so charming a rumbling ; her sister 
vowed that it beat corn-shelling hollow; while Miss Olivia Y. declared 
that it strongly reminded her of the elegant sounds produced by the 
cotton factories of Lowell in her native State. Nor was it altogether 
lost upon the Captain; for he “snored that it was a tarnation deal 
slicker than the noise produced by the breaking of the lengthy surges of 
the Pacific upon the rocky shores of California.” 
We presently emerged from the solitude of the woods into the full 
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blaze of summer sunshine, when there burst full upon our view one of 
the sublimest scenes in nature, for we were almost on the very brink of 
the vast gulf formed by the ceaseless action of this mighty mass of waters 
through a long period of unknown ages. I motioned the driver to rein 
in his willing steeds, for I was aware that the point we had reached 
afforded one of the finest views of this splendid picture, and attempted 
to draw the attention of the travellers to some of its most remarkable 
features. Alas! all my efforts were vain, for I could not elicit one 
single note of approbation! One of them, however, declared that it 
was the most horrid-looking place she had ever seen ; another followed 
by asserting that it had already made her head ache; while the remain- 
ing two were silent, apparently more asleep than awake, scarcely deign- 
ing to turn their eyes in the direction of the objects towards which T had 
been endeavouring to draw their attention. 

The hotel on the American side of the river is charmingly situated, 
peeping out as it does from a grove of locust and other graceful forest 
trees, and fronting that branch of the Niagara river which separates the 
main land from Goat Island. But notwithstanding its proximity to the 
bank of the river, no part of the mighty cataract is visible from the 
windows of the house, the hotel being situated a little above the head of 
the waterfall. 

Goat Island, which divides the river into two parts, was originally 
deemed inaccessible ; but the ingenuity of man has succeeded in con- 
structing a wooden bridge from the shore near the hotel to the island 
opposite. Considering the great velocity of the current, and its close- 
ness to the head of the cataract, the undertaking must have been at- 
tended with extreme danger and difficulty. The island is covered with 
moderate-sized trees, through which a rude path has been opened for 
those who love to ramble in such exciting scenes. Near the end of 
the bridge the owner of the establishment has erected a tasteful build- 
ing, containing a billiard-room ; with two or three other rooms, fitted up 
with seats, &c., for the accommodation of his visitors ; but the Yankee 
general has had an eye to profit when he constructed the bridge and 
the buildings adjoining, since a person is placed there to collect a toll 
from those whom curiosity leads to the trembling island. Although the 
American side of the cataract is not nearly so interesting as the British 
side—for in addition to the Canadian banks being more elevated, the 
horse-shoe, or main fall, is contiguous to it—yet, as nearly the whole of 
the visitors are Americans, General Whitnay reaps a fair share of the 
favours of the tourists. The roads, however, on the Canadian lines, are 
better than those along the United States frontier, which operates, in 
some measure against the General’s interest. 

On our arrival we learned that there might be from thirty to forty 
visitors at the General’s, with sundry other comers and goers, of whom 
it was difficult to say to which side of the river they properly belonged. 
After alighting, and seeing my luggage safely deposited, and having 
taken a stroll through the two common sitting-rooms, where I found the 
major part of the company luxuriating in that perfect quiescence so de- 
lightful to Americans, I descended into the area in the rear of the house, 
where I found the General seated under the shade of a locust-tree, unin- 
cumbered with coat and cravat, while two Indian boys were amusing 
themselves with their bows and arrows. The General and I having 
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renewed old acquaintance, I asked him to prevail upon the boys to ex- 
hibit their dexterity in archery. He said that if I would give them a 
few cents. (American copper coins) they should do so; but having 
none about me, I begged he would supply me with two or three, which 
I would afterwards repay him. He did so, when I remarked that I 
was surprised to find them (the boys) such uncertain marksmen. 
“* Why.” replied the General, “ I will lay you a dollar that the smaller 
boy shall hit a sixpence at the distance of an hundred feet, once out 
of three shots.’” Without feeling any disposition to gamble, I told 
him that I would bet him the price of our dinners (for I was aware that 
he always sat at the public table)—which, in fact, would be a dollar 
if I lost, and, if I won, my dinner gratis—that the boy could not do it. 
The sixpence having been stuck up, and the ground duly measured off, 
the urchin knocked it down the first shot. Of course I acknowledged 
that I was entitled to pay for the two dinners; and, when my bill was 
made out, I found the two cents included which the Indian boys had 
previously practised at ! 

The dinner-hour was two o’clock. The General took possession of 
the bottom-seat, and, after some coaxing, a Dr. Somebody was prevailed 
upon to take the head of the table. 

A person unacquainted with the Americans would have been asto- 
nished at the effect the tinkling of the dinner-bell had upon the apparent 
listlessness of the company. The first stroke of the bell acted like 
magic upon the relaxed and recumbent limbs that I had previously no- 
ticed, and forth rushed the eager crowd to the scene of action. The 
table, as is usual in American hotels and boarding-houses, was laid for 
double the number of persons present, which gave little parties the 
opportunity of huddling together, leaving two or three chairs unoccupied 
between them and their next neighbours. I had intended to take a seat 
in the vicinity of the party with whom I had travelled; but in the 
bustle I made a mistake and got to the opposite side of the table. 
Ata public feed conversation is but little tolerated. As a proof of this, 
in twenty-five minutes after dinner had been announced, the company 
had not only bolted the General’s provisions, but had recurred to their 
lounging on sofas, settees, rocking-chairs, and long benches in the 
sitting-rooms and balconies of the upper story. Not an individual at 
the table called for wine, but spirits (of which there were six or eight 
decanters on the board) were liberally mingled with the tepid water, per- 
haps to cool it. In the sitting-rooms there were a few trashy books scat- 
tered about ; but it seemed too much trouble for the ladies to turn over 
their soiled leaves. The male portion of the company did, however, exert 
themselves so far as to smoke cigars ; but this was not effected without 
stripping off their coats, and resting their lower extremities upon chairs 
and tables. To me it seems surprising that so many persons take the 
trouble to travel so far over bad roads, where the accommodations are but 
indifferent, to receive, apparently, so little pleasure or gratification ; for, 
since a state of perfect quietude seems to constitute the height of enjoy- 
ment to nine-tenths of al the American tourists, they surely would save 


themselves much fatigue and expense by remaining quietly at home, or, 
at all events, confining their excursions within very moderate limits. 
But where are the people that have not their follies and foibles? 
Brother Jonathan’s folks entertain an idea that travelling (no matter 
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whether the traveller has his. eyes and ears open or shut) enlightens the 
mind; and, as they consider themselves—or, at all events, wish to be 
considered a clever people—there exists in America a feverish feeling 
for change of place, which, with them, passes for travelling. 

Finding so little to interest me in the company at the General’s, 
when the sun had somewhat declined from his mid-day splendour, I 
engaged one of the General’s understrappers to carry my traps; and, 
having settled the bill for my own as well as my host’s dinner (includ- 
ing the couple of cents he had loaned to me), I descended the steep and 
somewhat intricate pathway which leads to the river a little below the 
roaring cataract; and there having got myself stowed away in a small 
bateau belonging to one of Billy Forsyth’s boatmen, I presently found 
myself within the limits of the British colonies. Although there is no 
danger in crossing the river at this place, yet, to persons unaccustomed 
to the turmoil of waters, this ferry is truly alarming. The channel 
here is very narrow in comparison with what it is everywhere above the 
Falls, and yet, owing to its great depth, the current 1s not very rapid, 
Though not swift, the boiling, and eddying, and the generally-disturbed 
state of the water is very remarkable; and, as I previously observed, 
very appalling to weak nerves. From the vicinity of this ferry there is 
a splendid view of both sections of the cataract. Enormous masses of 
detached rock are rudely jumbled together beneath the steep cliffs, par- 
ticularly on the British side; so that, after the boatman lands you upon 
some one of these you experience some difficulty in scrambling to the 
bottom of the path or ladder by which you ascend the wall of rock. 
Being myself familiar with the wild scene, I felt no inclination to 
remain longer than necessary where my ears were stunned continually 
by the thunders of the cataract, while a gentle breeze from the south- 
west brought with it a shower of spray much resembling an insinuating 
** Scotch mist.”” Having engaged a lad, who was idling away his time 
under the pretence of fishing, he shouldered my portmanteau, when 
some ten minutes’ walk brought me to the Pavilion—a hotel where it had 
been my wont to spend a few days during several preceding summers. 

The Pavilion is situated upon the highest point of ground in the 
vicinity of the Falls; but, owing to the wooded state of the country, in 
no direction are the views from it extensive. It is a spacious and lofty 
building—all of wood, with double tiers of balconies extending the 
whole length on its east and west fronts, supported by rows of tall fluted 
columns of the same material. The whole fabric is painted white, except 
the green Venetian window-shutters, of which there are sufficient to 
relieve the otherwise monotony of the huge white pile of building. 
From the west front, distant about 300 yards from the nearest part of 
the great horse-shoe fall, there is a fine view of that part of the cataract 
situated on the American side, but a mere glimpse at the horse-shoe 
itself is obtained—a high bank, partially wooded, intervening between 
the hotel and the margin of the river. Goat Island forms an interesting 
object, beyond which may be seen General Whitnay’s establishment 
peeping out from the forest-trees that surround it. Great changes 

ave, however, taken place in the jonny ed the Pavilion, since the visit 
alluded to, for the adjacent lands have been purchased from the land- 
lord, and an embryo town has been laid out, and_rather ostentatiously 
and prematurely christened the Crry or THE Fauts. 
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At the period of this visit the battle-field of Lundy’s Lane, scarcely 
a mile from the hotel, was one of the “lions ” of the neighbourhood. 
But events have recently occurred in that vicinity calculated tu excite 
the interest or curiosity of tourists, and now a visit to Navy Island, 
situated three miles above the Falls, to view the remains of the rebel 
fortifications, will be as frequent as were formerly the visits to view the 
Ruins of Fort Erie. Enquiries, also, will be frequent respecting the 
part of the cataract over which the blazing piratical American steam- 
boat, the Caroline, was precipitated. ‘Visits to York, the capital of the 
province, are no longer spoken of ; for /¢té/e York has grown up into a 
city, and changed its name—the roads have been improved, and now 
they are called “ Trips to Toronto.” But I will proceed with my nar- 
rative, lest I should get to moralising on the mutability of all things 
—even the mighty Falls of Niagara. 

On the bar-keeper presenting the ‘‘ book of arrivals”? to me for the 
purpose of having my name entered, I took the trouble to look it over, 
and found that there were upwards of fifty names of persons staying at 
the hotel; and, as the conveyances from Buffalo (which had not arrived) 
would probably bring a considerable accession of company, there was 
little fear of being lonesome during the short stay I purposed making. 
After I had entered my name the bar-keeper very coolly informed me 
that “ they were quite full,”’ for which very polite piece of information, 
had the book been still in my possession, I would have thrown it at his 
head. However, I was an old customer, although he did not know it ; 
so off I went in search of the landlord, whom I found in one of the 
balconies haranguing a party of Quakers recently arrived from the 
quiet city of Philadelphia. As soon as I was able to secure his atten- 
tion, I beckoned him a little on one side, and acquainted him with what 
the bar-keeper had told me respecting the lack of accommodations ; 
when he, after bestowing one of his Indian curses upon his assistant, 
assured me that I might have half-a-dozen beds if I wished. “ I 
thought,’’ continued he, “that you had understood the manceuvres we 
are sometimes driven to adopt; for, between ourselves, the fifty-odd 
names of to-duy that you saw upon the books were thirty of them writ- 
ten by the two waiters, and another individual that shall be nameless. 
You see, Sir, just at present there is a hard-up rivalry between the 
Yankee general and myself; and, as my house is considerably larger 
than his, I am obliged to keep a pretty full muster-roll, in order that 
the travellers who first come here may tell him (for he always inquires 
of them) that my house is quite full.” I inquired how he managed 
to deceive them when they assembled at dinner or any other meal, 
since his flash names would cut but a sorry figure in filling his long 
tables? ‘“* Why, as for that,’ said he, “‘ there sometimes is a little 
difficulty ; but you know I always sit at the bottom of the table myself, 
so that I am at hand, should any surmises or awkward inquiries arise, 
to explain away the matter as well as I am able. Some are reported to 
have taken carriages (lucky it is that nobody travels in his own) and 
gone to visit the Whirlpool, others to see the Deep Cut, and some to 
ramble over the battle-grounds of Chippawa and Lundy’s Lane. It is 
surmised that a few of the young people are too much interested in 
exploring the romantic scenery around the Falls to attend to the regular 
hours of the hotel; while some are stated to be in their own apart- 
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ments with sick head-aches, or with colds ht by venturing so far 
behind the falling sheet of water as to get a drenching.” I 
had been acquainted with mine host of the Pavilion for several years, 
but he never before had made me his confidant in those matters. I 
knew him to be a singular character, for there were many curious re- 

orts respecting him and his pranks during the last war with the United 

tates, when he figured in the disguise of an Indian, the savage garb 
being adopted as a license for various kinds of irregularities; but it is 
not necessary that I should repeat them here. 

Amongst the company that assembled at the tea or supper-table (for 
they are synonymous terms in America) was the identical person who 
had taken a fancy to my luggage at Lockport ; but, as I felt no inclina- 
tion to renew our acquaintance, I took my place at another part of the 
table. He had recognised me, however, for no sooner had the compan 
partially dispersed, than he advanced to where I was standing, and, 
very familiarly holding out his hand, said, “‘ Well, Colonel, how do you 
do? When did you arrive? I had begun to calculate that you had 
changed your mind, and were not coming to spend ‘a day at the 
Falls.’ ” 

I did not extend my hand, but he seized hold of it, and gave it one 
of those regular American shakes, a single up-and-a-down, like the 
slow motion of the piston of a steam-engine, while I acknowledged him 
with a slight motion of the head. 

“ Don’t you recollect me ?” continued he: “ I am the gentleman as 
offered to take care of your luggage from Lockport; hope you’ve got 
it here all safe; but didn’t you find the roads considerably rutty, ex- 
cepting where they are corduroyed ?” 

“QO!” said I, appearing to recognise him, “ you are the person that 
I caught carrying off my portmanteau, and who did carry off my tra- 
velling-bag, in consequence of which I had to pursue the stage- waggon. 
Pray have you been more successful since last we met ?” 

I saw that he did not exactly relish my remarks; but, with coolness 
and unruffled demeanour he grinned a deceitful smile, and “ guessed 
the Colonel wished to be jocular. For,’’ continued he, “ I presume no 
gentleman would insinuate that there is anything unconstitutional in 
one traveller endeavouring to assist another, when he considers him in 
a difficulty. But I perceive that the Colonel is an old traveller ; so, for 
the future, I will leave him to arrange his own matters; but won’t you 
stand a treat, Colonel, for what I have done already ?” 

There was something so supremely ridiculous in the idea that I should 
“ treat’? a fellow because he had attempted to rob me, that I could 
not help laughing outright ; which my new acquaintance apparently 
understood as a non-compliance with his proposal, for he said— 

“© Now, I reckon, as if so be as I treat the Colonel this time, that 
he’ll have no particular objection to stand his treat when we mect 
again.” 

Without any pledge on my part, I made up my mind to accept the 

roffered “ treat,” for I suspected he was a scheming rascal. Accord- 
ingly we repaired to the bar, where each of us had a “ drink,” as the 
matter is phrased when you take a little cider, beer, wine, or spirits ; 
and my companion having paid for the two “drinks,” when he had 
procured change for a five-dollar bill, I wished him a evening for 
the present, for I strongly suspected that all was not right. As soon os 
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I thought him out of the way, I returned to the bar, and, taking the 
bar-keeper on one side, I told him that I suspected the five-dollar bill 
which he had received in my presence was a forged one. The bill 
having been produced, a little critical inspection convinced us that it 
was a counterfeit. I then explained to the landlord the circumstance 
of the same individual having attempted the carrying off of my luggage 
a day or two before, so that there could be “ no mistake” respecting 
the sort of character he had to deal with. After pondering on the matter 
a minute or two, he exclaimed— 

“ T have hit upon it! You shall see that some of us frontier Cana- 
dians are vot so easily Yankeed as some folks imagine. If we can 
coax this ‘ down-easter’ into our decoy, my name’s not Billy Forsyth 
if we don’t bleed him before we let him out; but it may be nearly an 
hour before I have my tackle ready.” 

A few hundred yards from the hotel there resided a magistrate, and 
to him the landlord applied for a warrant against my travelling ac- 
quaintance, who had entered his name upon the book of arrivals as Major 
Bowles ; and in less than the stipulated time he returned with the legal 
document, accompanied by a constable. But it was far from his inten- 
tion that the constable should be an actor in the business—the last 
thing he would have thought of was that of prosecuting the Major, for 
that would have caused him trouble and expense, and might have 
created a feeling of ill-will in his neighbours of the States. He, there- 
fore, desired the constable to remain quiet in the bar, and when his 
services were needed they should be called in, Having the warrant in 
his own possession, the only difficulty remaining was that of enticing 
his victim into the decoy. This was effected by a little stratagem I 
need not relate; when, no sooner had the Major entered the private- 
room, where Forsyth, and I, and the bar-keeper were in waiting, 
than forth stepped Forsyth to the door, which he instantly closed, 
locked, and put the key in his pocket. In an instant the truth seemed 
to flash upon the Major, for, seeing a window partially open, he made 
a dash across a table that was placed in front of it, and before any of 
us could seize the skirt of his garment, he had cleared the premises. 
Never in my life did I see a pair of legs move with greater agility. 
The direction he took was across the open fields that lay northward 
from the hotel, so that we had a distinct view of him for more than half 
a mile; but when he cleared the farthest fence he became hid from our 
sight, and perfectly secure in the fastnesses of the woods. 

That night the Major’s portmanteau was opened in the presence of 
the constable and two or three confidential guests, amongst whom I had 
the honour to be one. The contents consisted of a pair of small pocket 
pistols, some powder and ball, a rusty dirk, and a seal-skin tobacco- 

ouch containing his discharge from the state prison at Pittsburg. 
There were, however, besides, four or five bundles of counterfeit bank- 
notes, of as many different banks in various parts of the state of New 
York, amounting to ten or twelve thousand dollars. The bank-notes 
were carefully wrapped up in an old shirt, which, and a pair of half- 
hose, constituted the Major’s wardrobe. We who witnessed the —_— 
of the trunk undertook to appraise the Major’s property, which, if 
recollect aright, was valued at about a dollar over the amount of his 
bill at the hotel (including the five dollars he had got in change at 
the bar), which dollar we adjudged should be given to the constable. 
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During the evening a few strangers arrived ; some by the Buffalo 
route, and others from Fort George, on Lake Ontario. There was 
netling interesting about any of the new arrivals; they were of the 
general class of American tourists one meets at the “ Springs”? and 
other places of recreation. But the term “ recreation’ is often 
strangely misapplied in reference to those Americans who are in the 
habit of making summer excursions; for at the Falls and many other 
places of public resort, there are neither balls, concerts, nor any other 
sort of amusements ever attempted. At Saratoga and Balston springs, 
and one or two other places, the case is different; for there they do 
exert themselves so marvellously as to have balls once or twice a week. 
But these, for the most part, are indifferently got up, and but poorly 
attended. 

Next morning upwards of thirty persons assembled at the sound of 
the breakfast-bell. It happened during the morning the arrivals were 
so unusually numerous, that Billy Forsyth and his auxiliaries were 
freed from the necessity of filling up a folio or two of their book with 
names of moonshine; and, as but few of the persons already there left 
the hotel before the afternoon, a party of about seventy mustered at the 
dinner-table. The landlord took his accustomed seat at the foot of the 
board, and happening myself to be one of the last into the room, for I 
wished to avoid the rush and the crush, I was forced, as it were, into 
the place of honour. When the cover was removed from the dish be- 
fore me, two small white bass, each about a foot long, were revealed to 
the assembled crowd, In less than one minute there were thirty or 
forty demands for, and as many pairs of anxious eyes directed towards, 
the two small fishes. To increase the difficulty, the majority of those 
demands were uttered by fair lips, while the anxious eyes that were 
first directed towards the poor fish, and then beseechingly raised to me, 
were such as none but hearts of flint could well withstand. Oh! how 
I wished the two little innocent causes of so much mental solicitude 
had still been inhabitants of the mighty Niagara. But that was no 
time for wandering thoughts and vain wishes, so to the thankless task 
I went, for I had made up my mind how to act on this trying emer- 
gency. The two “ bones of contention” I apportioned into a dozen 
respectable parts, and I took care that they were forwarded to that pre- 
cise number of Eve’s daughters ; for every plate that was sent to me 
by some ungallant, unmannered member of the rougher sex I refused 
indignantly to supply. I am of opinion that I acted wisely by my 
liberally supplying the wants and wishes of no less than twelve of the 
ladies ; for had I attempted to distribute my favours amongst thirty of 
them, it would, in fact, have been sheer mockery, and I probably should 
have failed to make a single friend at the board. 

I need not repeat what passed at the Pavilion after dinner, since it 
was precisely what occurred on the American side of the river the day 
previous, although on somewhat a larger scale. Fans were in motion 
in the hands of a few ladies—such, in fact, as were not too indolent 
to keep themselves cool and comfortable ; while those calling themselves 
gentlemen might be seen everywhere uncoated, uncravated, with un- 
savoury cigars in their mouths, their legs and feet elevated to every 
table, mantel-piece, and window-sill about the premises, 
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SHAKSPEARE’S HISTORICAL PLAYS CONSIDERED 
HISTORICALLY.—NO. VII.* 


BY THE RIGHT HON. T. P. COURTENAY. 


Tue “ Second Part of Henry VI.” opens with the introduction of 
Queen Margaret to the King and his court+ by Suffolk, who had been 
sent to marry her as the King’s proxy, and bring her to England. 

This commencement fits exactly, as Johnson observes, to the conclu- 
sion of the former; but I have already shown that the narrative of the 
first play went deeply into the period to which this refers. 

Holinshed is followed in making the cession of Anjou and Maine a 
pet of the arrangement concluded by Suffolk. But the State Paper 

y which the cessions are stipulated, and which Gloucester is on that 
account unable to read to the end, is apparently the composition of the 
dramatist; at least I can nowhere find it, or any written agreement 
whatever upon the subject. Holinshed’s language, indeed, is consistent 
with the third article of the impeachment of Suffolk, (of which here- 
after,) stating that he was believed to have consented to this cession, 
apparently by a private understanding, without the assent, perhaps 
without the privity, of his colleagues in the embassy.§ There is nothing 
about the marriage, or these provinces, in the treaty by which the truce 
was stipulated. | 

Suffolk’s elevation to the rank of duke did not take place until three 
years afterwards ; he got his marquisate between the date of his mission 
and that of the marriage. : 

For the measure next announced I find neither authority nor reason :— 

** Cousin of York, we here discharge your Grace 


From being regent in the parts of France, 
Till term of eighteen months be full expired.” 


I have already said that I seek in vain for the alleged opposition of 
Gloucester, and that authentic records appear to negative the allega- 
tion. Shakspeare’s account is from Holinshed :— 


“ Although this marriage pleased the King and divers of his council, yet 
Humphrey Duke of Gloucester, protector of the realm, was much against 
it, alleging that it was both contrary to the laws of God and dishonourable 
to the Prince, if he should break that promise and contract of marriage 
made by ambassadors sufficiently thereto instructed, with the daughter of 
the Earl of Armagnac, upon conditions both to him and his realm as much 
espe as honourable; but the Duke’s word would not be heard, for the 

farl’s doings were only liked and allowed.’’** 


* Continued from No. ccxv., p. 393. 

+ Consisting of Gloucester, Cardinal Beaufort, Warwick, York, and Somerset, 
all known to us in the former play, and two new characters. Richard Nevill, third 
son of Ralph Earl of Westmoreland, and husband of Alice, daughter of the Salis- 
bury who was killed before Orleans, and thence became himself Earl of Safishury. 
He was father to Warwick. Buckingham was Humphrey Stafford, Earl of Stafford, 
Earl of Buckingham in right of his mother (who was sister of Humphrey Plan- 
tagenet, the last Earl) and created Duke in 1441.—Nicolas, i. 92. 

“} Hol, 206. See our last number, p. 392. 
Parl. Hist., i. 387. Rolls, v. 178, anno 1450. || Rymer, xi. 59. 
Sept. 14, 1444. The marriage, May 30,1445. Holinshed himself makes the 
Marquisate the reward of the mission, p, 207. ** Hol., 207. 
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This chronicler mentions the petition of the commons in favour of 
Suffolk,* and the support given to it by the peers, though he does not 
mention Gloucester either as concurring or dissenting on that occasion. 

Holinshed, as usual, copied from Hall,+ who, whether inventor or 
transmitter, is, I believe, the oldest chronicler of the Protector’s dis- 
pleasure. I now give the account of Fabyan,{ who, although not, as 
Mackintosh calls him,§ a contemporary, flourished within less than half 
a century of these times :— 


“In this 21st year the foresaid Earl of Suffolk, which, as before is touched, || 
had foredone the conclusion of the marriage late by the ambassadors between 
the King and the Earl of Armagnac’s Genghter, went over himself with 
other unto him assigned, and therein France concluded a marriage between 
the King and Dame Margaret, the King’s daughter of Sicily and Jerusalem, 
as saith the English chronicle.{{ And for this marriage to bring about to 
the said King of Sicily was delivered the duchy of Anjou and earldom of 
Maine, which are called the keys of Normandy. But the French writer 
saith in his later chronicle, that about this time the Earl of Suffolk came 
unto Charles, the French king, to a town in Lorraine, named Nance or 
Nant, and asked of him his daughter to be Queen of England, but he 
giveth her no‘name; the which request of the said Earl to the said 
Charles was granted: also he affirmeth little before that season a peace 
between both realms was concluded for the term of twenty months, which 
peace endured but fora while after. . . . . . . Of this marriage 
are of divers writers left divers remembrances, saying that this marriage 
was unprofitable to the realm divers ways. For first was given up for her, 
out of the King’s possession, the duchy of Anjou and earldom of Maine, 
and for the cost of her conveying into this land was acted in plain parlia- 
ment a fifteen and a half by the Marquis of Suffolk, by reason whereof he 
grew in such hatred of the people that it finally cost him his life.”** 


And this writer traces all the subsequent losses of England to— 


“ the breaking of the promise made by the King to the Earl of Armagnac’s 
daughter.” 


Genuine or not, Gloucester’s speech in the play, though not equal to 
some which I have cited, is Shakspearian enough to justify those who 
believe that he did write or alter this play, though not the preceding :— 


“ Brave peers of England, pillars of the state, 
To you Duke Humphrey must unload his grief, 
Your grief, the common grief of all the land. 
What! did my brother Henry spend his youth, 
His valour, coin, and people, in the wars? 
Did he so often lodge in open field, 
In winter's cold, and summer’s parching heat, 
To conquer France, his true inheritance ? 
And did my brother Bedford toil his wits, 
To keep by policy what Henry got ? 
Have you yourselves, Somerset, Buckingham, 
Brave York, Salisbury, and victorious Warwick, 





* See p. 393 of our last number. + P. 204, t P. 618. 

§ Hist. Eng., ii. 7. I cannot call a writer contemporary because he might have 
been born when the events took place. But it is very doubtful whether Fabyan, 
who was Sheriff of London in 1493, was born in 1445. The date of Hall’s birth 
is uncertain, but it was, at the very least, half a century after Margaret’s marriage. 
|| P. 392 of No. ccxv. 

7 Lover that the Chronicle here intended is Caxton’s, in Leland, fi. 493. 
° -18. 
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Received deep scars in France and Normandy ? 
Or hath mine uncle Beaufort, and myself, 

With all the learned council of the realm, 
Studied so long, sat in the council-house 

Early and late, debating to and fro 

How France and Frenchmen might be kept in awe ? 
And hath his highness in his infancy 

Been crown’d in Paris, in despite of foes ? 

And shall these labours, and these honours, die ? 
Shall Henry’s conquest, Bedford’s vigilance, 
Your deeds of war, and all our counsel, die ? 

O peers of England, shameful is this league! 
Fatal this marriage, cancelling your fame ; 
Blotting your names from books of memory ; 
Razing the characters of your renown ; 

Defacing monuments of conquer'd France ; 
Undoing all, as all had never been !” 


And when he mentions the more particular cause of discontent — 


** Suffolk, the new-made duke that rules the roast, 
Hath given the duchies of Anjou and Maine 
Unto the poor king Reignier, whose large style 
Agrees not with the leanness of his purse.” 


Salisbury adds, from the Chronicle— 
** These counties were the keys of Normandy. 
And Gloucester has the same authority for— 


“A proper jest, and never heard before, 
That Suffolk should demand a whole fifteenth, 
For costs and charges of transporting her.’’* 


This subsidy was granted by the parliament, in which Suffolk’s ser- 
vices were acknowledged by Gloucester, who was, therefore, probably a 
party to the grant at which he is made to sneer ; but the recordst men- 
tion no special grant for Suffolk’s expenses. 

We have no authentic accounts of the cabal which, following Holin- 
shed,} the poet raises against Gloucester, in which Queen Margaret, 
Suffolk, the Cardinal, and Buckingham (Shakspeare adds Somerset) 
were concerned. 


“ Whilst the wars between the two nations of England and France ceased 
by occasion of the truce, the minds of nen were not so quiet; but that such 
as were bent to malicious revenge sought to compass their prepensed 
purpose, not against foreign foes and enemies of their country, but against 
their own countrymen, and those that had deserved very well of the common- 
wealth; and this specially for overmuch mildness in the king, who, by 
his authority, might well have ruled both parts, and ordered all differences 
betwixt them, but that indeed he was thought too soft for governor of a 
kingdom. The queen, contrariwise, a lady of great wit and no less courage, 
desirous of honour, and furnished with the gifts of reason, policy, and wis- 
dom ; but yet sometime, (according to her kind,) when she had been fully 
bent upon a matter, suddenly like a weathercock mutable and turning. 

“ This lady, disdaining that her husband should be ruled rather than rule, 
could not abide that the Duke of Gloucester should do all things concerning 
the order of weighty affairs, lest it might be said that she had neither wit 








* See last N umber, p. 393. 
+ Parliament at Westminster, 25 Feb., 1445. Rolls, v. 69. t P, 210. 
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nor stomach, which would permit and suffer her husband, being of the most 
perfect age, like a young pupil to be governed by the direction of another 
man. Although this toy first entered into her head through her own 
imagination, yet was she pricked forward to the matter, both by such of her 
husband’s council as had long time borne malice to the Duke for his plainness 
used in declaring their untruth (as partly ye have heard), as also by counsel 
from king Reignier her father, advising that she and the King should take 
upon them the rule of the realm, and not to be kept under, as wards and 
mastered orphans. 

“What needeth many words? The Queen, persuaded by these means, 
first of all excluded the Duke of Gloucester from all rule and governance, 
not prohibiting such as she knew to be his mortal foes to invent and imagine 
causes and griefs against him, insomuch that by her procurement divers 
noblemen conspired against him. Of the which divers writers affirm the 
Marquis of Suffolk and the Duke of Buckingham to be the chief, not unpro- 
cured by the Cardinal of Winchester and the Archbishop of York.”* 


Human nature, if not history, justifies the jealousy which his lay 
associates felt of the Cardinal, while they co-operated with him against 
Duke Humphrey; of whom the prelate’s envious feeling is thus ex- 
pressed :— 


“What though the common people favour him, 
Calling him Humphrey, the good Duke of Gloucester, 
Clapping their hands, and crying with loud voice, 
Jesu maintain your royal excellence ! 
Will God preserve the good Duke Humphrey ?” 


Whcethamstedet has borne testimony to the popularity of Gloucester, 
and Fabyan tells us that “ for his honourable and liberal demeanour he 
was surnamed the good Duke of Gloucester.”{ Salisbury and Warwick 
are made, arbitrarily, to take the part of Gloucester, and so apparently 
does York. ‘This allocation of parts is quite fair in dramatising 
history ; nor, indeed, is the fact contrary to history, though not speci- 
fically warranted. 


“ Salis. I never saw but Humphrey Duke of Gloucester 
Did bear him like a noble gentleman ; 
Oft have I seen the haughty cardinal— 
More like a soldier than a man of the church, 
As stout and proud as he were lord of all— 
Swear like a ruffian, and demean himself, 
Unlike the ruler of a common-weal. 
Warwick, my son, the comfort of my age! 
Thy deeds, thy plainness, and thy house-keeping, 
Hath won the greatest favour of the commons, 
Excepting none but good Duke Humphrey. 
And, brother York, thy acts in Ireland, 
In bringing them to civil discipline, 
Thy late exploits done in the heart of France, 
When thou wert regent for our sovereign, 
Have made thee fear’d and honour’d of the people.” 


There is sad confusion here as to Warwick. The Warwick of. the 
play is clearly intended to be the younger Nevill, son of Salisbury; but 
he did not attain the title until 1449: Beauchamp, his brother-in-law 
and predecessor, died in the year of the present scene, 1445, but he it 





* John Kemp, afterwards Cardinal, Lord Chancellor, and Archbishop of 
Canterbury. t P. 466, + P. 619. 
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was who had distinguished himself in France, though it was Nevill 
himself who acquired popularity. 


“ Full fraught was this nobleman with good qualities right excellent and 
many, all which a certain natural grace did unto all estates so far forth re- 
commend, that with high and low he was in singular favour and good 
liking, so as (unsought for) it seemed in authority among them he grew 
able to command all alone.” 


Nor is it without his usual authority that Shakspeare ascribes some 
part of this lord’s popularity to his good table :— 


“ The Earl of Warwick, as one to whom the commonwealth was much 
bounden, and Jever had in great favour with the commons of this land, by 
reason of the exceeding household which he datly kept in all countries 
wherein he sojourned or lay ; and when he came to London he kept such a 
house that six oxen were eaten at a breakfast, and every tavern was full of 
his meat, for who that had any acquaintance in that house he had as much 
sod and roast as he might carry upon a long dagger. * 


I know not why York in this scene of the play professes his intention 
of seeming to favour Humphrey ; a part of the plot which is soon 
forgotten. 

In prosecution of their schemes against Gloucester, Suffolk and the 
Cardinal are made the instigators of Hume (or Hum as he is called in 
the older play) in drawing Eleanor Cobham, the Duchess of Gloucester, 
into practices of witchcraft and treason. 

Holinshed certainly insinuates that the accusation of the Duchess was 
effected by the enemies of her husband, who had recently preferred fresh 
charges against Beaufort.t 


“Divers secret attempts were advanced forward this season against the 
noble man Humphrey Duke of Gloucester a far off, which in conclusion 
came so near that they bereft him both of life and land, as shall hereafter 
more plainly appear. For first this year (1441) Dame Eleanor Cobham, 
wife to the said Duke, was accused of treason, for that she by sorcery and 
enchantment intended to destroy the King, to the intent to advance her 
husband unto the crown. Upon this she was examined in St. Stephen’s 
Chapel before the Bishop of Canterbury, and there by examination convict, 
and adjudged to do penance in three open places within the city of London. 
Polychronicon saith, she was enjoined to go through Cheapside with a taper 
in her hand, and after that adjudged to perpetual imprisonment in the Isle 
of Man under the keeping of Sir John Btanley, knight.{ The matter laid 
against them (for Bolingbroke and the others are named, as in the play) 
was, for that they, at the request of the said Duchess, had devised an image 
of wax representing the King, which, by their sorcery, by little and little 
on intending thereby in conclusion to waste and decay the king’s 
person.” 


For the prophecies which the conjurors extract from their spirits I 





* Hol., 301. 

+ These are given at length by Hall (197) and Holinshed (198), under the year 
1441, Lingard (v. 116) supposes them to have been presented to the King in 1439. 
The chroniclers say that they were referred to the council, which consisted chiefly of 
ecclesiastics, and therefore nothing came of them; but I can find in Nicolas no list 
in which ecclesiastics are the more numerous. For the articles of charge, there is 
no earlier authority than Hall: he must either have forged them (which is ex- 
tremely improbable) or have taken them from an older writer or record. Can no 
antiquary find them? There are other cases of this kind. 

} See Priv. Coun , vi. 58, § Hol., 203. 
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find no authority. An insinuation that the charge against Eleanor was 
part of the scheme of “ persons near about the king,” is found in 
Fabyan.* It certainly came opportunely to bring the Duke into dis- 
repute; but “ he bore all things patiently, and said little.” + 

He made no attempt to save her :— 


“ TI cannot justify whom the law condemns ;” 


and it is possible that he was not very sorry to get rid of a wife who, 
though probably no witch, was not the most amiable or purest of women. 

Whatever part Beaufort may have had in this affair, Queen Margaret 
certainly had none. Though Suffolk in the play announces it to the 
Queen as a contrivance to get the Duchess out of her way, it really oc- 
curred three years before she came to England. 

The scene of the dropped fan and the box of the ear, and the descrip- 
tive tirade against Eleanor, are imaginary. From respect to the fair 
critic, I quote the lines, which Mrs. Jameson praises as “ a burst of 
female spite which is admirable :”’>— 


* Not all these lords do vex me half so much, 
As that proud dame, the lord protector's wife. 
She sweeps it through the court with troops of ladies, 
More like an empress than Duke Humphrey's wife ; 
Strangers in court do take her for the queen: 
She bears a duke’s revenues on her back, 
And in her heart she scorns our poverty : 
Shall I not live to be avenged on her ? 
Contemptuous base-born callat} as she is, 
She vaunted 'mongst her minions, t’other day, 
The very train of her worst wearing-gown 
Was better worth than all my father's lands, 
Till Suffolk gave two dukedoms for his daughter.’”’§ 


It is not easy to understand why York and Buckingham are brought 
together as the detectors of the bad practices of Eleanor, and pro- 
vidin 

~ A sorry breakfast for my lord protector,” 
secing that York professed to espouse, at least seemingly, the cause of 
the Duke. 

The story of Peter and his master|] is in Holinshed :— 


“In the same year also (1446), a certain armourer was appeached of 
treason by a servant of his own, for proof whereof a day was given them to 
fight in Smithfield, insomuch that in conflict the said armourer was over- 
come and slain, but yet by the misgoverning of himself; for on the morrow, 
when he should come to the field fresh and fasting, his neighbours came to 
him and gave him wine and strong drink in such excessive sort, that he 
was therewith distempered, and reeled as he went, and so was slain without 
guilt, As for the false servant, he lived not long unpunished, for being con- 
vict of felony in court of assize, he was judged to be hanged, and so was at 
Tyburn,”’** 





* P.614. Lingard says (v. 118) that Fabyan’s ground is, that Margery Jourdain 
lived near Winchester ; but that is not the ground of Fabyan, who clearly writes 
from tradition. + Hol., 204, and Grafton, 622. 

t Eleanor’s baseness was not in her birth; she was the daughter of Regina d 
Lord Cobham of Sterborough. Sandford, 316, 

§ Act.i. Se. 3. Jameson's charact., ii. 251. 

|| Act 1, Se. 3; and Act 2, Sc. 3. «| Hall says, malmsey and agua vita. 

** Hol., 210. 
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This fight is mentioned by Fabyan,* with its circumstances, and the 
fact is matter of record ;¢ but I know not why Shakspeare, or the author 
of the old play, specifies the imputed treason as consisting in an asser- 
tion of York’s claim to the crown. 

Malone says} that the other story, the detection of the pretended 
blindness or famenese,:i is taken from Sir Thomas More; the dramatist 
is more likely to have found it in Grafton.§ 

The same scene contains a debate in council, upon the question whe- 
ther York or Somerset should be Regent of France. I have already 
shown that there is a doubt as to the date of this contest.|| In the 
play, Gloucester takes the part of York, until he hears of the armourer’s 
asserting his right to the crown, when he says :— 


“ Let Somerset be Regent o’er the French, 
Because in York this breeds suspicion.” 


I believe that this is so far correct, that Somerset’s appointment to 
the regency occurred about the time of the trial by combat. 

The second act exhibits the court hawking at St. Alban’s, renews 
the quarrel between Gloucester and the Cardinal, and exhibits the 
Queen taking a decided part against the ;Lord Protector : the Cardinal, 
churchman as he is, agrees to fight a ‘duel with Gloucester; indeed, 
makes the first overture towards this method of settling the dispute, for 
which there is no known authority. The Queen’s part is taken from 
Holinshed. 

The Chronicle already cited bears out the play preity well except as 
to dates. 

“ K. Henry. Stay, Humphrey Duke of. Gloucester, ere thou go 
Give up thy staff; Henry will to himself 

Protector be, and God shall be my hope, 

My stay, my guide, and lantern to my feet ; 

And go in peace, Humphrey, no less belov ed 

Than when thou wert protector to a king.” 


Though I may decidedly pronounce Shakspeare wrong in taking the 
Protector’s staff from Duke Humphrey at the moment of his wife’s con- 
demnation, I cannot assign an exact date to the cessation of the protec- 
torate. 

At the time of Gloucester’s death, Henry was in the twenty-sixth 
year of his age ; the Duke must therefore have certainly ceased to be Pro- 
tector for some years preceding that event.’ I have quoted the passage 
in which Henry declares his continued favour to the retiring Protector. 
But it appears that for several years after the death of the Duke at- 
tempts were repeatedly made by his friends in parliament to procure an 
acknowledgment of his innocence; but these were always unsuccessful 
so long as the government was in the hands of Henry himself.** They 
succeeded when York obtained the power. I cannot agree with Lingard, 
that “no arguments could subdue the conviction or prejudice of the 
hing.’ Were not his advisers those who had criminated Gloucester ? 

When the scene changes to the parliament, which, following the 


ee — 








* P. 618, + Priv. Coun., vi., p. xxix., 55. { Bosw., 207. 
§ i. 630, || No. cexv., p. 390. 

@ See Lingard, v. 107; and the Rolls cited, v., 433-8, 

** Lingard, v. 124; from Wheth., 367, 
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Chronicle, is held at St. Edmund’s Bury, the Queen breaks out against 
Gloucester :— 


“Can you not see ? or will you not observe 
The strangeness of his alter’d countenance ? 
With what a majesty he bears himself; 
How insolent he is of late become ; 
How proud, peremptory, and unlike himself ? 
We know the time, since he was mild and affable ; 
And, if we did but glance a far-off look, 
Immediately he was upon his knee, 
That all the court admired him for submission : 
But meet him now, and, be it in the morn, 
When every one will give the time of day, 
He knits his brow, and shows an angry eye, 
And passeth by with stiff unbowed knee, 
Disdaining duty that to us belongs.” 


Suffolk accuses him of participation with his Duchess, and each of his 
enemies flings an accusation. 


“* Cardinal. Did he not, contrary to form of law, 
Devise strange deaths for small offences done ? 
York. And did he not, in his protectorship, 
Levy great sums of money through the realm, 
For soldiers’ pay in France, and never sent it ? 
By means whereof the towns each day revolted.” 


And when Gloucester appears, and is immediately “ arrested of high 
treason,’ York goes further :— 


“°Tis thought, my lord, that you ¢ook bribes from France, 
And, being Protector, stay’d the soldiers’ pay ; 
By means whereof his highness hath lost France.” 


These charges are from Holinshed ; Gloucester protests his innocence 
in forcible, and, | think, Shaksperian language. 


“ Divers articles were laid against him in open council, and in especially 
one; that he had caused men adjudged to die, to be put to other execution 
than the law of the land assigned. Surely the duke, very well learned in 
the law civil, detesting malefactors, and punishing offenders in severity of 
justice, got him hatred of such as feared condigu reward for their wicked 
doings. And although the duke sufficiently answered to all things against 
him objected, yet, because his death was determined, his wisdom and inio- 
cency nothing availed.”* 

“ Is it but thought so? what are they that think it? 
I never robb’d the soldiers of their pay, 
Nor ever had one penny bribe from France. 
So help me God, as I have watch'd the night— 
Ay, night by night—in studying good for England! 
That doit that e’er I wrested from the king, 
Or any groat I hoarded for my use, 
Be brought against me at my trial day ! 
No! many a pound of mine own proper store, 
Because I would not tax the needy Commons, 
Have I disbursed to the garrisons, 
And never ask'd for restitution.” 


York reiterates the charge of excessive punishments :— 





* Hol, 211, from Hall, 209. I cannot discover in records, contemporaries, or 
even in Fabyan, the charge as specified by Hall. 
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** Glouc. Why, ’tis well known, that whiles I was Protector, 
Pity was all the fault that was in me; 
For I should melt at an offender's tears, 
And lowly words were ransom for their fault. 
Unless it were a bloody murderer, 
Or foul felonious thief that fleeced poor passengers, 
I never gave them condign punishment : 
Murder, indeed, that bloody sin, I tortured 
Above the felon, or what trespass else.” 


And he thus characterises his accusers, in terms which must, as I 
think, have been borrowed from some contemporary Chronicle not now 
in existence :— 


“ Beaufort’s red sparkling eyes blab his heart's malice, 
And Suffolk's cloudy brow his stormy hate ; 
Sharp Buckingham unburdens with his tongue 
The envious load that lies upon his heart ; 

And dogged York, that reaches at the moon, 
Whose overweening arm I have pluck'd back, 
By false accuse doth level at my life :— 

And you, my sovereign lady, with the rest, 
Causeless have laid disgraces on my head ; 
And, with your best endeavours, have stirr’d up 
My lifest liege to be mine enemy.” 


In the play the Queen herself, so soon as Henry has departed, pro- 
poses to the peers present, that is, the Cardinal, Suffolk, Buckingham, 
Somerset, and York, that Duke Humphrey should be * quickly rid the 
world ;” Beaufort, Suffolk, and York,* then conspire to bring about 
the duke’s death. 

And York enters into this felonious conspiracy in the presence of 
Somerset, with whom, indeed, he has, even in this very scene, an alterca- 
tion ; for when a messenger announces a disturbance in Ireland, York 
proposes, ironically, that Somerset, the fortunate Regent of France (where, 
in truth, he had lost everything), should be sent thither; and a most 
undignified dialogue ensues, which ends in York’s undertaking the ser- 
vice. This I believe to be correct, though it is uncertain whether 
York’s nomination to Ireland was subsequent to Somerset’s return from 
France.t 

The murder is now accomplished (Act 3, Sc. 2), under the immediate 

direction of Suffolk. 
_ Holinshed says, that “all indifferent persons might well understand 
that he died of some violent death.”” The paragraphs conveying Holin- 
shed’s suspicion of murder are taken from Hall; { Fabyan says only, 
“‘of whose murder divers reports were made, which I pass over.’’§ 
Hardyn says of Gloucester, that after his wife’s disgrace— 


* Buckingham had never been taken off the stage, but he takes no part ; though 
in the Chronicle he is named as one of the Duke’s enemies, while neither York is, 
nor Somerset. 

+ For York's appointment I have no old authority but that of Hardyng (p. 399) ; 
see Stow, 387. Rapin and Lingard were apparently as much puzzled as 1 am about 
these appointments, for they give no authorities or particulars: see Rapin, v. 379, 
and Lingard, v. 125. 

t P. 209. 

§ P. 618. But he mentions the death of Gloucester among the popular charges 
against Suffolk, p..622. Polydore Vergil affirms boldly that the Duke was strangled, 


pp. 491-493. 
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“Into Wales he went of frowardness, 
And to the King had great heaviness, 
Wherefore the lords then of the king’s counsel 
Made the King to set his high parliament 
At Bury there, whither he came without fail, 
Where in parlesey he died incontinent 
For heaviness, and loss of regiment ; 
And oft afore he was in that sickness, 
In point of death, and stood in sore distress.* 

And Whethamstede, another contemporary, says :— 

“In the parliament held at Bury St. Edmund’s the King caused him to 
be arrested by the Constable of England, and put into such close confine- 
ment, that through sorrowfulness he took to the bed of sickness, and died in 
a few days.”’+ 

The Continuator of the Croyland register says, that— 

“The boldness of Suffolk went to that degree of presumption, that, by fraud 
and intrigue, he removed from the King’s presence all the King’s relations 
and friends, and those near to him in blood, as well bishops as clergymen of 
other degrees, and laymen. And he even most falsely accused of treason, 
the illustrious prince, Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, the King’s uncle, ap- 
proved in all things most faithful to the King from his infancy, during 
twenty-four years. For which affair a parliament was called at Bury, in 
Suffolk, at the instigation of the Earl, in the winter of 1447; whither the 
Duke coming, and suspecting nothing unfair, was immediately sequestered 
from his own people, and committed to the custody of certain persons of the 
King’s family ; who, not being admitted to answer, or condemned after a 
judicial examination, was in the morning produced and exhibited a dead 
man, though he had been safe and sound in the evening.’’t, 

The writer of this last cited passage had probably in his mind some 
suspicion of foul play; butas this is all that I can collect from contem- 
porary writers, and no one of them mentions even a rumour of the 
murder, though Whethamstede was an admirer of Duke Humphrey, and 
wrote when his enemies were dead and their party humbled,§ “I can- 
not think that Fabyan’s authority is sufficient to establish a strong sus- 
picion that murder was committed, still less to fix it upon Suffolk or 
the Queen.”’ 

In the play, Salisbury and Warwick pretty roundly accuse Suffolk 
and the Cardinal. Warwick and Suffolk engage in a personal conflict, 
on which occasion Henry utters the well-known lines :— 

‘What stronger breast-plate than a heart untainted ? 
Thrice is he arm’d that hath his quarrel just ; 
And he but naked, though lock’d up in steel, 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted. ’’|| 

The Commons become clamorous for the punishment of Suffolk as the 
murderer. 

I have already shown that there was no Earl of Warwick in 1447. 
And I find neither in Holinshed, nor in more authentic records, any 
popular commotion or interference on the part of the Commons at this 
time ; I say, the Commons, because I think it clear that though in one 
place “ the men of Bury” are spoken of, those who threaten to break 
into the King’s presence are intended to be “the Commons in parlia- 


* P. 400. + Wheth., ii. 365. t P. 521. 
‘ § See Lingard, v. 122. It is to be observed that the two accounts do not agree 
as to the state of health in which Gloucester was before his death. 
|| This passage has no original in the “ Contention.” 
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ment assembled.” Yet one of our historians introduces his account of 
this Bury parliament by a description of Suffolk, which implies that he 
had a majority in parliament, as “a man of singular astuteness, skilful 
in deceit, who easily persuaded the people to consent to his will.”* 
And the chronicler who expatiates upon the popularity of Gloucester, 
makes no mention of any jealousy of Suffolk ;+ the language, therefore, 
in which that minister speaks of the representatives of the people, is a 
gratuitous interpolation by the dramatist. 
“Tis like, the Commons, rude unpolish’d hinds, 

Could send such message to their sovereign : 

But you, my lord, were glad to be employ’d, 

To show how quaint an orator you are: 

But all the honour Salisbury hath won, 

Is—that he was the lord ambassador, 

Sent by a sort of tinker, to the King.” 


Three years afterwards, it is true, Suffolk was impeached ; but no one 
of the charges against him, which, being in Holinshed, were before 
Shakspeare, mentions the death of Gloucester. The most grievous 
accusation was that of traitorously adhering to the King’s enemies : he 
was also charged with counselling the release of the Duke of Orleans, 
and with effecting the cession of Anjou and Maine. The result of 
this accusation is thus given by Holinshed :— 


“The Queen, which entirely loved the Duke, doubting some trouble and 
commotion to arise if he were let go unpunished, caused him, for a colour, 
to be committed to the Tower ; where he remained not past a month, but was 
again delivered and restored to the King’s favour as much as ever he was 
before. This doing so much displeased the people, that, if politic provision 
had not been, great mischief had immediately issued. . . . After this out- 
rage thus assuaged, the parliament was adjourned to Leicester, whither 
came the King and Queen in great state, and with them the Duke of Suf- 
folk as chief councillor. The Commons of the lower house, not forgetting 
their old grudge, besought the King that such persons as assented to the 
relief of Anjou and release of Maine might be duly punished. And to be 
privy to that fact they accused, as principal, the Duke of Suffolk, with John 
Bishop of Salisbury,} and Sir James Fiennes Lord Say,§ and divers others. 
When the King perceived that there was no remedy to appease the people’s 
fury by any colourable ways, he first sequestered the Lord Say, being Trea- 
surer of Engiand, and other the Duke’s adherents, from their offices and 
rooms, and after banished the Duke of Suffolk, as the abhorred load and 
common annoyance of the whole realm, for a term of five years, meaning 
by this exile to appease the malice of the people for the time, and after 
(when the matter should be forgotten) to revoke him home again.” || 


The banishment of Suffolk is anticipated in the play, but it is also 
placed in another light than that of the chronicle. Henry’s suspicions of 
Suffolk’s concern in the murder are pretty plainly insinuated, and his 
discontent at the Queen’s defence of him very clearly expressed for one 
of a character so timid, and he is very peremptory and determined in ba- 
nishing the accused nobleman, 

“K. Henry. . . . By his majesty I swear, 
Whose far unworthy deputy I am, 





* Cont, Croyl., 521. + Wheth., p. 366. 

t I presume /¥illiam Ayscough, Clerk of the Council, who was murdered in June 
of this year, 1450. 

§ James Fiennes Lord Say ; the present Lord Say and Sele is his representative, 
through females; see Nicolas, ii, 575. || Hol., 220, 
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He shall not breathe infection in this air 
But three days longer, upon pain of death. 
Q. Marg. O Henry, let me plead for gentle Suffolk. 
K. Henry. Ungentle Queen, to call him gentle Suffolk. 
No more, I say; if thou dost plead for him, 
Thou wilt but add increase unto my wrath : 
Had I but said, I would have kept my word ; 
But when I swear, it is irrevocable.” 


The proceedings against Suffolk were anomalous, and somewhat ob- 
scure; but it is enough for our inquiry that the sentence of banishment 
was passed by the King, or at least pronounced by his immediate com- 
mand.* It is observable that this judgment acquitted Suffolk of all the 
treasonable charges, including the delivery of Anjou and Maine; but 
fixed upon his various misprisions and pecuniary malversations. 

In the play, the Queen, left alone with Suffolk, after Henry had pro- 
nounced the sentence, is violent in her abuse of the King, and very 
tender in her leave-taking of the banished favourite. 

Mrs. Jameson observes, that “‘ the Queen’s criminal passion for Suffolk 
is a dramatic incident, and not an historical fact ;’? and in this judg- 
ment she is warranted by the silence of Fabyan and others, which the 
few words of Holinshed, though perhaps founded upon an inveterate 
tradition, are not sufficient to countervail. This passion, however, in 
the opinion of Mrs. J., gives rise to a “ beautiful parting scene, which it 
is impossible to read without a thrill of emotion, hurried away by that 
power and pathos which forces us to sympathise with the eloquence of 
grief, yet excites not a momentary interest for Margaret or her lover.’’ 

If I ventured to differ from this elegant critic, I would say that the 
want of interest destroys the sympathy; and that although there are 
some beautiful lines in the dialogue,t the beauty is not sufficient to 
overcome the disgust excited by a recollection of the guilt of the parties. 
I agree, however, with Mrs. Jameson, in ascribing this scene to Shakspeare. 

The lovers are interrupted by Vaux, who thus announces the ap- 
proaching death of Cardinal Beaufort :— 

“ The Cardinal Beaufort is at point of death ; 
For suddenly a grievous sickness took him, 
That makes him gasp and stare, and catch the air, 
Blaspheming God, and cursing men on earth. 
Sometime he talks as if Duke Humphrey's ghost 
Were by his side; sometime he calls the King, 


And whispers to his pillow, as to him, 
The secrets of his over-charged soul.” 





* They are well detailed in Lingard, v. 130. See W. Wyrc., 467; Cont, Croyl., 
525; and Rolls, v. 176-183. 
+ She cites from the Queen— 
“ Go, speak not to me; even now begone.— 
O, go not yet !—Even thus two friends, condemn’d, 
Embrace, and kiss, and take ten thousand leaves, 
Loather a hundred times to part than die. 
Yet, now farewell; and farewell life with thee !” 
And Suffolk’s— 
« "Tis not the land I care for, wert thou hence ; 
A wilderness is populous enough, 
So Suffolk had thy heavenly company : 
For where thou art, there is the world itself, 
With every several pleasure in the world ; 
And where thou art not, desolation !”"—Charact, ii. 252. 
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And we are thus introduced to the most celebrated scene in the play, in 
which may still more confidently be recognised the hand of Shakspeare. 


“ K, Henry. How fares my lord? Speak, Beaufort, to thy 
sovereign. 
Card. If thou be’st death, I'll give thee England's treasure, 
Enough to purchase such another island, 
So thou wilt let me live, and feel no pain. 
K, Henry. Ah! what a sign it is of evil life, 
When death’s approach is seen so terrible ! 
Warw. Beaufort, it is thy sovereign speaks to thee. 
Card. Bring me unto my trial when you will. 
Died he notin his bed? Where should he die? 
Can I make men live, whe'r they will or no? 
O torture me no more, I will confess.— 
Alive again? Then show me where he is ; 
I'll give a thousand pound to look upon him.— 
He hath no eyes, the dust hath blinded them. 
Comb down his hair; look! look! it stands upright, 
Like lime-twigs set to catch my winged soul ! 
Give me some drink ; and bid the apothecary 
Bring the strong poison that I bought of him. 
K. Henry. O thou eternal mover of the heavens, 
Look with a gentle eye upon this wretch! 
O, beat away the busy meddling fiend, 
That lays strong siege unto this wretch’s soul,. 
And from his bosom purge this black despair ! 
Warw, See how the pangs of death do make him grin! 
Salish. Disturb him not, let him pass peaceably. 
K. Henry. Peace to his soul, if God’s good pleasure be ! 
Lord Cardinal, if thou think’st on heaven's bliss, 
Hold up thy hand, make signal of thy hope.— 
He dies, and makes no sign ; O God, forgive him! 
Warw. So bad a death argues a monstrous life. 
K. Henry. Forbear to judge, for we are sinners all 
Close up his eyes, and draw the curtain close, 
And let us all to meditation.’’* 


This scene has stamped the name of Beaufort with the character of 
profligate and murderer : and as if the poet’s art were not sufficient, the 
sister art has been called in aid; and Reynolds has done nearly as 
much as Shakspeare to immortalise the dying agonies of the Cardinal.+ 
But, when they pourtray historical subjects, the poet and the painter 
must submit to historical criticism. Holinshed says— 


“ During these doings (1448) Henry Beaufort Bishop of Winchester, and 
called the rich Cardinal, departed out of this world, and was buried at West- 
minster. He was son to John Duke of Lancaster, descended of an honour- 
able lineage, but born in haste ; more noble in blood than notable in learning ; 
haughty in stomach, and high in countenance ; rich above measure, but not 





* “This is one of the scenes which have been applauded by the critics, and 
which will continue to be admired when prejudices shall cease, and bigotry give 
way toimpartial examination. These are beauties that rise out of nature and of 
truth ; the superficial reader cannot miss them, the profound can imagine nothing 
beyond them.”—Johnson’s note, in Bosw, 279. 

+ This picture was in the possession of the late Earlof Egremont. It is a power- 
ful but necessarily unpleasing piece ; objections have justly been made to the intro- 
duction of the Evil Spirit in person. I suspect that was suggested by a line in 
Henry's speech, 
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very liberal; disdainful to his kin, and dreadful to his lovers; preferring 
money before friendship; many things beginning and few performing, 
saving in malice and mischief ; his insatiable covetousness and hope of long 
life made him both to forget God, his prince, and himself. Of (the getting 
of his goods, both by power legantine and spiritual bribery, I will not speak ; 
but the keeping of them, which he chiefly gathered for ambitious purpose, 
was both loss to his natural prince and native country: for his hidden riches 
might have well holpen the King, and his secret treasure might have relieved 
the commonalty when money was scant and charges great. Of this Catho- 
lick clerk such were the deeds, that with King and each estate else (saith 
Polidor) the lighter was the loss, because, as for his hat, he was a prelate 
proud enough, so for a bishop was there a better soon set in his room.”* 


Hall, whom Holinshed has not in this instance copied so servilely as 
usual, goes further towards justifying one remarkable passage in the 
play— 

* John Baker, his privy counsellor and his chaplain, wrote, that he, lyin 
on his death-bed, said these words:—‘ Why should I die having so muc 
riches ? tf the whole realm would save my life I am able either by poli 
to get it, or by riches to buy it. Fie! will not death be hired, nor will 
money do nothing 2? When my nephew of Bedford died, I thought myself 
half up the whole, but when I saw my other nephew of Gloucester deceased, 
then I thought myself able to be equal with kings, and so thought to in- 
crease my treasure in hope to have worn a tréple crown.” t 


I know not where John Baker’s account is to be found, This pas- 
sage was probably the origin of the passage in Shakspeare, or rather in 
** the Contention,” in which Beaufort raves about purchasing life. But 
if the authority of John Baker, who does not spare his master, is good 
for anything, it is good for negativing the delirious confession of Glou- 
cester’s murder—for which confession, indeed, or even for the imputa- 
tion of murder, I find no authority anywhere; nor has Whethamstede, 
Hardyng, or even Fabyan, a word about the death-bed, or any character 
of the Cardinal. The monk of Croyland is the only contemporary who 
says anything, and he (whose character of an ecclesiastic is to be taken 
with allowance) only tells us that he was eminent for “ probity and 
wisdom, as well as for riches and glory.”’} 

I presume that the exposure of a rich, haughty, and unscrupulous 
Cardinal was a popular topic at the court of the daughter of Anne Bo- 
leyn. 

‘The fourth act commences with a mysterious transaction —the murder 
of the Duke of Suffolk. The poet represents this execution as done by 
pirates, who refuse to take ransom from Suffolk (though accepted from 
the other prisoners), by reason of his public offences (among which, 
however, Gloucester’s murder is not included). And the executioner is 
Walter Whitmore, whose name reminds Suffolk of the prophecy in the 
first act, that he should die by water. 

This is not according to Holinshed— 


“ Intending to transport himself over to France, he was encountered with 





* Hol. 212. 
+ Hall, 210. Lingard (p. 124) reasonably questions the probability of this pro- 


ject in a man of eighty. Had it been entertained, we should probably have heard 
of it elsewhere. 
{ Cont. Croyl., 521. 
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a ship of war, appertaining to the Duke of Exeter, constable of the Tower of 
London, called the Nicolas of the Tower. The captain of this bark with 
small fight entered into the Duke's ship, and perceiving his person present 
brought him to Dover-road, and there, on the one side of a cock-boat, caused 
his head to be stricken off, and left his body with the head lying there on the 
sand—which corps being there found by a chaplain of his, was conveyed to 
Wingfield College, in Suffolk, and there buried.”* 


A letter in the Paston collection, perfect authority as to the belief of 
the day, tells the story more particularly :— 


“ Right worshipful Sir,—I recommend me to you, and am right sorry of 
that I shall say, and have so washed this little bill with sorrowful tears, that 
uneths (scarcely) ye shall read it. As on Monday next after May-day 
(4th May) there came tidings to London that on Thursday before (30th of 
April) the Duke of Suffolk came unto the coasts of Kent full near Dover 
with his two ships and a little spinner ; the which spinner he sent with cer- 
tain letters by certain of his trusted men unto Calais-ward, to know how he 
should be received, and with him met a ship called Nicolas of the Tower, 
with other ships waiting on him, and by them that were in the spinner the 
master of the Nicolas had knowledge of the Duke's coming. When he 
espied the Duke's ships, he sent full his boat to weet what they were, and 
the Duke himself spoke to them, and said he was, by the King’s com- 
mandment, sent to Calais-ward, &c. ; and they said he must speak with their 
master; and so he, with two or three of his men, went forth with them in 
their boat to the Nicolas, and when he came, the master bade him Wel- 
come, traitor, as men say. And further, the master desired to weet if the 
shipmen would hold with the Duke, and they sent word they would not in 
no wise, and so he was in the Nicolas till Saturday next following. Some 
say he wrote much things to be delivered to the King, but that is not verily 
known; some say he had his confessor with him, &c.; and some say /e 
was arraigned in the ship in their manner, upon the tmpeachments, and 
Sound guilty, &c. 

“ Also he asked the name of the ship, and when he knew it, he remem- 
bered Stacy, that said, if he might escape the danger of the Tower he would 
be safe, and then his heart failed him, for he thought he was deceived. And 
in the sight of all his men he was drawn out of the great ship into the boat, 
and there was an axe, and a stock, and one of the leudest of the ship bade 
him lay down his head, and he should be fairly fought with, and die on a 
sword ; and took a rusty sword and smote off his head within half-a-dozen 
strokes, and took away his gown of russet, and his doublet of velvet mailed, 
and laid his body on the sunds of Dover, and some say his head was set on a 
pole by it, and his men sit on the land by greatcircumstance and pray. And 
the sheriff of Kent doth watch the body, and sent his under-sheriff to the 
judges to weet what todo; and also to the King, what shall be done. Fur- 
ther I wot not, but thus far is it, 7f the process be erroneous let his counsel 
reverse it, &c.’+ 

Mrs. Lennox observes that ‘‘ Shakspeare probably borrowed his story 
from the same tale that furnished him with the loves of Suffolk and the 
Queen.”’{ The truth is that Shakspeare’s version, and that of more 
authentic history, are equally mysterious. Mackintosh says that there 
was in the killing of Suffolk “ some butcherly mimicking of an execution 
of public justice.”*§—Paston’s correspondent clearly so viewed the trans- 
action. Is it possible that Suffolk—whom this account represents as 
hovering on the coast of Kent, and who was detained, I think, until after 


— 





* Hol., 220. + W. Lomner to John Paston, 5th May, 1450; Fenn, i., 39. 
} Shakspeare Illustrated, iii., 154. § Hist. Eng. ii., 12 
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a communication might have been had with the court*—can have been 
executed as a banished man unlawfully returning? 1 give this asa 
mere floating conjecture, and have no confidence in it; and indeed few 
weeks, perhaps few days, elapsed between the banishment and this ca- 
tastrophe. It has been suggested ¢ that the Nicolas was sent by the 
Duke of York, on purpose to intercept and destroy Suffolk; but this is 
also a mere conjecture. It must be noted that the contemporary account 
does not say that the ship belonged to the Duke of Exeter. 

It is remarkable that the Paston letter not only mentions a rumour 
that the Duke was “ arraigned in the ship, after their manner ”’ (possibly 
by Admiralty law), but speaks of reversing the process, by a legal pro- 
ceeding, ¢ferroneous. How the process of beheading was to be reversed 
T do not exactly know. 

This strange business suggests still one more remark. The Paston 
account refers, as the play does, to a prophecy and a quibble, but instead 
of Water and Walter, it is the Tower, and the ship called Nicholas of 
the Tower, that excite the apprehensions of the Duke. 

We have now { the insurrection of Jack Cade, who had already been 
thus announced by the Duke of York— 


« . ,. fora minister of my intent, 
I have seduced a headstrong Kentishman, 
John Cade of Ashford, 
To make commotion, as full well he can, 
Under the title of John Mortimer. 
In Ireland have I seen this stubborn Cade 
Oppose himself against a troop of kerns, 
And fought so long, till that his thighs, with darts, 
Were almost like a sharp-quill’d porcupine. 


This devil here shall be my substitute ; 

For that John Mortimer, which now is dead, ' 
In face, in gait, in speech, he doth resemble : 
By this I shall perceive the Commons’ mind, 
How they affect the house and claim of York. 
Say, he be taken, rack'd, and tortured : 

I know no pain they can inflict upon him, 

Will make him say, I moved him to those arms. 
Say, that he thrive (as ’tis great like he will), 
Why, then, from Ireland come I with my strength, 
And reap the harvest which that rascal sow'd. 
For, Humphrey being dead, as he shall be, 
And Henry set aside, the next for me.” § 


According to this introduction, Cade was a soldier of approved valour ; 
and though this is not plainly said by Holinshed, it is rather to be 
gathered from his chronicle, than that he was a clothier, as he is repre- 
sented in the scene before us. That scene, as well as all those in which 
Cade is introduced, is highly characteristic of a rising of low and igno- 
rant men, at war with property and learning, setting at nought the prin- 
ciples of political economy, and hoping to make all men equal, and to 
abolish every tax. I will bring together various passages :— 


a ee — - --— ee - ee ee - EE 


* It is distinctly stated that the sheriff made a communication after the execn- 
tion ; but it appears that Suffolk was on board the Nicholas for two or three days. 
+ Fenn’s notes on the Paston letter. 
t Act iv., Se. 2, § Act iii. Se. 1. 
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** Geo. I tell thee, Jack Cade, the clothier, means to dress the common- 
wealth, and turn it, and set a new nap upon it. 

John. So he had need, for it is adbare. Well! I say it was never 
merry world in England since gentlemen came up. 


Geo. The King's council are no good workmen, ieb 
John, True; and yet it is said, Labour in your vocation; which is as 


much as to say, Let the magistrates be labouring men, and therefore should 
we be magistrates. 


: Geo. Thou hast hit it; there’s no better sign of a brave mind than a hard 
and. 


Dick. The first thing we do, let us kill all the lawyers. 

Cade. Nay, that I mean to do. Is not this a lamentable thing, that of 
the skin of an innocent lamb should be made parchment, that parchment 
being scribbled over should undo a man? Some say the bee stings; but I 
say "tis the bees’-wax, for I did but seal once to a thing, and I was never 
mine own man since. 

Cade (to the Clerk of Chatham). Dost thou use to write thy name ? or 
hast thou a mark to thyself like an honest plain-dealing man ? 


Clerk. Sir, 1 thank God, I have been so well brought up, that I can write 
my name. 


All. He hath confessed! Away with him! he’s a villain and a traitor ! 


Cade. Away with him, I say! hang him with his pen and ink-horn about 
his neck. 


Cade. Henceforward all things shall be in common.” 


This view of Cade and his schemes is amplified from the old play, and 
is very consistent with the political notions of Shakspeare. But it is not 
conformable to Holinshed, whose narrative in this instance consists of 
public and apparently authentic documents.* Except in one passage 
(quoted by Malone ¢) in which Cade is said to have undertaken that no 
more fifleenths or other taxes should be imposed, there is nothing which 
supports Shakspeare’s representations of the grievances set forth by 
Cade. And that passage which is not taken from any document, con- 
templates this “‘ economical reform ”’ as resulting from a better adminis- 
tration of the government. 


“The Captain, assembling a great number of tall personages, assured 
them that the enterprize was honourable both to God and the King, and pro- 
fitable to the whole realm. For if, either by force or policy, they might get 
the King and Queen into their hands, he would cause them to be honour- 
ably used, and take such order for the punishing and reforming of the 
misdemeanours of their bad counsellors, that neither fifteens should here- 
after be demanded, nor once any impositions nor taxes spoken of.” 


Here is a too sanguine view of the effects of reform ; but the truth is, 
that, although, if Holinshed § be correct, Cade, or his people, when iti 
possession of London, committed disorders of all sorts, incompatible with 
regular government, their demands, as they appear in the petitions pre- 
sented to the King in council, were not the demands of ignorant levellers. 

They said that the king purposed to punish the men of Kent for the 
murder of the duke of Suffolk, of which they were not guilty ; they com- 





* Hol., 222, from Stow, 388. Ican trace them no farther back, but cannot 
doubt their genuineness. 


+ Bosw., 312, t Hol., 221, § P. 226. 
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plained that the king gave away his revenue, and lived upon the Com- 
mons (that is, upon taxes) ; they set forth many abuses in the adminis- 
tration of the law and the collection of the revenue, some general and 
some local. How far these complaints were well founded, we cannot 
now judge, but they are all plausible and constitutional. Two of the 
articles are remarkable :— 


“ 3, Item. That the lords of his royal blood are put from his daily pre- 
sence, and other mean persons of lower nature exalted, and made chief of 
his Privy Council, the which stoppeth matters of wrongs done in the realm 
from his excellent audience, and may not be redressed as law will, but if 
bribes and gifts be messengers to the hands of the said Council. 

“13. Jtem, The people of the said shire of Kent may not have their free 
election in the choosing knights of the shire ; but letters have been sent from 
divers estates to the great rulers of all the country, the which enforceth their 
——s and other people by force to choose other persons than the common 
will is.” 

The precise nature of the interference or intimidation complained of 
in this 13th article does not appear, nor is it much to our present pur- 
pose; but the 4th article certainly does not complain that the king’s 
counsellors are not men of “ a hard hand,”’ but rather that such hands 


are apt to take bribes. 
These complaints were accompanied by several requests :— 


“2. Item. Desireth the said captain (Cade called himself the captain of 
Kent) that the king will avoid all the false progeny and affinity of the Duke 
of Suffolk, the which hath been openly known, and they to be punished after 
the custom and law of this land, and to take about his noble person the true 
lords of his royal blood of this his realm, that is to say, the high and mighty 
prince the Duke of York, late exiled from our sovereign lord’s presence * (by 
the motion and stirring of the traitorous and false disposed the Duke of 
Suffolk and his affinity), and the mighty princes the Dukes of Eveier, 
Buckingham, and Norfolk,* and all the earls and barons of this land; and 
then shall he be the richest king Christian.” 

“ 3. Item. Desireth the said captain and commons, punishment unto the 
false traitors, the which contrived and imagined the death of the high might- 
ful and excellent prince the Duke of Gloucester; the which is too much to 
rehearse ; the which Duke was proclaimed as traitor, Upon the which 
quarrel we purpose all to live and die upon that it is false.” 

4, “* Item. The Duke of Ezeter, our holy father the Cardinal, the noble 
prince Duke of Warwick, and, also, the realm of France, the Duchy of 
Normandy, Gascony, and Aquitaine, Anjou and Maine, were delivered, and 
lost by the means of the said traitors.”"} 

Be it observed, that the same parties complain of injury done to Duke 
Humphrey and to the Cardinal! 

The connexion between this rising in Kent, and the designs of the 
Duke of York is equally obscure, whether we take the play or the his- 
tories. We have just seen that the rebels desired the king to call him to 





* Meaning, I suppose, his appointment to the command in Ireland. 

+ John Mowbray, third duke, nephew of the Norfolk who was tmnished by 
Richard the Second. It was probable that he would take part against the descend- 
ant of Bolingbroke, but we have heard nothing of him before. 

t The other requests related chiefly to legal and local grievances, I do not un- 
derstand the placing of these noblemen in the same category with Anjou and 
Maine. Exeter, I suppose, is Thomas Beaufort, who died in 1426, or it may be 
John Holland, who died in 1446 (see No. ccxv,, 375, 391). Warwick was Henry 
Beauchamp, who died in 1445 (see p. 497, ante); but 1 know not that any one of 
these persons was in any way oppressed. 
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ouncil; but the same favour was shown to Exeter* and Buckingham, 
both of whom afterwards fought and died for the Red Rose. 

The Paston letters include one from a person serving under Sir John 
Falstolf, who was taken prisoner by the rebels. He says nothing of 
York, but mentions a herald of the Duke of Exeter as present in the rebel 
camp. No one of the chroniclers,t prior to Fabyan, mentions the Duke 
of York, and he says only that Cade called himself “ Mortimer, and 
cousin of the Duke of York.”{ Stow is the first who tells us, that 
“those who favoured the Duke of York, and wished the crown upon 
his head, procured a commotion in Kent.’’§ 

Fabyan and Holinshed (who closely follows him) are pretty nearly ad- 
hered to in the narrative of Cade’s prowess, the defeat of the Staffords 
and of Matthew Gough, the committal and murder of Lord Say. 

And so in the incident of striking the sword upon London stone ; 
but the poet omits to say that the rebels were admitted into London by 
the civic authorities themselves. About the termination of the rebellion 
there is some doubt.|| The chroniclers say that Cade, as well as his 
people, accepted the king’s pardon (sent, not by Buckingham and Clif- 
ford, but by two bishops), and that he afterwards resumed his arms. 
All agree that he was slain by Iden, in a garden in Sussex, into which 
he had, as sheriff, pursued him. 

York’s sudden return from Ireland, with a considerable force, just 
about the period of Cade’s insurrection, affords presumptive evidence 
that York was concerned in the rising, and so Shakspeare means us to 
understand; but, in the play, the declarations of the two leaders do 
not correspond. Of York it is said— 


“ He still proclaimeth, as he comes along, 
His arms are only to remove from thee 
The Duke of Somerset, whom he terms a traitor.” 


And the king promises to send “ Duke Edmund to the Tower,” 
avowing to that duke his intention of setting him free so soon as York’s 
forces should be dismissed, but the dramatic Cade says nothing of So- 
merset (whowas now in France), nor, so far as we know, did either the 
historical Cade, or York himself, at this time. 


“ He came out of Ireland with great bobaunce and inordinate people, har- 
nessed and arrayed in manner of war, and there beat down the speres and 
walles in your chamber (this is addressed to the King), having no considera- 
tion for your high presence, by the which might be understood his disposition, 
at which time he was answered by you to his desires and demands, that it 
seemed to all your true subjects that the spirit of wisdom of God was in you.” 


This is recited from a Lancastrian record,** in which document is 
also averred that some of the Kentish rebels avowed on the scaffold 
their intention to make the Duke of York king. A contemporary adds, 
that York’s demand was, that a parliament should be called, and it 
would appear that this was done. 

The fifth act of the play exhibits the King and York both en- 
camped between Dartford and Blackheath ; but this is an anticipation. 





* This Exeter must be Henry Holland, son of John. 
See W. Wyrc., 469; and Cont. Croyl, 526. } Fab., 622. 
Stow, 388, j See Lingard, 139. © See Malone's note in_Bosw., 306. 


- The act of attainder of York and others, 1459; Rolls., v. 346; and W. Wyre. 
473. 
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History tells us that after York had retired from court, and before 
parliament met, Somerset came from France, after having lost Nor- 
mandy.* He was immediately taken into favour, and made high con- 
stable; but he had made himself so unpopular by his ill-success 
in France, that he was attacked by the populace of London, and only 
saved by getting into the Earl of Devonshire’s barge.t 

In this parliament} the Commons petitioned for the removal of So- 
merset, and several other persons, but the king refused to part with 
** any /ord named in the said petition.’”’*§ An unsuccessful motion was 
made to declare York heir to the crown, which (since Henry had as yet 
no issue) he assuredly was. | 

After parliament was up, York again raised forces: he informed his 
friends that the advice which he had given to the king was— 


“laid apart, and to be of none effect, through the envy, malice, and untruth 
ofthe Duke of Somerset, which for my trust, faith, and allegiance that I 
owe unto the king, and the good will and favour that I have to all the realm, 
laboureth continually about the King’s highness for my undoing, and to cor- 
rupt my blood, and to disherit me and my heirs, and such persons as be 
about me, without any desert or cause done or attempted on my part or 
theirs. . . . . . Iam fully concluded to proceed in all haste against 
him with the help of my kinsmen and friends. 


The King marched against the Duke, and, in February, 1452, the two 
parties finally encamped near Dartford, as in the play. 

The King promised to call a new council, of which York should. be 
a member ;** and now it was agreed that the Duke of Somerset should 
be committed, to answer charges against him; but the Duke of York 
found his party weak, broke up his host, and submitted himself to the 
King, with whom he found the Duke of Somerset.tt York accompanied 
the King to London almost as a prisoner; but, having sworn allegiance 
to Henry, was not further detained. 

Holinshed chiefly follows Stow, whose narrative agrees pretty much with 
the above ; but Shakspeare does not implicitly follow his usual authority. 

There is in the play some semblance of all that I have related, espe- 
cially as to Somerset’s committal and perfidious release. The queen’s 
part in this is suggested by Fabyan.j{ For the arrival of Edward and 
Richard Plantagenet at this critical moment, there is no foundation but 
the opinion of a chronicler that it was the rumour of the Earl of March’s 
coming that prevented York’s arrest. But Edward was at this time 
only fourteen years old at the most, and Richard not four.$§ 


* W. Wyrc., 473; Paston, iii. 88. 

+ W. Wyre., 474; Fab. 453. Thomas Courtenay, fifth earl of that name. It 
has been supposed that he was at first a Yorkist, though he and his sons were 
afterwards distinguished Lancastrians. Surely it was most probably as a friend 
that he rescued Somerset, whose sister he married. I may, perhaps, take an op- 
portunity of attempting to vindicate this Courtenay from the charge of ratting. 

t It met at Westminster, in Nov., 1450, but prorogued, and nothing was done 
before May, 1451. § Rolls., 411. 

|| Turner says that the Duke of York exhibited articles of impeachment against 
Somerset ; see vol. iii., p. 183. They are not in the Rolls. See Norfolk's speech 


in support of them in Paston Letters, iii., 109. @ Ellis, First Series, i. 11. 
** Correspondence in Stow, 395; but whence taken ? See Fabyan, 626. 
+¢ Leland, ii., 495. tt P. 628. 


$$ According to W.Wyre., p. 462 and 477, Edward was born in 1442, and 
Richard in 1452, 
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Throughout this scene, York asserts his claim to the crown. I do not 
find that this claim had been made. 

In the play, the battle of St. Alban’s immediately follows ; but more 
than two years, and some important events, intervened, as Shakspeare 
might have learned from Holinshed. 

In 1453, while the parliament sat at Reading, Henry fell into a sick- 
ness which incapacitated him for government ;* and the Duke of 
York was, by the lords spiritual and temporal, elected Protector.t 
Somerset was now committed to the Tower ;{ but the king got well, and 
released Somerset. Nominally, the disputes between the two dukes 
were referred to arbitration,§ but York did not wait for the award. He 
took up arms once more, with Salisbury and Warwick, and the two par- 
ties met near St. Alban’s. 

Buckingham was sent by the king || to know the reason of the hostile 
array, and received the usual answer—Somerset. This mission is by 
Shakspeare transferred to the former meeting.4 

The battle immediately followed,** in which Somerset and Clifford++ 
were slain. This was the first battle between the two houses; but there 
was still, I believe, no claim to the crown. 

The events of dramatic battles are generally fanciful. Clifford and 
Somerset, however, are correctly named among the slain, though there 
is as little ground for ascribing Clifford’s death to York, as there is for 
attributing that of Somerset{{ to his infant son Richard. The son of 
Hotspur, too,$§ was slain in this battle, fighting for the house of Lan- 
caster, and Humphrey Stafford, the son of the Duke of Buckingham. ||| 

Something, perhaps, must be said of the persons who will not re- 
appear in the third part—Gloucester, Winchester, Suffolk, Somerset, 
and Clifford. No one of these exhibits a dramatic character of much 
importance, unless it be Winchester when on the point of death. I 
have already said that it is doubtful whether history verifies the odious 
character assigned to the cardinal by the poct. And the same doubt 
may be reversed as to the Duke Humphrey, who was, at least, ambi- 
tious in a degree not apparent in the play. The truth is that neither 
he nor any other of the personages of this play (with the one exception 
noticed), displays, in any remarkable way, the hand of the poet. It is 
clear that Shakspeare intends to represent Duke Humphrey as worthy 
of the epithet attached to his name; but goodness is less poetical than 
despair. The character of Suffolk as an ambitious profligate is well 
sustained ; but there is not sufficient evidence to impute it to the man. 
Of Somerset we really know nothing but that he was an unfortunate 
commander, and so he is represented. 











+ March 27, 1454. The appointment was afterwards confirmed by the Com- 
mons, to last till the prince should come of age. Rolls, 242-3, York had previously 
been appointed the king’s lieutenant to hold the parliament. 

t Nicolas, vi., p.lix, Lingard says that he was committed before the meeting 
of parliament; but his own statement is that he was committed during the hing’s 
iliness. See Rymer, xi. 362. 

§ Lingard, 145. || Wheth., 352; Hol., 240. 

Y Act v., Se. 1. ** St. Albans, 22 May, 1455. 

++ Thomas, twelfth Lord de Clifford. The present Baroness de Clifford is his 
female representative. Lord Clifford of Chudleigh is his male heir, 

tt The warning to him to shun castles is mentioned in Hol., 240. 

$} Henry, second Earl of Northumberland, \!\| Hol, 240. 
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MY GRANDFATHER'S TALES. 


DONNINGTON GIBBET; A LEGEND OF BERKSHIRE. 


[Tue respected and respectable author of the being of the author of 
mine, enjoyed, during his lifetime, the reputation of a truant disposition, 
the which, as I have been told, led him at times into strange adventures 
in his own person, and into the knowledge of still stranger’ in others. 
He was fond, it seems, in his leisure hours, of noting these down ; and in 
a curiously carved and cobwebed cupboard, it was my lot, a few years 
since, to find a bundle of these dusty relics; one of which proceeds as 
follows :—] 

In the year 1720 (I well know it was the year 120, because it was 
just at the bursting of the famous, or rather infamous, South Sea 
bubble) I was an undergraduate at Worcester College, Oxford, pur- 
poting to be deeply busied in studies classical, physical, mathematical, 

ogical, ethical, and such like, but, in fact, with my head running on 
nothing but plays and poems, and my heart filled with the divine image 
of the last lovely creature into whose delicious society my lucky stars 
had thrown me. 

I had received that same year an invitation to a very delightful shoot- 
ing-party that had assembled at the house of a friend situated in the 
neighbourhood of the New Forest, in the acceptance of which I promised 
myself no small pleasure. The Ist of October was the day fixed upon 
to commence the work of devastation; and accordingly, about four 
o’clock in the afternoon of the preceding 29th September, I, having 
made the best excuse I could to my tutor for a week’s absence, set out 
on horseback on my way from Oxford, intending to sleep that night at 
Newbury. It had been a close and sultry day, and I therefore jogged 
on but slowly, so that I had not accomplished more than two-thirds of 
my allotted distance, when night, which at the autumnal season is rather 
brisk in its movements, suddenly overtook me, and a warning gust or 
two that scattered the rustling leaves around me, together with a few 
drops of heavy rain, waked me up from the dreamy state into which I 
had for some time fallen, and brought the waking conviction to my 
mind that at such a time the parlour of a cheerful inn is far preferable 
toa dull and dreary road. Aiiother reflection, too, at that moment 
flashed upon me, and this grew out of the fact that I had lately read in 
the public prints of more than one daring highway robbery which had 
been committed in the unfrequented country across which I was then 
journeying. Now I was a solitary and unarmed traveller, with scarcely 
enough of gold in my pocket to act as a bribe upon a robber not to be- 
come a murderer. These recollections were quickly succeeded (for the 
mind is curiously active at such moments) by others equally useless 
and not at all more agreeable. I thought of the time I had unnecessarily 
lost upon the road, and how easy it would have been for me to be at 
that moment at the close instead of the middle of my journey ; I thought 
of my pistols, which were safely locked up in my bureau at college, and 
how silly it was of me not to have brought them with me; I thought of 
my father, to whom I had given a promise not again to absent myself, 
without his knowledge, from my studies, and how wrong it was in me 
to deceive, even in a trifling matter, so indulgent a parent as he had 
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ever proved himself. I did not at all like this last effort of my brain 
for it was instantly followed by one much more serious. 

It might be that the first tidings received of my disobedience 
would be conveyed in an account of the catastrophe by which it had 
been so speedily punished. Stung by this, more than by all the rest 
put together, I endeavoured to break the chain of my ideas by a sudden 
effort, and was dashing forward at a smart pace, when, arriving that 
moment at a cross-road, I had scarcely time to perceive that a horseman 
was riding directly at me, before we encountered each other full tilt. I 
mechanically raised my arm to make the best defence I could, but before, 
in my bewildered state, I could bring it to bear upon my adversary, a 
well-directed blow from a heavy riding-whip, wielded by his powerful 
arm, brought me at once to the ground. Fortunately, however, it had 
fallen on my shoulders, so that I at least retained possession of my 
senses: and rage having now taken the place of surprise, I was in 
another moment on my feet, and, darting like a tiger-cat at the throat of 
my assailant, who was too much occupied with the antics of his 
astonished Bucephalus, to make further use of his formidable weapon, 
I brought him in turn to mother earth; and, still with one hand keeping 
my hold of him, I placed my knees upon his prostrate body, and in this 
favourable position dealt bim, regardless of the outcry he made, repeated 
blows with the other, until I judged that I had sufficiently weakened his 
forces to admit safely of a parley. In this state of things we exchanged 
such civilities in words, as might be considered perfectly in character 
with our late respective doings; nor did we cease until certain expres- 
sions, not at all dubious in their general tendency, but somewhat ambi- 
guous as to their individual applicability, brought me to the almost cer- 
tainty that we were labouring under a mutual delusion. 

I hereupon offered a truce, which a little further explanation ripened 
into a lasting peace. We had indeed thoroughly mistaken the matter, 
and, under the influence of that mistake, had each taken the other for 
no better than a biped beast of prey. Where both were equally in fault, 
and both had pretty equally suffered, matters could pretty soon be ar- 
ranged; and, having speedily entered into a treaty offensive and defen- 
sive against all other aggressors whatsoever and wheresover, my honest 
farmer (for such he proved to be) and myself remounted, and set out 
anew for the common object of our journey—Newbury. 

The night was now at its darkest, for the moon was in her last quar- 
ter, and the atmosphere was densely clouded. We had a good ten miles 
to ride, and, except the shrill moaning of the autumnal breeze, as it fit- 
fully swept past us, or the distant baying of some careful watch-dog, not 
a sound arose to break the silence of the scene. Whatsoever might be the 
exact state of my companion’s mind at sucha time, I am not ashamed to 
say that mine partook of the “ solemn stillness round ;” and, as we rode 
silently on, I was soon quite aware that my nervous system was in a state 
to be affected by “‘trifles”’ that, under ordinary circumstances, would 
have seemed “ light as air.”’ 

It is a curious fact, I have often thought, that at such times our con- 
versation is almost invariably found to turn upon subjects, the consider- 
ation of which is, at the moment, the least welcome to our minds. For 
instance, during a thunder-storm, nine out of every ten present are sure 
to recount a varicty of anecdotes that have occurred within their own 
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knowledge, all tending to illustrate the extreme danger and destructive 
effect of the electric fluid. In a squall at sea nothing is heard but rela- 
tions of shipwrecked vessels and drowning crews. set the prevalence 
of any epidemic or other such heavy visitation be announced, and the 
instances of death by that particular disease seem to multiply with the 
cause that has thus arisen for their enumeration. So it was with me 
and my fellow-traveller ; the time and place were apt for deeds of plun- 
der and violence—it was just then the one subject most unwelcome to 
our minds, and consequently we could, or rather would, speak of nothing 
else. Fora full hour did we vie with each other in our succeeding de- 
tails of this particular species of crime, until, at a sudden turn of the 
road, we came upon the full view of that most appropriate spectacle for 
such a moment, yclept a gibbet, the sight of which gained for my ears 
the following singular story, which, be it credible or incredible to others, 
I now note down; as regards the matter, simply as it was told to me 
—but, as regards the manner, after a fashion of my own. 

** About fifty years ago, during the reign of King Charles the Second, 
there lurked about these parts a most daring and dangerous villain, 
who had, from his youth upwards, lived a lawless life of plunder and 
outrage. His parents, poor but honest folk, perhaps unfortunately 
for him, but certainly most fortunately for them, died while he was 
yet a mere boy; but, young as he was, he had already discovered 
talents of no common order for that turn of life which alone his evil 
mind led him to look on with pleasure. Learning of every description 
was his particular aversion, and the only evidences on record of his 
being aware that there was in the village such a building as a church 
were the many attempts which he made to pilfer from it the few valu- 
ables it contained. He was asugly in his person as he was deformed in 
his mind; and his swarthy complexion, and dark, shaggy hair and eye- 
brows, had gained for him from his earliest years the nickname of 
* Black Tom.’ 

“ At afair held at Donnington Cross, the place we had just passed, 
and to which he had when about fifteen years old gone in the hope of 
there exercising to some profit his petty larceny propensities, there 
chanced to come an old woman not a little celebrated throughout Berk- 
shire for her skill in fortune-telling, and whose —— dwelling-place 
had obtained for her the familiar appellation of the Witch of the Wood. 
Between this person and Tom there existed, from what original cause 
is not known, a settled enmity and continued warfare. Two of a trade, 
they say, can seldom agree; and it may be supposed that on more 
than one occasion this puir of practitioners in the art of abstraction had 
interfered professionally one with the other. 

“ With the true cunning of her art, she of whom we speak, on arriv- 
ing at the present scene of action, of course promised more or less pros- 
perity in the world to her youthful customers accordingly as they varied 
in the amount of the retaining-fee offered at the shrine of her mystical 
knowledge. Tom, who had, unobserved, for some time stood by in 
sullen silence, at length caught her eye, and, seeing that she changed 
the expression of her features the moment they rested on his, he cried 
out, with a mixture of spite and banter— 

“¢ ¢ Now, mother, don’t you know your favourite son ?” 
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*¢ Ay, that do I, and much better, too, than he thinks or likes,’ was 
the ready reply. 

“ A titter, which ran through the surrounding crowd of half and full 
grown urchins, did not seem to increase Tom’s small stock of good 
humour, and, with his teeth set, and his fist clenched, he blustered up 
to the old woman; the juvenile bystanders, to whom his prowess in the 
fight was most fully known, making at the first moment most respectful 
way forhim. For an instant there seemed to be some doubt in the 
mind of the sybil as to whether her divine art might prove sufficient 
defence against this flesh and blood assault; but her confidence in it 
being suddenly restored by the appearance of the parish beadle, she mus- 
tered up her forces, and, putting on her most imposing air, she ex- 
claimed—‘ Never swell nor swagger here: I am not a chicken in farmer 
Grouse’s hen-roost to be fluttered at you, stretching out your felon fore- 
paw.’ This little allusion to one of Tom’s well-known pastimes was 
only making bad worse, and there is no saying to what extent of violence 
that, and the loud laugh which it caused, might have driven him, had he 
not just then caught sight of the great parish authority before alluded 
to; the only human being, indeed, for whom Tom had ever been known 
to be guilty of the smallest signs of respect. In a moment, changing 
his scowl into a bitter smile, he said— 

*** Well done, mother! I forgot that on my last visit to neighbour 
Grouse you were my helpmate; and yet I might have remembered it 
too, for by the same token [ well recollect who it was that eat the chicken- 
broth, barley, bones, and all! But, come, I bear you no grudge for it, and, 
if you will answer me one civil question, we'll part friends as usual.’ 

“The old woman looked at bim a moment, and, then, as if im- 
patient to hear what he evidently intended should be a poser, she ex- 
claimed— 

** * Out with it then in a breath, and don’t make as many mouthfuls 
of your words as you did of the oatcake you stole this morning out of 
Nelly Jones’s corner cupboard.’ 

“* What! peaching again?’ said Tom, with great coolness; for he 
had, by this time, recovered himself sufficiently to be a match, as he 
thought, for all the chattering old women in the country; ‘ now, I tell 
you what, mother, from this time you and I dissolve partnership. I am 
not going to run whole risks for half profits; at any rate, I won’t again 
be such a fool for one who can’t keep her tongue between her teeth; so 
answer my question, and then good bye.’ 

* * Out with it, I say again, limb of the Devil!’ 

* ¢ So I will, hag of h ” 

“ The remainder of the compliment W ras lost in the loud cry which 
was atthis moment uttered on the sudden coming in contact of the 
beadle’s staff with the speaker’s sconce; but this was caused more by 
surprise than by suffering, for to the latter he was tolerably hardened, 
and in a few moments, looking round at the burly functionary, who was, 
with all his wonted dignity of office, motioning him to withdraw from 
the scene of action, he muttered out, ‘ Well! let her answer my ques- 
tion and I will.” The gold-laced hat was observed to move in token of 
compliance, and Tom, gathering up his scattered powers, darted on the 
object of his inquiry one of his most hideous scowls, and then said— 
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“¢Tell me this: when will you be ordered your first whipping at 
Donnington Cross ?” 

“ The look was returned with interest, and with cool and slow deli- 
very this answer was given— 

“The same day that you get your second hanging on Donnington 
gibbet.’ 

* This strange reply evidently had its effect, both on him to whom it 
was addressed, and on the bystanders, for it caused even the great staff- 
officer himself to open his eyes, and to raise their brows in wonderment ; 
nay, he actually went so far as to break through the proud silence which 
he was wont to observe whenever he was clothed in his gilded robes of 
state; and something of ‘ second hanging—umph!—first generally— 
umph !—quite suflicient—umph!’ actually escaped his lips; but, per- 
ceiving, at this moment, that his unusual loquacity was causing his as- 
tonished hearers to approach his person with far too much of familiarity, 
he gave a most awful clearing of the throat, struck his ponderous mace 
with violence against the ground, and was in a moment himself again. 

“Tom had kept strictly to the articles of agreement, for, whether he 
liked not the old woman’s reply, or from whatever other cause, he was 
by this time nearly clear of the crowd, and mingled no more with it that 
day. But, although the actual scene was thus brief, the concluding 
words of it were long remembered by those present, who used, in after- 
years, while sitting in their chimney-corners, to recur to them with the 
same wonder as to their fulfilment, as was excited as to their meaning 
when first they heard them. 

** T could go on for an hour detailing to you various minor events of 
Black Tom’s lawless life, but time, and the fear of tiring you, equally 
forbid it; I shall, therefore, content myself with a recital of the singular 
circumstances which put the final close to his criminal career, and which 
were of such a nature as to bear out, in many people’s minds, the strange 
prophecy uttered concerning him ten years before by the Witch of the 
Wood. 

“* A very extensive robbery took place in this immediate neighbourhood. 
It had been planned by London practitioners in the art of plunder; but, 
as they were in want of some important local information for a due exe- 
cution of the project, they naturally addressed themselves to Tom, who, 
for the promise of a sufficient share in the booty, undertook to be their 
pilot. ‘This proved an unlucky job for him; for one of the gang, being 
afterwards taken, and carried before the magistracy there, compromised 
for the sparing of his own life by denouncing Tom, of whose part in the 
crime till then no suspicion had existed. The evidence, however, was 
so clear, and the feeling so strong against him, that his trial was a mere 
ceremony ; at the close of which, sentence of death was passed upon him, 
and he was condemned to be executed, and afterwards hanged in chains, 
the shortest time the law then allowed being given to him for prepara- 
tion. The gibbet was erected at Donnington Cross, on a spot ever since 
called Gallows Corner; and to this the unfortunate malefactor was led 
early on the day appointed for his execution. 

“Such a spectacle being then, happily, of rare occurrence in these 
parts, vast crowds were attracted to the spot by that strange curiosity 
common to common minds, which can find excitement alike in scenes 
of mourning or of merriment. At the eleventh hour, however, a difli- 
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culty, as unexpected as it was unwelcome, arose; for it was necessary 
that the iron hoops, which were to encircle the body immediately after 
death should have taken place, should, for that purpose, be fitted on 
during life; and the smith (the only one in that part of the country), 
roving but a bungler at his trade, had, it seemed, wofully mistaken 
his measure, so that on the day of execution, when this tailor of death 
brought home his client’s “ last suit,” merely basted, it were, together, 
to be tried on, it was found to be, in some instances, as much too ample 
as in others it was too scanty. The ceremony was, therefore, delayed 
while the knight of the iron goose endeavoured to alter and adjust his 
work; but, so inexperienced was he in this new branch of his calling, 
and so completely were the few wits which he at cooler moments pos- 
sessed now scattered by the novelty and responsibility of his situation, 
that hour after hour passed away, and still found and left the last work 
of the law unfinished. Towards evening the spectators, who had long 
been murmuring at the inconvenient delay thus occasioned, began to vent 
their dissatisfaction more audibly and more palpably, both in word and 
in deed. Hisses, and groans, and sticks, and stones, were heard and felt, 
and the rising storm was, for a short time, hushed only by the following 
occurrence :— 

** Just as the evening sun was sinking hehind the neighbouring hills, 
there appeared suddenly upon the ground a lengthened shadow, which 
ran along it, stretching on to the fatal gallows-tree, and there terminating 
on the very face of the condemned, whose glazed eye that instant fell 
on the gaunt figure of the Witch of the Wood. For the moment a cold 
tremor seized him as he recollected her last parting words to him ; but, 
as if ashamed of quailing before her, of all people, he, almost in the same 
breath, called for a glass of strong liquor, which, being supplied him, 
he tossed it off to her health, and then, with a bitter jocularity, he thus 
addressed her :— 

“** Now, mother of darkness, what do you there, standing between 
Heaven’s sun and your own, to make us believe we have seen each 
other for the last time ?—and how is this? I thought you promised me 
a treat in this world before I left it. Keep you not your word, false 
hag? Where is the whipping you were to have the day that I got my 
hanging ?” 

** All faces were directly turned toward the new comer, who, after 
remaining portentously silent for a few moments, thus slowly an- 
swered :— 

““* The mother of darkness can cast nothing but shade; but that 
matters little to eyes like yours, that never yet could bear to look on the 
light of truth; and, for the whipping—if your sore fright at going out 
of the world can let you remember anything that took place in it, look 
back to my words of ten years since. I promised you then that Don- 
nington Cross should hear me ordered my first whipping the day that 
Donnington gibbet should see you get your second hanging ; and, as sure 
as hemp shall make the cat that shall almost flourish over me, and the 
noose that shall quite strangle you, so sure shall my words come true.’ 

“ With the conclusion of this mysterious sentence, she strode from the 
spot, and the impatience of the multitude, being only increased by this 
momentary check to its expression, now burst forth with more than 
renewed rigour, and soon, the violence swelling into open tumult, the 
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civil authorities were attacked and dispersed, and Jack Ketch himself, 
with his friend the iron smith, were glad to compound for their personal 
safety by the abandonment of the latter’s handiwork, and by the hurried 
and half complete performance of the former’s. 

“* The fast coming darkness of the night hid from the view of almost 
all the assembly the agonized face of the victim, as to the last he struggled 
for life itself, while the noise and confusion of many tongues drowned 
his single cry for mercy. In a few moments all was over, or, at least, 
was thought to be so, for the cause and object of the affray having given 
what was believed to be his last convulsive movement, those to whom 
he had but just before been everything, now turning their thoughts to 
‘some more substantial excitement, as by universal consent, dispersed over 
the face of the country. This was done with so much of haste, that 
where there had lately been but noise and life, there now remained 
but silence and death. The first sound that broke upon the stillness of 
the scene, was that of a solitary pair of wheels, and there soon arrived 
upon the spot the light cart of a market-gardener and his son. On their 
way home from a distant employment, they had fallen in with some of 
the retiring multitude, and, to the great regret of the younger of the two, 
found they had arrived just in time to be too late. Increasing their 
speed, however, they made for the gallows, and, driving straight to its 
foot, they sat some time looking up in a sort of stupid wonderment at 
that, which as Macbeth says, ‘ might appal the devil.’ 

‘The night breeze was just then rising, and, as it sighed through the 
branches of the neighbouring trees, and slightly stirred their fading 
leaves, both sight and sound gave such solemnity to the scene, that b 
degrees, a natural awe came over the minds of these rude sons of the soil, 
who had at first regarded the breathless corpse only as they would have 
looked on a withered cabbage. This new feeling once aroused, grew on 
them with a rapidity known only to those that have but impulse to guide 
them ; and, when it is remembered how strong is the effect produced 
by the contemplation of the lifeless, soulless body upon all reflective 
minds, that ever pause in their maddest gaiety, to think that ‘ to this 
complexion they must come at last,’ it cannot be matter of wonder that 
to these children of ignorance such a spectacle acted as a perfect bewil- 
derment of all understanding. Each turned his eyes ever and anon trom 
the dreadful object to seek in the other some look of encouragement, 
some gesture of animation; but the mutual hope was, as a matter of 
course, a mutual failure. Whether market-gardeners, like modern ladies, 
have or have not those troublesome appendages called nerves, I cannot 
take upon me to decide; but this I know, that in a very short space of 
time the unfortunate pair, of whom [ am speaking, were in such a state 
of highly wrought excitement, that to their sight the body actually moved. 
It might now be truly said of them that their ‘eyes were made the fools 
of the other senses, or else were worth them all,’ and they were worth 
them all, for the body did move; not as it had already done in one 
mass, slowly swinging in the breeze, but by parts and portions: now a 
hand, now a foot, and now both at once! They nearly fell from their 
vehicle with horror and affright, when, at that moment, to crown all, a 
moan came upon their ears. They stared and stood aghast—they looked 
and listened. It might be the wind along the summer grass, or through 
the hawthorn hedge. No, it was neither, for a second came—a clear, 
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distinct, and human moan—and this was immediately followed by a 
convulsive movement of the whole frame, so long and stroug,’ as to re- 
move any doubt that there was yet life in the supposed defunct. 

“* He is not dead!’ they both cried out at once, and, at that instant, 
a voice replied. ‘ Not dead !” 

** * Who’s that ?’ exclaimed the father, almost screaming with affright. 

“« * Not I,’ replied the son, in a similar tone, and then, after a few 
moments, he added, ‘ It must have been the echo! Come, father, see ! 
How the poor wretch struggles !—-Shall we not save him ?” 

*€* Save him!’ cried the same voice which they before heard, and 
which this time seemed to come from behind the Spinny by which the 
gibbet was backed, and again their alarm was, for a short space, at its 
height; but common compassion soon took the place of uncommon 
terror, and, setting to work heart and hand, they quickly cut the rope, 
and divested the sufferer of the noose, which, in the hurry and fright of 
the unskilful practitioner, had been so put about the neck as to cause 
only half strangulation. They then stripped the body, and, with their 
strong hands, well rubbed the vital regions to restore circulation, and, 


finally, opened the clenched teeth, and poured down the throat a good: 


dose of that invigorating fluid of which they were themselves too fond 
ever to stir any distance withoutit. The effect of this treatment was 
soon apparent, for the dead-alive opened his eyes, and, after some small 
but homely expressions of doubt as to which world he was actually in, 
he was easily prevailed on to take another draught of brandy, in order tu 
prove, beyond a doubt, that he was not in the land of spirits. By re- 
peated administrations of this much-praised, much-condemned liquid, 
which Black Tom thus at his second entrance into life, sucked in like 
the mother’s milk, which it had always been to him, the work of resto- 
ration was compleied, and in less than an hour he was by the side of 
his humane companions on his way to their hospitable fireside, where 
bed and board, and every care were lavished upon him. 

* Thus passed the night; and, in the morning, when the dismayed 
and defeated authorities returned to Donnington Cross to complete their 
work, by enclosing Black Tom in iron hoops, as ordered by law, what 
was their astonishment to find no vestige of the body! Consternation 
was, for a time, the order of the day, which soon, however, settled itself 
down into a quiet belief, on the part of the better informed, that the 
culprit’s friends had been at hand, and ready and active to take advan- 
tage of the confusion, had carried him off in the hope of restoring anima- 
tion, while the more ignorant were, as is their wont, not slow to attri- 
bute to mankind’s arch enemy himself this peculiar care of his favourite 
offspring. In the mean time the worthy gardener’s compassion did 
not stop at this mere point of restoration: it had, indeed, been well for 
him if it had done so; for, if ever the gallows-tree grew to any real 
good purpose, it was to hang such a heartless, hopeless, unvaried, and 
unmitigated scoundrel as was he who had just escaped his well- merited 
doom there. 

“The honest, well-meaning pair who had saved him from death, and 
who afterwards concealed, sheltered, protected, and supported him, in 
the new life they might be said to have given him, too soon, and too 
severely, felt the sting, which this human serpent, warmed into existence 
by their kindness, first darted aes his preservers and benefactors. He 
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began by such petty pilferings and small outrages as were scarcely per- 
ceived, or speedily overlooked. But it was not in his nature to stop at 
these; and not a twelvemonth had elapsed, when, after one particular 
occasion for which, in consequence of his misdoings, his host had ventured 
to call him to a severe account, he quitted the house, abstracting at the 
same time such articles as were most easy of removal. The good folks 
were too glad to be rid of such an inmate at any price, to make any 
serious stir about his departure; besides that, for their own sakes, 
remembering what they had done in the face of the law, they judged it 
more prudent as well as humane, to be silent. Fate, however, had 
willed that they should suffer still more for their misplaced compassion ; 
and thus Black Tom, having speedily associated himself with others of 
a like spirit, recommenced his quondam trade of daily plunder and 
nightly marauding; and, in the fulness of his gratitude, soon marked 
out his late protectors for his present prey. 

“ Being so well aware, as he naturally was, of their habits and move- 
ments, he was of course enabled to shape his plan of attack to the best 
advantage; and there is no doubt that their property, and if necessary 
their lives, would have fallen the sacrifice, but for an act of his own, 
arising out of his revengeful nature. Accident just then brought him in 
contact with his old enemy, the Witch of the Wood, and, suspicion having 
fallen on her of being by her spells the cause of a foul disease amongst 
the cattle, then prevalent in the neighbourhood, Black Tom, in order to 
ensure her punishment, having first disguised himself as a wayfaring tra- 
veller, came voluntarily forward, and deposed to the midnight spells and 
sorceries on her part, to which,as he swore, he had by chance been witness. 
His statement was so clear, and his interference seemed so completely 
the result only of a kindly feeling for the sufferers, that it was readily 
believed, and the reported witch was sentenced by the purblind old 
magistrate who had heard the case in his own parlour, to be severely 
whipped at Donnington Cross. The beadle was about to remove her for 
that purpose, when thrown off his guard by his extreme joy, her accuser 
stepped up to her, and whispered in her ear, in his own natural voice— 

***So, mother! they’ve ordered you your whipping at Donnington 
Cross.’ 

““* Ha!? exclaimed the prisoner at once recognising her inveterate 
foe, ‘’tis Black Tom; I know him now, in spite of his sandy wig.’ 

‘“*¢ Black Tom !’ cried the feeble old magistrate. 

**¢ Black Tom !’ echoed the burly beadle. 

““¢ Then,’ continued his worship, ‘ the devil has not yet got his own: 
seize on the villain and hold him fast.’ 

“¢T will,’ replied the functionary ; but before he could put his ponder- 
ous weight in movement, Tom had burst through the glazed door, that 
opened on the lawn, and throwing off as soon as he could the heavy 
driving-coat which formed his chief disguise, he darted with lightning 
speed over hedge and ditch, and had soon distanced all pursuit. In- 
tent upon the one desire of securing the flying criminal, no one heeded 
her who had so lately been the object of universal attention, and she 
had just the sense to profit by the turn things had taken, and to with- 
draw herself altogether from that by which she had nothing to gain and 
everything to lose. Not to throw a chance away, she, however, very 
quietly took up the coat which Black Tom had abandoned, never dis- 
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daining to accept of what might be useful even from an enemy. She 
found on a cursory inspection that its appearance without was not of a 
very promising nature, but, like Hamlet, it had ‘ that within which pas- 

seth show ;’ for, on a more careful examination of the pockets, to which 
indeed, her usual habits naturally led her, she found among some other 
papers of inferior import, one by which her attention was in a mo- 
ment riveted. This was the plan entered into between Tom and two 
confederates, with whose names she was unacquainted, to rob that very 
night the house of his former protectors, situated some miles from the 
spot where she then was, and the plunder of which it was agreed should 
be shared equally among them. This intention, however, having by 
these extraordinary means become known to the Witch of the Wood, raid, 
with all speed, repaired to the dwelling of the devoted father and son, and 
in all haste, warned them that in a few hours it would be attacked by 
thieves. They were instantly for seeking aid from the civil power, or at 
least from their friends ; but this their informant would not hear of. 

“** They are but three,’ said she. 

*** But three!’ was the reply. ‘ How know you that?” 

“** No matter,’ she rejoined. ‘* What I know, and not how I know it, 
is all that you need mind; I tell you they are but ‘ three ;’ and then 
drawing herself up to her fall height, she added indignantly, ‘ are not 
we the like number ?? 

“Those she was addressing seemed somewhat astonished to find that 
the old woman thus included herself in the number of defenders; but 
their wonder was much greater when she thus proceeded — 

“© Talk of calling constables and neighbours, indeed! What for, un- 
less it may be, to listen to Black Tom’s story of who came between him 
and the just sentence of the law, last Lammas-tide ?? 

* The father and son stared at each other in utter amazement, for this 
was the first time they had ever heard a suspicion breathed that the 
were suspected of having had any hand in the removal of the body from 
the gallows. 

“ At length, ‘ Black Tom,’ said the father, ‘is he not dead ?? 

** Not dead!’ exclaimed the visitor, with a tone and emphasis which 
it seemed to them they had heard before. 

** And if he was cut down on the night he was hanged, what had we 
to do with that ?? asked the son, and then, with an attempt at a search- 
ing glance as if to discover how much the reputed witch really knew, 
and how much she only pretended to know, he added —‘ we did not save 
him.’ 

***¢Save him!’ ejaculated the hag; and in an instant, both father and 
son recognised the peculiar voice and the self-same words which they had 
heard with such terror on the night of the execution. Their looks fell 
to the ground, while the hag, regarding the pair for a few moments with 
the most contemptuous composure as she leaned on her long staff, thus 
spoke :-— 

“*T tell you no list'ner need be at a loss, 
For an echo there lives around Donnington Cross ; 
And though what was done there to no one were known 
Yet Donnington gibbet would soon have its own.’ 
*¢* What mean you, mother?’ asked the young man anxiously. 
*** You shall know time enough,’ answered she quickly, ‘ At present 
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there is business to be done; put out your lights, bar your doors and 
windows, look to your firelocks, and above all, call up a mnaly courage 
in your hearts. Come, my warning’s worth a dram at least, and we 
weak women need something to support us when we are to do the 
work of men. With brandy you brought the dead culprit to life, and 
now ’tis brandy shall help the live culprit to death ;—there !’ continued 
she, drinking off the full measure they gave her, ‘and now, I say once 
more—to business.’ 

** This female commander now disposed her small forces to the great- 
est advantage, and then all was silent, until the hour arrived at which 
she well knew the attempt was to be made. It was a bright moonlight, 
and, as the first footsteps were heard treading the narrow footway that 
separated the dwelling from the high road, the besieged, from the con- 
cealed corner in which they had stationed themselves, took deliberate 
aim, and fired on their assailants. A loud cry was heard, and one fell, 
the other two, without the delay of an instant, betaking themselves to 
flight. The party within, immediately descending, approached the pros- 
trate man, and quickly discovered it to be Black Tom himself. The 
wound had taken effect about the knee, but being only from duck-shot, 
was clearly not of a dangerous nature; and, lifting him up with too 
little caution, the father very nearly fell a sacrifice to his heedless haste, 
for the villain, who was armed with a knife of formidable dimensions, 
seized a favourable moment and struck at him with all his vengeance. 
A loud cry, however, from the witch who had followed them closely 
down, gave notice to the son, who, with a heavy blow, felled the mis- 
creant to the earth. Then, wresting the knife from him, he would in 
his rage have put an end at once to his crimes and his life, but his arm 
was at that moment stayed by the tone that had before urged it on. 

“« Hold! hold!’ said she, ‘the Fates must be fulfilled. He is not to 
die by lead nor steel, but by oaken board and twisted cord. Out at 
once with your cart, harness your fastest horse, and bring your strongest 
rope; give me the knife in this hand, and let me get the other well 
about the caitiff’s throat: nay, never writhe and wriggle, man !’ conti- 
nued she, as her victim vainly endeavoured to release himself from her 
savage grasp. ‘ Your neck must be grappled tighter than this before your 
breath is quite squeezed out.’ 

‘She now seemed so completely the master-spirit of the whole scene, 
that the other parties appeared only as subordinate agents, to do her 
biddin 

* Acéordingly, the vehicle was quickly brought out, the prisoner fast 
bound and placed in it; then, all three mounting, they drove over hill 
and through vale as she directed them, until, by a bye-way known to 
few but herself, they suddenly came upon Donnington Cross. Here they 
stopped ; and in the shortest time in which it could be accomplished, the 
culprit was, in spite of his cries and struggles, once more fastened to the 

very beam from which, not a twelvemonth before he had been cut down ; 
and the very same hands that then had rescued ane now themselves did 
the work of death upon him !” 
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LOVE’S GIFTS. 
BY MRS. G@ B WILSON. 


Wr've learn’d to live without each other, 
Tho’ once we thought the lesson vain ; 

The pangs of wounded pride I'll smother, 
And send thee back Love's gifts again ! 


First, take the cin, whose links are broken 
(Like our affection's sever’d cord) ; 

Once ‘twas of firmest love the token, 
But proved as frail as—woman’s word ! 


Take next the ring, that bound me to thee 
(It ne’er shall clasp my finger more) ; 

Light were Love’s bonds when first I knew thee, 
But now—that silken slav’ry’s o'er! 


Take, too, the /ute, whose strings have spoken 
An echo to love’s gentle song ; 

Now, like thy faith, those strings are broken, 
And discord dwells their notes among ! 


Take back thine tmage, falsely smiling 
With the same look as in the hour, 

When first, Love's sunny light beguiling, 
My dazzled senses own’d thy power! 


Take back the ¢ress of silken braiding, 
Its glossy texture charms not now ; 
Take back each spell Love’s falsehood aiding, 
The whisper’d word and murmur’d vow! 
Yes! take a// back! each bauble treasured 
Like relics, in some sainted shrine ; 
By gifts alone, if truth were measured, 
I had not mourn’d the loss of thine / 


We've learn’d to live without each other, 
Tho’ once we deem'd the lesson vain ; 

The pangs of grief Love's pride shall smother, 
And siniles shall light my brow again! 





SCENES IN THE LIFE OF AN ADVENTURER. 


Tuk outbreak of that Revolution which the French have named “ the 
glorious three days,’’ was just as violent at St. Germain’s as in the good 
city of Paris. A young Englishman, named Henry Falconer, and his 
friend, the Vicomte Léon de P , ® royalist officer in a regiment of 
Lancers, were taken prisoners by the mob ; their lives, which were in 
imminent peril from the infuriated canaille, were preserved by the 
promptitude of the Mayor, and the young men were conveyed to the 
prison of the town. As the offence of which they were guilty had nothing in 
it very serious, and was one, moreover, for which they were not likely to 
attempt to escape, the honest concierge allowed them the whole range 
of the prison, never shutting them up but at night. This consisted of 
two wings, five or six large rooms in each, a square court, and a hideous 
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line of underground dungeons beneath it. There was also another wing 
appropriated to justice business, designated as “ The Audience Cham- 
ber,”? where petty disputes were settled, and the residence of the con- 
cierge and his family, these our friends were not allowed to visit. 

he room assigned to Léon and his companion was a large, square, 
stone apartment, with one small door, and two middle-sized grated 
windows; the walls were weeping damp, and the concierge told them 
that there had not been a fire in the chamber for more than twenty 
years ; there was a stove, two small beds, a large round table, and three 
chairs, to which the old concierge politely added a fourth, “ in case,”’ 
as he said, “ any other friend besides himself should choose at the same 
time to visit them.” On inquiring if the prison contained any other 
company than themselves, they were informed that there was a young 
soldier, a captain of infantry, who had lost his rank for disobedience, a 
Parisian cockney, and a lady, and that it was likely they would remain 
longer than usual, as the gens-d’armes, the usual escort of the prisoners, 
were either beaten and skulking about to hide themselves, or all mur- 
dered by the people, who thus naturally resented the infamous and 
brutal manner ,in which, during their prosperity, they had exercised the 
authority delegated to them. ‘ The troops cannot be spared as wal 
said the old man, “so that I suppose you will all wait here till the 
revolution be entirely ended, which, as everything is to be entirely 
changed, will certainly take some time.” 

“ Everything is to be entirely changed?” repeated Harry Falconer. 
** No, my good friend, only the persons: they will still have a King, I 
suppose ; only the same brow will not wear the crown; they will only 
modify, I presume, not change the form of government ?” 

“ Q! we intend to rectify everything,” said the old man; “ and to 
prove it, we shall begin to reckon from this month—the past is to be 
annihilated.” 

* T should think you would find that somewhat difficult,” observed 
the Englishman. 

** Not at all, Sir, not at all,” and then, with the overweening, but 
characteristic vanity of the nation, the old man added, “ Everything is 
possible to Frenchmen !”’ 

In the morning Léon rose early to take a turn in the court, but Fal- 
coner, who had received several severe bruises at the hands of the 
patriots, and who bad in consequence suffered during the night from 
fever, kept quietly his bed, and tried to compose himself to sleep. The 
servant whom they had hired to attend them was busy in her avocations, 
when Falconer heard himself addressed in a rough soldierly voice by 
some one who stood in the door-way behind him, and who inquired after 
his health. He thanked the inquirer, observing that his illness was 
nothing, merely the consequence of the fatigue of the day before, and 
would, no doubt, pass away without difficulty. 

May be so; and, for your sake, I wish it may,” replied the visitor ; 
“ but I understand you have got a* trump or two in your play of 
yesterday, and I know, by experience, that they are not so easily cured, 
especially in such a hole as this, to which there never is but one doctor, 
and he has nobody to overlook him, or trouble their heads whether he 





* Trump-Atout, military slang for a wound. 
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kill or cure. Dame! I am sorry for you,” continued the friendly voice ; 
** but why, in the name of trumpets and kettledrums, do you scald your 
— with other people’s pottage? You are an Englishman, as [ 
understand ; what had you to do with the French row of yesterday ?”’ 

** Why, in good truth, my friend, nothing at all. It was, as you say, 
the conduct of a fool,” replied Falconer. 

* Heaven defend me from saying anything so uncivil, whatever I 
may have thought !” replied his interlocutor. ‘“ Every man, moreover, 
has a right to his opinion, for it is the only thing he can truly call his 
own in this rascally world of ours ; and when he gives up that, he may 
look upon himself as dead, for certainly he is good for nothing after- 
wards. I have had some experience of that, too, for I once, only once, 
gave up my opinion in compliance to that of others, and here I am in 
consequence.” 3 

* Ah! ah!” thought Falconer, as he listened attentively, “‘ this is the 
poor young soldier, a little repentant of his follies ;”? and, turning round 
to take a look of his physiognomy, beheld, to his astonishment, a woman, 
tolerably well dressed, and of a most masculine style of beauty. She was 
tall, square-built, broad-shouldered, and well-made, with large features, 
bright eyes, olive-coloured complexion, and a most astounding voice : 
she was leaning, or rather lolling, against the chamber door with a half- 
smoked cigar in her mouth, a loaf of the black prison bread was lying 
on one arm, and a bottle of most muddy-looking ordinaire was reposing on 
the other. Henry stared in astonishment for a moment; but, too well- 
bred to express any surprise, laid down again on his pillow, and allowed 
the lady to go on with her observations without any interruption. 

“] suppose,” said his fair companion, “that though I neither 
meddled nor mixed in this whirlabout of a revolution, I shall not get 
out of this den of thieves soonerthan you. Now, as I am entirely with- 
out cash, having only a few copper republics in my pocket when they 
took me, and neither intending to beg nor steal, in spite of the place 
and company, I stand a capital chance of being starved to death on the 
prison rations, and this infernal compound of bone dust, powdered 
lime, and treacle, miscalled bread, unless I can earn a little cash by 
making myself useful: therefore if you have anything to do in my way, 
it will be a real charity to employ me. I ama good tailor, a tolerable 
shoemaker, can mend anything in the way of clothing, can shave, cut 
and dress hair, teach dancing, fencing, the trumpet, and French horn. 
I can even beat a drum upon a pinch, and give young gentlemen an 
idea of the manual. It was by practising all these things in their turn 
thut I made a good round sum during the eight years that I served.” 

** Served !”? thought Falconer; “ shave, cut hair, the trumpet, and 
French horn! Heavens and earth! what a stupid blunder I might 
have made. I presume from his dress he was arrested in carnival time, 
poor fellow! in the midst of a joke, perhaps.” He turned round to 
re-consider the young officer, and the lady at the moment squirting out of 
her mouth an ounce of liquid tobacco, he was quite satisfied that the petti- 
coat must be a disguise ; nevertheless, on looking again he was puzzled : 
the person, attitude, and manner, were masculine enough, but, inde- 
pendent of the absence of beard and whisker, the olive-coloured skin did 
not look coarse, and there was another sign rather more convincing. 
The personage appeared to have the intention shortly to usher in to the 
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world a little tailor, shoemaker, or dancing-master. Harry’s curiosity 
grew intense, he could no longer refrain a question. 

** You say you have served,” said he, gravely, raising his head, and 
contemplating the outward visible sign of an inward material increase ; 
** may I ask in what capacity ?” 

“To be sure you may,” replied his companion, with something be- 
tween a smile and a sigh: “ but I see how it is—you doubt my story 
because of my present conditicn, and this unlucky burden which I am 
compelled to bear about with me, and which is really the cause of my 
present trouble: but for this stupid folly, this consenting to choose a 
husband, I should still be happy in my own way. Now, I ama prisoner, 
and when my liberty shall be restored to me, shall have another being 
tacked to my existence. I have had my revenge, however, that is 
always a consoiation; and though I am shut up in a prison, I have 
soundly thrashed the rascal who is the cause of my being so.” 

** Mercy upon me!” thought Falconer, ‘I must not argue too sharply 
with this lady, or she may think it necessary to convince me upon my 
ribs, how much she is in the right. Well, but Madame 

He was going to say more to his companion, when she suddenly ad- 
vanced a step or two into the chamber, and looking fixedly at him 

**Stop, my good friend,”’ said she, ‘I beseech you; before you say 
another word, I must beg you not to ‘ Madame’ me; I have a particu- 
lar objection to the distinction ; it reminds me of all my former troubles. 
Call me anything else you please, but if you would address me as 7 
please, then call me nothing but Joseph, which is the name I bore 
during the eight years [ served Napoleon, the happiest part of my life.” 

* Why then, Joseph,” replied the Englishman, “ my good, dear, ex- 
traordinary Joseph, take a chair by my bed-side, take a good draught 
from that bottle of wine which stands near you, and then, take compas- 
sion upon the curiosity of a man in a huge fever, and tell him somewhat 
of your mystery, why petticoats and kettle-drums should ever rub against 
each other, and why you, in particular, should have served, instead of 
being served, and waited upon, as every fair lady ought to be.” 

“ | will satisfy your curiosity to oblige you,”’ replied his companion ; 
*‘ and therefore, to begin from the beginning, I must tell you, that I am 
from the eastern side of our beautiful France, I am a Lorrainer born, 
but of French parents, who were settled in that country; they soon lost 
all traces of their French character, and adopted that of the heaviest 
of the Germans, becoming dull, quiet, and silent enough to drive a 
Frenchman to despair. In revenge, however, the good qualities which 
they had lost, were all found again in me; I was a true Frenchman— 
woman, I mean to say—a half-mad, lively, laughing, galloping girl, 
who found nothing in the creation so dull as a German papa and 
mamma—except a German lover. 

“ My father was a small farmer, a regular-living, hard-working man, 
as much occupied in making money, as my mother was in saving it; for 
my part, I liked working in the fields well enough, but I loved hunting 
and gallopping over the country still more. I certainly did not exhibit 
any wife-like virtues or attractions ; and yet, for‘all that, and despite my 
gallopping habits, I had a great number of suitors, ay, and serious 
ones, too, and this was the first thing that gave me a disgust to matri- 
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mony, since I had a strong suspicion that it was more to my fortune 
than myself that these gentlemen made court, seeing that I was any- 
thing but amiable or agreeable, and that it was scarcely possible that 
any of them could love me. Then IT had also a great dread of giving up 
my liberty and independence, to an animal perhaps not half so good as 
myself; so that all these considerations weighed, when my father men- 
tioned to me half a dozen aspirants, and told me I might make my 
choice, I resolutely refused them all; and in consequence, my father, 
gaan and myself, did nothing but quarrel from morning till 
night. 

“I remember, long after that, hearing one of our captains, who was 
a great scholar, tell of a Miss Penny-Lopes, a Spanish lady, I suppose, 
by her name, who, when pressed very much by her papa and mamma 
to marry against her own inclination, promised that she would when 
she should have finished a shirt that she was making; but every night, 
when all the world was in bed, she unstitched the wristbands that she 
had done in the day, so that the shirt did not get on, nor her marriage 
neither. Now, though I had never heard of Miss Pen in those days, 
yet, like her, I cast about to think how I might avoid being married, 
and yet not have such continual battles with my father and mother. 
Why the latter should have been so anxious about my marriage I never 
could comprehend, for my father used to thrash her regularly once 
a-week, and he was reckoned by her, and everybody else, the kindest 
husband in the vicinity; perhaps she thought I had no right to escape 
what she so quietly suffered. I was of a different opinion, but no ideas 
came to my assistance ; the more I thought, the more I saw of difficulty, 
and the less chance of escaping my detestable destiny. I do assure you, 
that though naturally as gay as a grasshopper, I soon grew as melan- 
choly as a mole. . 

“I had, as I have already observed to you, about half a dozen suitors 
all tenderly amoureux of my dowry, which, as I was an only child, was, 
for a seat | farmer’s daughter, very considerable, Tired out at length by 
their compliments, my mother’s entreaties, and my father’s threats, I 
consented to make a choice, and this fell upon the youngest of the 
set, a mild, soft-looking, blue-eyed boy, who always said what I be- 
lieved to be true, that he never would have any other will than mine; 
and that by making me happy, he would reconcile me to wedlock. He 
had almost by this means persuaded me to believe all the rest of his 
assertions, that it was me, and not my fortune that he loved ; when, one 
night, the very night before our wedding, going to spend an hour with 
his sister, with whom I was very intimate, I heard their voices talking 
together as I was about to enter. I stopped an instant upon the threshold 
in order to hear and enjoy the tender things which I knew my gentle 
lover was saying of me, when I heard his sister remark to him, ‘ Well, 
you are very lucky, Arnold, to have gained her, that is her fortune, but 
you will be more ok still, if you can manage her afterwards, which I 


doubt exceedingly, for your gentle bride is, in everybody’s opinion, and 
to my certain knowledge, a very devil incarnate.’ 

***O I know all that perfectly well,’ replied my blue-eyed adorer, ‘ and 
shall take my measures accordingly. I am resolved to be master all my 
life, and therefore shall begin to teach her obedience immediately; 1’ll 
not spare the horsewhip, depend upon it, for the very first offence, ani I 
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intend to pick a quarrel with her to-morrow after the ceremony, on pur- 
pose to have an excuse for giving her a threshing even on her wedding- 
day.’ ‘Don’t wait for that,’ said J, springing forward and catching 
him firmly by the collar, ‘I’ll give you an excuse immediately, and a 
threshing into the bargain rwe the wedding-day ;’ and, as I had my 
whip in my hand, I laid it about him with such hearty good will, that 
instead of resisting, he could only cry for mercy, while his sister ran 
squalling out of the house, to find help for her half-murdered brother. 
You may be sure I did not wait her return; springing on my horse, I 
gallopped home, put on my male habiliments, took what money I could 
find, and getting again into the saddle, was soon out of the reach of 
immediate pursuit, and three days after put my person out of all danger 
by engaging as trumpeter in a regiment of Lancers, being already an 
excellent performer on that instrument.” 

**O Joseph,”’ said the Englishman, interrupting her curious narrative, 
dear, tender, and threefold gentle Joseph, thou art a man after my own 
heart, and a valiant woman after Solomon’s! Beshrew me, but I dearly 
love that tough spirit, and sturdy little fist! But go on, Joseph, my well- 
beloved, for I do hope to hear that you shot the colonel, kicked the cap- 
tains, and horsewhipped every private in your troop! Go on, most 
un-patriarchal Joseph, for you are no dreamer like your namesake of 
old, but a good solid dealer in fisty-cufls, and hard blows—go on, dear 
Joseph, I beseech thee.” 

‘If you expect all that from me, master Englishman,” replied the 
heroine, after taking a long tug at the bottle of wine placed at her elbow, 
“vou will be greatly disappointed, though I should not have hesitated 
to attempt so much, if so much had been necessary, ot it was not, 
for the peace of the regiment, and my own peace in particular; for, not 
being teased by love-making, I was no longer quarrelsome, but on the con- 
trary a most excellent specimen of a well-regulated trumpeter. I was never 
idle ; constant and attentive in the discharge of my duties, clean in my 
person and habits, sober, quiet, and obliging ; my hours of vacancy were 
all filled up by practising other arts, which I soon found would be very 
useful to me in my career, as I had now made up my mind never to quit 
the service. Well, by degrees, my reputation—my manly one I mean— 
increased so much, that I was chosen, in preference to other soldiers, to 
fill the office of servant to the senior captain, who, being a grave steady 
man, knew the value of similar virtues in a domestic. I remained with 
him some months, and was then, for my good conduct, appointed to wait 
upon the colonel himself, with whom | soon grew a very great favourite, 
and in whose service I was, at the beginning of the disastrous campaign 
of Russia. I was at this time just eighteen years of age, strong, healthy, 
happy, full of life and activity; and now that I had got over the affair of 
my marriage, not understanding the meaning of the word ‘ difficulty,’ 
which I should only have explained by the word ‘ dis-inclination,’ for I 
should as soon have thought of being conquered by a kitten, as by a circum- 
stance ; and these feelings made me oppose the reasonings of older and 
wiser heads than mine, among whom this Russian invasion was unpopu- 
lar. But though many disapproved, none opposed the plan, for the Em- 
peror was with us, and so confident were we in the resources of his 
genius, and the immovability of his iver, that if he had commanded 
us to march into Vesuvius, we shoul here done so without a murmur, 
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satisfied that he could withdraw us out of it, whenever he should think 
proper to do so. Well, we marched to Russia, I and others rejoicing to 
think that we should have enough of snow-balls to bombard the Cos- 
sacks in their own territories ; and of all our expectations this is the only 
one in which we were not disappointed, for we had soon more snow-balls 
to throw, than hands to throw them with. 

** T am not going to spin you out a long history of this terrible cam- 
paign, of which everybody who was there, from the Marechal of France, 
down to the simple soldier, has said or written something, and every- 
body who was not there has said and written a great deal more. I am 
recounting my own story, not that of France, so I shall only relate in it 
what happened particularly to myself. 

* We had tough work of it in marching forwards ; obliged to fight 
our way to Moscow, disputing every inch of ground, step by step. The 
summer passed away during our journey, and it was not till the month 
of September, after gaining the bloody battle of Mojaisk, in which we 
paid the Russians, that we arrived at Moscow, and all the world knows 
what a hot reception we met when we got there. Q, Rastopchin! Ras- 
topchin! a brave and able commander, no doubt, but if at that time we 
could have got hold of him we should have roasted him alive by one of 
his own fires, to a certainty. But, although we could find neither food 
nor rest at Moscow, all was lilies and roses to what was to follow in our 
retreat. Hitherto, although we had had abundance of fighting, we had 
no other grievance, and that, after all, was our business, we went 
there for that purpose. We had had fair weather, plenty of provi- 
sions, and, before us, hope, the comfortable hope to tarn the Muscovite 
city into a French one, and repose comfortably under our frozen laurels, 
during the winter. Judge, then, our disappointment at finding it too hot 
to hold us, cur provisions exhausted, and no more to supply their place, 
for the Russians would sell us nothing, and all they gave was curses and 
blows. The Emperor, taken by surprise, hesitated—his generals dis- 
puted ; he could not bear to quit the field he had won so ‘hardly, they 
would not allow him to remain. Two months were thus lost in discus- 
sion, and when at last the order was given to march it was tuo late, the 
terrible winter had surrounded us; beneath us the snow, above us the 
frost, before us a wasted country and famine, behind us fire and the 
Cossacks! O, such a campaign! Happily it was my first; and surely a 
better to teach a soldier the hardships of his trade could scarcely have 
been invented. 

‘** Things went on, it is true, but only from bad to worse ; famine and 
the frost began grievously to thin our ranks, and the lands which we 
had wasted in our approach were manured by our carcases and blood 
in ourretreat. Distrust followed misery ; we were no longer generous 
and kind to each other; sufferings, as horrible as they were new, had 
hardened our hearts, and rendered us harsh and morose towards our 
fellow-sufferers ; each man refused to share with his comrade, but kept 
greedily what he had, and, if that was not enough for his use, took more 
from his weaker neighbour—each man was against his officer and his 
friend, and Heaven was against us all! 

** By and by it was known that the Emperor had quitted us, and 
misery became despair. The troops had no longer confidence in the 
future, his genius alone could save them, and that no longer presided 
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over their destinies—they believed they were left there to die! The 
orders given by the generals were not obeyed, but canvassed, commented 
on, sneered at; first insubordination, then downright disobedience. At 
length, as no orders were attended to, none were given ; no one remem- 
bered his friend and comrade—he had none ; no one thought of to-mor- 
row, it was not expected by him; himself, and his wants of to-day— 
these ideas could go no farther. 

“ It was in the beginning of our atrocious sufferings, while there was 
yet some respect shown to our officers, and some kindness towards each 
other, that we were forced to make a most harassing march, in order to 
reach Pascovo, where we were to halt by daylight : the sick and wounded, 
and those regiments that had suffered most, were in the van, the post of 
danger being in the rear-guard, for the Cossacks harassed us cruelly, 
driving us before them like bullocks, and slaughtering, without pity, all 
those regiments which they found unprepared. Our regiment being one 
of the best in the service had this duty imposed upon it in common with 
several others; and I was attached to the detachment headed by the 
Colonel himself, which was the last in the rear, for he, being the bravest 
of the brave, made it his glory to bring all his men off safe from the field, 
and yet to be the last to quit it. Worn out by fatigue, our detachment 
had halted to take a slight refreshment on the route, when the horrible 


© Hourra !’ was heard bursting all around us: we instantly formed under 


the orders of our gallant Colonel, I sounding the charge with all the lungs 
I had, as well to encourage our party as to bring some of the others to our 
assistance. While I was thus employed, the attack and defence began, 
and was conducted with the utmost fury and desperation on both sides. 
In the middle of it, a scoundrelly Cossack rode up to me, and, making a 
terrible cut at me, in order to te my charge, cut my trumpet fairly 
in two, and thus for a moment spoiled my music. I returned his com- 
pliment by a sharp blow in the face with the end of my trumpet, which 
still remained in my hand. The devils had very nearly overpowered us, 
for they were five to one, when notice was given them that troops were 
marching up to our assistance; this made them hasten in order to profit 
by the occasion, and they began rapidly to strip the wounded and the 
dead. I was by the side of the Colonel when he was attacked by five or 
six, and stripped in an instant; and I, instead of being able to help him, 
had to fight sturdily to defend my own clothes, which they endeavoured 
to tear off my body. In the struggle I lost my jacket and pantaloons, 
but was determined, while I had life, not to part with my shirt and 
drawers, and moreover to reclothe my person ere the arrival of fresh 
troops, as the discovery of my sex would infallibly close my career of 
glory, an idea I could not bear. The Cossacks were all so busy in 
securing their plunder that they could not help each other. The Colos- 
sus who had knocked me down was loaded with booty; he had enor- 
mous packets under each arm, and half a dozen smaller in each hand, 
The hound had got the spoils of my poor Colonel, as well as my wardrobe, 
which was not enough for his avarice, as he even began to tug at my 
shirt, which he discovered was, for a trumpeter’s, remarkably fine. 
Thinking this too bad, wounded as I was, I sprung up with the agility 
and wrath of a tiger, seized him by the hair, and jumped upon jis 
shoulders, where I held tight with one hand, while I dealt with the 
other my best blows upon his ugly face. He tried hard to shake me off 
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but found it impossible,-as he dared not use his hands lest he should let 
fall some of his plunder, which a comrade would have appropriated in 
a moment; he jumped, leaped, danced under me, but all to no purpose, 
for the higher he caracoled the tighter I yy re his hair. Discovering, 
however, that I was searching in his belt for his pistols, he yelled a most 
tremendous cry to one of his companions, as [ imagined, for help; for 
the latter—who was also too busy to quit his work—looked up, and 
howled out an answer, indicative, no doubt, of his astonishment at be- 
holding a half-naked figure seated on his countryman’s shoulders, and 
trying hard to batter his brains out! 1 do not know that ] was ever in 
x more uncomfortable position than at this moment, more especially 
when I saw the distant Cossack, in the design to assist his comrade, 
draw out his carbine, and adjust me at his leisure. It was well in- 
tended, doubtless, but ill performed. I had not time to drop from my 
resting-place, which was lucky; for the ball, instead of reaching me, 
lodged itself most conveniently in the enormous forehead of the beast who 
bore me, and who instantly dropped dead to the ground; and though I 
was sorely bruised by being sent so unceremoniously out of my saddle, I 
had both sense enough and time enough to jump into a pair of pantaloons 
and a jacket before the arrival of our friends on the spot, who speedily 
made the Cossacks face about, while they administered help to the fallen. 
On all sides I received praises for my gallant conduct in the affray, and 
my Colonel, who was not killed, gave me solid marks of his approbation, 
an example that was followed by all the officers of the regiment, and I 
became in consequence rich enough to be anxious about my wealth, 
wishing to preserve it to my own use, instead of being obliged to share it 
with my comrades, who were never slow of enforcing their ‘ rights,’ as 
they called them, of partition, though, to balance accounts, they were 
slow enough to divide when the turn came to be their own.”’ 


(To be continued.) 








NOBODY IN TOWN. 





“ Vel duo vel nemo :—turpe et miserabile.” 
“ Audi alteram partem.”’ 





Reaper! were you ever in Babylon? or have you trodden in the steps 
(or, to spell more geographically, the steppes) of Tartary? In these 
locomotive days, when everybody has been everywhere, the hypothesis 
is not unreasonable. But if you should not chance to belong to the com- 
prehensive class of the everybodies, and are contented to rank in the 
still more comprehensive category of the nobodies—if you have not, in 
compliance with the decencies of modern civilization, visited such dis- 
tant scenes, perhaps you have journied to the ruins of Pompeii, or done 
the contemplative in the Lateran quarter of Rome? In either case, 
you will be apt enough to fancy that you have a tolerably correct notion 
of desolation, concrete and abstract, and that you have nothing more to 
learn on the subject: if so, you never was more mistaken in your life. 
You have nothing more to do than to come to London, at this season 
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of the year, which, par parenthése, is the season when London is out 
of town, and when no decent person is thought capable of meeting his 
friend in the streets, without blushing, like Cicero’s augur. Then 
it is, that the Clubs are surrendered to the whitewashers and painters, 
Pall Mall and St. James’s Street are in exclusive possession of the 
paviors and water-companies, and the owner of every third shop is 
brought to the scaffold. You may talk of cities overthrown by earth- 
quakes, of forests unconscious of the foot of man, of towns destroyed or 
deserted through the revolutions of empires, or of fields blasted by the 
tornado, or the hurricane: nature in its loneliest wildernesses, and art 
in its utmost abandonment and decay, have nothing that can be voted 
comparable for dreariness and gloom, to long silent rows of uninhabited 
streets, shining in the mid-day sun, recent, beautiful, complete, and 
exhibiting every token of man and his energies, save only the presence 
of man himself! 

The howling of the jackall in the desert, and the scream of the midnight 
owl from the church turret, or from the wood embosomed tower of other 
days (those obligato accompaniments to real ruins), are certainly sounds 
more melancholy than musical, and quite sufficient to pull down the 
most exuberant spirits of the night-wandering traveller, especially if he be 
alone, and enforcedly sober. Yet even these must be counted as nothing 
to the measured tread of the solitary London policeman, as he wends his 
weary way on an August noon, prying into areas, and trying street-doors, 
with no chance of a row, no hope of a “ stop thief!” (fugére fere ?) 
to vary the monotony of his lonely round. Think, likewise, of the 
bootless cry of the itinerant vendor of small wares, unanimated by the 
hope of a purchaser, breaking upon the silence of the untenanted street, 
short, faint, and quivering, and plainly betokening that the owner of 


such a voice crying out in the desert, 
“ Ts afraid 


Eeven of the sound himself hath made.” 

The overthrown column, too, and the headless statue, are sufficiently 
depressing mementos of the transitory nature of man and his works ; 
yet what are they for dreariness to some lonely housekeeper, the Didone 
abandonata of the second table, looking, like Ossian’s fox, out of a de- 
serted drawing-room window, with her arms wrapped in her clean apron ; 
or to that other victim of solitary confinement, an housemaid promoted to 
the custody of the empty mansion, the Ariadne of some domestic Naxos, 
bewailing the absence of an entire household of Theseuses, and with no 
other Bacchus to comfort her than the pot-boy, whose advent she pa- 
tiently (or impatiently) awaits atthe area gate? Such, however, are the 
sole symptoms of inhabitation which distinguish the quarters of the west, 
when nobody is in town—such the sounds which alone break its still- 
ness, when the London season has finally closed. 

Was it not, then, a foolish fancy in the melancholy Jacques to pro- 
mener ses ennuts in the leafy Ardennes, and was it not a great mistake 
in Baron Geramb—that whilom hero of the whiskers, that once living 
type of the Queen of Navarre’s most extravagant imaginings—to betake 
himself to the solitudes of La Trappe? If the one desired to chew the 
sweet and bitter cud at his ease, or the other to fly from the temptations 
of bright eyes and small feet bien chaussés, might they not have satis- 
fied these desires as perfectly by taking themselves to the “ ombre 
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brune” of the shady.side of Belgrave Square, or by.-seeking a pious 
security in the interminable emptiness of Baker Street, at this period of 
the year? Neither is the opportunity for “ meditation e’en to madness” 
more perfect, than isthe material for gloomy thoughts abundant in these 
regions. Think of the contrast afforded by the mrnus quantity of life and 
movement then prevailing, with the hubbub and bustle which reigned 
on the same spot but two short months before! Where is the roil of 
the frequent chariot? where the loud thunder of the footman’s knock ? 
where are the clustered rosebuds, the bursting beauties of debutante 
sixteen ? where the full-blown, ripened charms of blasée sixty? Echo 
does not answer “ where ;”’ and, for the best of reasons, because there 
is no one present to ask these questions. The dice, too, are noiseless in 
Crockford’s gilded saloons—as rococo as their prototypes, the tessere of 
antiquity; neither is the Clarendon, as men have heard it, vocal with 
the contests between larking lords and fare-bilked hackney coachinen. 
No drowsy tiger paces his master’s cab mechanically, with nodding head 
and eyes fast shut, up and down the street, in endless reiteration, sleep- 
ing himself to banish others’ sleep, while his ennuyé master is bestowing 
all his tediousness on the mistress of the rout, two hours after every 
one else has gone home; and the servants, wearied with their night’s 
work, and impatient for bed, are waiting in the hall to see him out, and, 
in the mean time, solace themselves by devoting him to the infernals, 
in the Queen’s plainest English. No crash of carriages is now heard 
in Piccadilly, no link-boy’s voice is hoarse in Grosvenor Square with 
calling Lady Chaperon’s carriage, or the Countess of Last-guinea’s ser- 
vants. Scarcely, even on the rainiest night, does old Drury herself resound 
with her ancient and celebrated cry of ‘* coach unhired,” or, “ No. 964 :” 
some twenty or thirty dependants of the manager, driven thither by force 
of orders, may be seen issuing in single files from the doors, with bonnets 
and umbrellas just reclaimed from the hands of the box-keeper, and as 
melancholy, as if they were returning without a legacy from a funeral. 
The concert, too, is silent in Hanover Square, and the windows of 
Portland Place are not shaken by the cadenced foot-fall of corpulent 
waltzers. More miraculous still, and in theory utterly inexplicable, the 
Quadrant is not now a reflection of the Tower of Babel, and the smoke 
of cigars no longer scents its breezy gales. Not an hair of a whisker is 
visible beneath its columns, and even the pick-pockets have departed, 
in despair of a pocket to pick. 

Neither does the ear alone miss its accustomed recreations: the 
eye is no longer feasted with the heavily laden trays of fishmongers’ 
boys, the turbots are at rest in the Dutch seas, and the lobsters, un- 
poms tell their tender tale of love, without interruption, to the 
obstresses on the rocks of Norway. The nose, also, of the passing 
epicure now misses the spicy emanations which of old ascended from 
hot-hearths and stew-holes—a feast for the gods, worth a whole heca- 
tomb of Pagan sacrifices. Thecasserols of Udeare gone to the tinman’s, 
and Gunter, for want of other employment, may realise Lord Alv , 





joke, and “ ice his horse,””—he has no longer need to ice himself. How 
pregnant with morality is such a scene! What a lesson does philosophy 
there teach, if it had but “ fit audience’’ for its theme! Does the church- 
yard itself bear more conclusive testimony to the finite character of all 
worldly joys? Does the most eloquent divine so touchingly declare the 
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irreparable lapse of time? As seasons roll unperceived away, as parlia- 
ments are prorogued ere the butterflies of a London winter become aware 
that the supplies have been voted, and as summer steals upon us like a 
thief in the night, with the last féles of the Horticultural Society, so, 
too, do youth, and health, and love, take their unobserved flight; the 
graces slyly retreat into Truefit’s tresses, and the once light fantastic toe 
takes a too sudden shelter in the gouty shoe, sweltering in its manifold 
involutions of fleecy-hosiery. 

Terrible, also, are the lessons which these untenanted houses unfold 
of the emptiness of man’s hopes and fears, the vanity of his wishes, 
the instability of his calculations. Here, the lately buoyant senator, 
newly dubbed M.P., had established himself on a scale above his bribery- 
diminished means, in the certainty that his eloquence would attract the 
attention of the minister, and secure him a place, “ though it were but 
a thousand a-year to begin with ;” but, alas! the petitioner has prevailed 
against him ; his voice is no longer potent in “ the house,”’ and he has 
made a premature flight from before the face of the bailiff’s follower. 
On the opposite side of the street (which, as Pickwick found it, is still 
over the way) stands the furnished house where a fond mother had 
ensconced herself, for the season, as in the vestibule, through which her 
seven ringleted daughters were undoubtedly all to pass to the temple of 
Hymen. Manifold were the dinners she gave, crowded were her balls, 
and tedious were her pilgrimages on the corso of Hyde Park. Large 
was her account with her milliner, and her opera box is yet unpaid 
for, All, however, would not do: the season slipped away, and so 
did her credit; but there are the daughters still (as the Irish say) 
to the fore,—one for every day in the week, and fixed immoveably 
to her side, like so many bad coins to a baker’s counter. Three doors 
lower down, you may observe the handsome house bearing on its dusty 
parlour windows the eloquent affiches of the Demosthenes of auctioneers. 
It was fitted up for the honeymoon of a noble lord; but the honey has 
already turned to gall, his lady wife has eloped from him with another, 
end he has become, as the said affiches declare, “* a nobleman gone to 
reside on the continent!’ Not very much further, you will encounter 
the quondam residence of a young calculator, whose mathematical studies 
while at Cambridge had disclosed to him an infallible method of break- 
ing Crockford’s bank. He took the mansion for the season, on a dead 
certainty of quadrupling his fortune. It turns out, however, that in the 
ardour of his algebraic pursuits, he had neglected his grammar, and 
overlooked the slight distinction between the active and the passive 
voice: it was not he who broke the bank, but he that was broken by it. 
The coroner’s jury returned the verdict “ found drowned,” 

Not less edifying is the aspect of Bond-street with its customless 
tradesmen. A few months ago, to cross it was a feat requiring the 
patience of Job, and the sinuous dexterity of an eel; now you may 
traverse it en long, et en large, or (if you prefer it) as Mr. Shandy 
would repose on in his bed, diagonally ; and this with perfect impunity, 
though you were composing an epic all the time, or were naturally as 
absent of mind as a late nobleman that shall be nameless. If you enter 
a shop, there stands, sits, or lies its master, too listless even to take stock, 
meditating on the unpaid accounts of departed customers which load his 
ledger, and reflecting ‘“* what dust we credit when ’tis man we trust :”” 
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or, perhaps, pondering on the fitness of the time for a passage through the 
Insolvent Court, when trade is dull, and his wife and children are spend- 
ing the money he does not make at Margate. Of all the strikes to which 
commerce is liable, this strike of the consumers is the most formidable. 
The unsold baubles, glittering in the windows with their gigantic plate- 
glass, are apt types of the useless heaps of incalculable riches buried in 
“the deep, deep sea.” The world has equally done with both: no diving- 
bell will recover the one—no belle that does not dive, will purchase the 
other. So useless and so joyless will all worldly wealth become when 
he that now covets it, works for it, sins for it, shall be consigned to that 
eternal country-house, the tomb of his ancestors. 

If this scene be too pathetic fur endurance, cross over Oxford-road, 
and passing by the seven sleepers, if seven there be, who take no money 
nor checks at the gates of the Coliseum, penetrate the deserts of Re- 
gent’s Park, and visit the animals at the Zoological; there will you 
find the monkeys weeping for their brethren absent in the Highlands, 
or at Cowes; and the maccaws, who will not be comforted for want of 
the society and rival plumage of their chattering sisters, who sojourn at 
Ramsgate or voyage on the Rhine. Sunday no longer shines distinct- 
ively upon them. Bears, with or without sore heads, may be unsociable 
to their hearts’ content, and the lion may fancy himself at home in 
Africa, so undisturbed are his meditations on buffalo and venison. 
Silent now are the ardent vows so lately poured into the ears of beaut 
and the elephant; unseen the glances, lately so thick flashing, which 
* reigned influence ”’ on whole regiments of beaux, or, missing their aim, 
lighted on some less sensible brute, and were shot in vain: where, too, 
are the passions which excited them? Alas! that the most brilliant 
** affairs’? should not be permanent as sweet, and that the gallants of a 
season should be dismissed with the job-horses and the extra foot- 
men, or dropped by their mistresses, with the tollman’s shilling, at 
the first turnpike-gate. 

Wherever you turn your steps, the few straggling persons, con- 
demned, for God knows what unassoiled offence, to remain in town, 
have assumed an aspect of dulness “ to countenance the horror ” 
of the locale, and “ walk like sprites.” The very sweepers at the 
crossings look as if they mourned the days when sixpences were to be 
had for asking, or as if the halfpence, few and far between, which now 
cross their palina, scarce sufficed to keep life and soul together. Here 
may be seen loitering the apothecary, (who lately rattled along the pave- 
ment in his cab,) as chop-fallen and as trade-fallen as his brother in 
* Romeo and Juliet;’? there lingers the emancipated linendraper’s 
apprentice, rattling his spurs and curling his moustache, oblivious that 
guardsmen and hussars are as out of season as green gooseberries, 
and unsuspicious that there is no soubrette abroad to be the dupe of his 
fierceness. Exchanging St. James’s for Bury-street, or gliding along 
the south side of Oxford-road, may be detected the stealthy stride 
and sidelong glance of some half-pay dandy, or cleared out sprig 
of nobility, fearful of recognition, as he returns from a bootless round in 
search of one open house, and almost glad that he has escaped the 
dreadful necessity of owning himself in town, though he loses his claret 
in consequence. Turning into Pall-mall, you will not improbably en- 
counter a minister of state, office-chained to Loudon—some Lord of the 
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Treasury left to sign warrants—or, it may be, a foreign secretary in 
expectation of important despatches ; while loitering at the door of the 
Travellers’ Club, or examining the progress of the builders at the 
Reform Club, stands that really important personage “ the last man 
in town,” one of the autochthones of London, who is not expert at 
foreign languages, cares not fur the grouse, is much subject to sea- 
sickness, and hardily maintains that the parish of St. James’s is the 
best place in the season, and the only place all the rest of the year. 

In St. James’s Park, dining with Duke Humphrey under the trees, or 
sharing his crust with the ducks on the water’s edge, may be seen some 
specimen of the unemployed dependants on the temporary establishments 
of the season ; some butler “ for the nonce,” hired with the plate, for the 
behoof of the dinner givers in half-furnished houses; or some nightly 
groom of the chambers, as well known to the frequenters of routs, balls, and 
conversazioni as the fermenting cherry-water and hot ice they distribute. 
Nearly as melancholy, and quite as désouvré, saunters the vocation- 
struck writer to a law-stationer, or the once pert lawyer's clerk, escaped 
from keeping watch and ward over his absentee master’s chambers, to 
méditate on the fees which should pay his way into Astley’s or The Wells, 
but which are absent without leave, until “* Michaelmas term next ensu- 
ing.” He, with the would-be jaunty air, and hat set on one side, is one 
of “ her Majesty’s servants,” too undistinguished to star it in the pro- 
vinces, or to get himself transported to America, but fortunate at home 
in an engagement at the Surrey or the Victoria; and he that looks rt to 
him with such reverence as he passes, is an harlequin out of employ- 
ment, or a tradesman on the look-out for “ two to the boxes.’’ Should 
you meet a man with a remarkably intelligent physiognomy, meagre, or 
haply bearing a slight look of dissipation, its owner clothed in black 
rather the worse for the wear, or perhaps, as Curran described the orator 
of the debating club, “ the gentleman in the dark shirt and greasy 
breeches,” he, in all likelihood, is a parliamentary reporter, conning the 
original article that is to occupy the speechless columns of his journal ; 
or if his pace be rapid, and his regard eager, doing duty pro. tem, as a 
penny-a-liner: in either case, a clever fellow, though somewhat at odds 
with fortune, and not improbably the embryo crysalis of a future judge 
or attorney-general. Beyond these persénages, imagination itself can 
scarcely “ add another citizen” to the Western Cuma, at least not to 
its street-walking population. 

How pitiable, then, is the position of the unfortunate foreigner who 
arrives in our metropolis at this unseasonable season-—the forlorn Thun- 
der Von Trenck from Bavaria, the mediatised Pickled Mustard from 
Prussia, or the unlucky Kick-his-own-whisker-off from imperial Russia ! 
Useless to him are his letters of introduction ; not a house is open for 
his reception. The beautiful English countess, his Parisian idol of last 
year, upon whom he counts for an introduction to the beau monde, is re- 
presented by a house agent, and there is no longer a beau monde to be 
introduced to. The worthy baronet who pressed him go hospitably to 
visit London, is yachting it in the Mediterranean, or canvassing a nest 
of boroughs in the north of Scotland. The savant, upon whose scien- 
tific assistance he depends to cicerone him through museums and manu- 
factories, is playing the philosopher to gaping coal-heavers at Newcastle, 
or holding intercourse with the antideluyian monsters of Murchison’s 
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Siluria. The Amphitryon, who has “a long arrear of dinners to 
settle with Alonzo,” has removed his batlerie de cuisine to the family- 
seat in Yorkshire, or perhaps is off in a steam-packet to Egypt, 
on his way to the extreme Indies, to eat bird’s nest soup on the spot. 
Meantime, all a foreigner’s objects of research are beyond his reach: 
Parliament is up, the Opera is closed, the British Museum is under- 
going its annual cleansing, Macready and Kean are enlightening the 
dark villages of the provinces, there is no whist to be had at the 
Traveller’s, no hazard at Crockford’s: the great political dinners of 
the goldsmiths and fishmongers of London are over, and all the white 
bait of the Thames is eaten up: for him there are now no parlis 


fines at Richmond, no suburban ruralities, with their comfortable flir- 


tations and their uncomfortable damp feet. The only house open for 
his reception is his hotel ; and there, the man-cook is dismissed for the 
summer, and the best rooms locked up for repairs and setting in order. 
Nothing, in short, is left but flight for the stranger thus misdirected— 
nothing but a ruv on the railroad, and a peep at the Giant’s Causeway, 
to repay him for his sea-sickness and ruinous expenditure: and he will 
return to his own country, more firmly convinced than ever that an Eng- 
lishman’s home is on the continent, and that the Reform Bill was a sen- 
tence of banishment upon the whole aristocracy. 

Such, reader, is the generally-received opinion respecting London when 
nobody is in town—an opinion loudly and pertinaciously maintained by 
such of the mediocrities, as having the means of quitting it, are driven 
by the etiquettes of fashion to encounter the bore of an annual rusti- 
cation, without any genuine taste for country life, and without one of 
those acquirements which make tranquillity and retirement not merely 
an endurable alternation of existence, but a positive enjoyment. How 
many hundreds are there of men who, pusillanimously dreading to 
appear on the pavement at this taboved time of year, sweat and fatigue 
themselves tu death in the hottest days of August, amidst the bogs of 
Ireland, or the heather of Scotland, although they absolutely detest 
shooting! how many winter at Melton, in the daily fear of breaking 
their necks! how many who, in obedience to the self-same authority, 
keep the sea for the proper number of months, in defiance of an infirm 
stomach, and the apprehension of shipwreck! how many who hurry up 
the Rhine, or over the Alps, while they would rather be in Wapping, 
and care no more for the picturesque, and know no more of antiquities, 
than if they had never left that long-shore locality! All these personages, 
and the still more numerous category of those whose winter extravagances 
drive them to saving money, at home on their own estates, or abroad, in 
some remote village, do their petit possible to exaggerate the evils of an 
autumn in the metropolis, and to expatiate upon the impossibility of 
being seen in the streets, without an utter loss of caste. But there are 
not wanting afew more knowing, or more honest persons, who are ready 
to declare that, granting all that has been advanced, still Providence has 
not so unequally divided its blessings, that in this, as in most other 
cases, the devil is not as black as he is painted, and that aman may 
survive a sojourn in London when nobody is in it, without deserving a 
charge of lunacy, or being set down iccagiiteehie as an incurable yul- 
garian. 

For our own parts, we are “ free to confess” that we are among 
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these few: we have more than once made the experiment, and—we 
trust that our readers will take our word for it—we are alive to tell the 
tale; nay more, (we say it not perversely,) we have found that “ in 
the worst of times’? London has its enjoyments, and have found our- 
selves more at home in it when left to itself than when crowded to the 
uttermost with birds of passage. 

At this very moment of writing we have the moral courage to de- 
clare that we are in town, that we have eschewed Brighton, declined 
three invitations to great country-houses, given up a trip to Paris, 
a visit to Mahomet Ali, a peep at Constantinople, and a free cage, 
in the Great Western—and all for the sake of a quiet three months 
between this and the opening of Parliament. If, to justify such 
heterodoxy, such daring contempt of the vox populi, a strong authority 
be thought necessary, it must be called to mind that the latest lingerers 
in the rear of the season are ever persons of the highest rank; and that 
“ the last man in town ” is always that precise individual who might be 
taken, without hesitation, as the most knowing and experienced tryer of 
all things, at any time to be found on the pavement. It will likewise 
turn out, nineteen out of every twenty times, that he is a person having 
nothing to prevent his instant departure, but his decided preference for 
the metropolis. 

To say the truth, the imputed desolation of London lies in a very 
great degree on the surface; and they only who do not know how 
to make the most of the town, need complain of its want of re- 
sources. As long as the weather continues fine, there is the dinner at 
Greenwich, so snug and so compact; the two days’ run to some race, 
or to the suburban villa of a bachelor friend; and, as the season ad- 
vances, there are plenty of hunts within twenty miles round, to expel 
the fog from one’s lungs, and to pull up, after the last late sitting and 
broiled bones. ‘The rail-rvad, too, is an endless source of variety, with 
the unspeakable advantage of bringing you home to your own bed, or, 
if you like it, in time for the sly appointment in the private box of the 
petit spectacle. 

Notwithstanding that everybody is (censé) out of town, this is far more 
generally by a figure of speech, and ad honores, than is commonly ima- 
gined. The houses, indeed, are closed, universally ; but every here and 
there a glimmering lamp may be seen in the hall after sunset, or lights 
may be detected in the back drawing-room windows of mansions where 
no sign of life is given in the day-time. Late in the afternoon, too, a 
close observer will not fail to detect a stray horseman and his groom 
dashing through Grosvenor Gate, or inaidioasly stealing across the 
Regent’s Park, and “ going up and down concealing himself’ in the 
lanes of Hornsey and Hampstead. About the same time, also, it is pos- 
sible that a cab may be seen at the door of an aristocratic residence, a 
living token that there is somebody at home, and some visitor within, of 
sufficient vogue to merit admission. The fact is, if people would but 
give themselves the trouble to think of it, that inevitable circumstance 
must always bring or keep a few persons in town to make up a dinner- 
table, or maintain a causerie even in the month of September. Ladies 
must lie-in, out of the season, as well as in it. II] health will occasion- 
ally force papa to stay for the doctors, or financial reasons make it in- 
convenient to remove from the sheltered seclusion of the town-house, and 
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encounter the demand for enforced hospitalities’ and county display. 
Then, as has already been hinted, the officials must be in the way ; 
while, in the hotels, there is a constant small floating capital of families 
on their route to the continent, or passing through, between the watering- 
place and the family-seat. 

Now, for our own parts, we feel that the small social re-unions which 
these resources bring together, are infinitely more enjoyable and more 
enjoyed than the gorgeous and fulsome dinners of thirty, with every deli- 
cacy in season, marred as they are, during the season, by satiety, and the 
suffocation of hot rooms in July—far more so than the crowded rout, the 
noisy ball, or the opera supper, where nobody cares for anybody. At this 
time of the year, the most insignificant diner-out rises in personal conse- 
quence, the most transient acquaintance becomes an acceptable guest, and 
the smallest contribution to sociality is everywhere thankfully acknow- 
ledged. If you accept an invitation, you are welcomed as no man is 
welcomed during the season: if you give one, you are a public benefac- 
tor. At the dull time of year, as it is ignorantly imputed, men have 
intimate friends ; and there 7s such a thing as taking pot-luck. One has 
leisure, moreover, to see a play; and it is the only season for really 
enjoying a novel, and reading up to theage. Then alone can you know 
the comfort of going to bed before midnight, and sleeping without the 
fever of repletion, and of over-exhausting fatigue. Then, too, is the time 
for an uninterrupted téte-d-téte, and for those delicious diazsons, three 
parts friendship and one ¢endresse, in which sentiment is not pushed to 
passion, and confidence and unreserve make the frais of the intercourse, 
At this time of the year, if you have a more substantial flirtation in pro- 
gress, you have not to fear the momentary intrusion of rivals, or the 
scarcely less vexatious interruptions of female visitors, to whom the lady 
* must be at home:” neither have you so much to apprehend those dis- 
tractions which will come over the women, even in the most interesting 
moments, when town is full, and men as plenty as blackberries. 

Now-a-days, also, when every one writes, and when to be an author 
is all but an indispensable qualification for good society, it is no trifling 
consideration that London, when everybody is out of town, affords the 
greatest facilities to literary labour. Then, if you really write your work 
yourself, you are the most secure from interruption ; then, if you employ 
the pen of another, you are the safest from detection. Then may the 
candidate for public honours take lessons of elocution unobserved, or get 
up most effectually the subject with which he is to astonish the town, 
and conciliate his constituents, during the ensuing sessions. At that 
time of the year, may the virluoso look out for cheap bargains, and pick 
up a picture or a marble for half what it would have cost him in the 
season. At that time, if a choice lot of wine is thrown on the market, 
there are fewer competitors to snap it up; in one word, it is then and 
there, that the man of the world has his best, if not his only, opportunity 
of living for his friends, or for himself—of enjoying, in the utmost in- 
tensity, agreeable society ; or of wrapping himself up the most com- 
pletely in his isolated individuality, 1f London, when everybody is out 
of town, be not precisely London when everybody is in town, still it is 
barren only tothe barren, and insipid only to the insipid. It is without 
resources only to those who are themselves utterly resourceless; and 
without charms only for the unamusable, and such as can only exist in 
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aecrowd. Bref, if there exists a criterion by which to distinguish the 
true man of wit and pleasure from the counterfeit, to discriminate be- 
tween the man of sense and the blockhead, between the man of real 
fashion and the empty pretender, it may be found in the faculty of in- 
habiting and enjoying London at all times of the year; and, in the 
courage to acknowledge without a blush that he is in London, when 
vulgarer spirits can find nobody in town to keep them in countenance. 


p 








MAJOR GAHAGAN’S HISTORICAL REMINISCENCES.* 


THE INDIAN CAMP, 


Head Quarters, Morella, October 3, 1838. 


Ir is a balmy night—I hear the merry jingle of the tambourine and 
the cheery voices of the girls and peasants, as they dance beneath my 
casement, under the shadow of the clustering vines—the laugh and song 
pass gaily round, and even at this distance I can distinguish the elegant 
form of Ramon Cabrera, as he whispers gay nothings in the ears of the 
Andalusian girls, or joins in the thrilling chorus of Riego’s hymn, which 
is ever and anon vociferated by the enthusiastic soldiery of Carlos 
Quinto. Iam alone, in the most inaccessible and most bomb-proof 
tower of our little fortalice ; the large casements are open—the wind, as 
it enters, whispers in my ear its odorous recollections of the orange- 
grove and the myrtle bower. My torch (a branch of the fragrant cedar- 
tree) flares and flickers in the midnight breeze, and disperses its scent 
and burning splinters on my scroll, and the desk where I write—mect 
implements for a soldier’s authorship !—it is cartridge paper over which 
my pen runs so glibly, and a yawning barrel of gunpowder forms my 
rough writing-table. Around me, below me, above me, all—-all is peace! 
I think, as I sit here so lonely, on my country, England! and muse over 
the sweet and bitter recollections of my early days! Let me resume my 
narrative, at the point where (interrupted by the authoritative summons 
of war) I paused on the last occasion. 


Cuap. I; 


THE SORTIE FROM THE FORT. 


I left off I think (for Iam a thousand miles away from proof-sheets 
as I write—and, were I not writing the simple rRuTH, must contradict 
myself a thousand times in the course of my tale)—I think, I say, that 
I jeft off at that period of my story, when, Holkar being before Futty- 
ghur, and I in command of that fortress, I had just been compelled to 
make away with his messenger; and, dressed in the fallen Indian’s ac- 
coutrements, went forth to reconnoitre the force, and, if possible, to learn 
the intentions of the enemy. However much my figure might have re- 
sembled that of the Pitan, and disguised in his armour, might have de- 
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ceived the lynx-eyed Mahrattas, into whose camp I was about to plunge, 
it was evident that a single glance at my fair face and auburn beard 
would have undeceived the dullest blockkead in Holkar’s army. Seizing 
then a bottle of Burges’s walnut catsup, I dyed my face and my hands, 
and, with the simple aid of a flask of Warren’s jet, I made my hair and 
beard as black as ebony. The Indian’s helmet and chain-hood covered 
likewise a great part of my face, and I hoped thus, with luck, impu- 
dence, and a complete command of all the Eastern dialects and lan- 
guages, from Burmah to Afghanistan, to pass scot-free through this some- 
what dangerous ordeal. 

I had not the word of the night it is true—but I trusted to good for- 
tune for that, and passed boldly out of the fortress, bearing the flag of 
truce as before; I had scarcely passed on a couple of hundred yards, 
when, lo! a party of Indian horsemen, armed like him I had just over- 
come, trotted towards me; one was leading a noble white charger, and 
no sooner did he see me than, dismounting from his own horse, and 
giving the rein to a companion, he advanced to meet me with the 
charger—a second fellow likewise dismounted and followed the first ; one 
held the bridle of the horse, while the other (with a multitude of salams, 
aleikums, and other genuflexions) held the jewelled stirrup, and, kneel- 
ing, waited until I should mount. 

I took the hint at once: the Indian who had come up to the fort was 
a great man—that was evident; I walked on with a majestic air, 
gathered up the velvet reins, and sprung into the magnificent, high- 
peaked saddle. ‘“ Buk, buk,” said I, “it is good—in the name of the 
forty-nine Imaums, let us ride on ;” and the whole party set off at a 
brisk trot, I keeping silence, and thinking with no little trepidation of 
what I was about to encounter. 

As we rode along I heard two of the men commenting upon my un- 
usual silence (for I suppose, I—that is, the Indian—was a talkative 
oflicer). “The lips of the Bahawder are closed, said one—where are 
those birds of Paradise, his long-tailed words ?—they are imprisoned 
between the golden bars of his teeth !” 

“Kush,” said his companion, “be quiet! Bobbachy Bahawder 
has seen the dreadful Feringhee, Gahagan Khan Gujputi, the elephant- 
lord, whose sword reaps the harvest of death : there is but one champion 
who can wear the papooshes of the elephant-slayer—it is Bobbachy 
Bahawder !” 

“You speak truly, Puneeree Muckun—the Bahawder ruminates on 
the words of the unbeliever ; he is an ostrich, and hatches the eggs of 
his thoughts.” 

** Bekhusm! on my nose be it! May the young birds, his actions, be 
strong, and swift in flight.”’ 

“May they digest iron /” said Puneeree Muckun, who was evidently 
a wag in his way. 

O, ho! thought I—as suddenly the light flashed upon me. It was, 
then, the famous Bobbachy Bahawder, whom I overcame just now! and 
he is the man destined to stand in my slippers, is he? and I was at that 
very moment standing in his own! such are the chances and changes 
that fall to the lot of the soldier! 

I suppose everybody—everybody who has been in India, at least—has 
heard the name of Bobbachy Bahawder ; it is derived from the two 
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Hindoostanee words, bobbachy—general, bahawder—artillery-man ; he 
had entered into Holkar’s service in the latter capacity, and had, by his 
merit and his undaunted bravery in action, attained the dignity of the pea- 
cock’s feather, which is only granted to noblemen of the first class; he 
was married, moreover, to one of Holkar’s innumerable daughters; a 
match, which according to the Chronique Scandaleuse, brought more of 
honour than of pleasure to the poor Bobbachy. Gallant as he was in 
the field, it was said that in the harem he was the veriest craven alive— 
completely subjugated by his ugly and odious wife. In all matters of 
importance the late Bahawder had been consulted by his Prince, who 
had, as it appears (knowing my character, and not caring to do any- 
thing rash in his attack upon so formidable an enemy), sent forward the 
unfortunate Pitan to reconnoitre the fort; he was to have done yet 
more, as I learned from the attendant, Puneeree Muckun, who was, I 
soon found out, an old favourite with the Bobbachy—doubtless on 
account of his honesty and love of repartee. 

**The Bahawder’s lips are closed,” said he, at last, trotting up to me ; 
“has he not a word for old Puneeree Muckun ?” 

** Bismillah, mashallah, barikillah,” said I; which means, “ my good 
friend, what I have seen is not worth the trouble of relation, and fills 
my bosom with the darkest forebodings.” 

‘You could not then see the Gujputi alone, and stab him with your 


dagger ?”” 
“tere was a pretty conspiracy !]—‘ No, I saw him, but not alone; 
his people were always with him.” 

**Hurrumzadeh ! it is a pity; we waited but the sound of your jogree 
(whistle), and straightway would have galloped up, and seized upon 
every man, woman, and child in the fort: however, there are but a 
dozen men in the garrison, and they have not provision for two days— 
they must yield—and then, hurrah for the moon-faces! Mashallah! I 
am told the soldiers who first get in are to have their pick. How my 
old woman, Rotee Muckun, will be surprised, when I bring home a 
couple of Feringhee wives,—ha! ha!” 

“ Fool !” said I, “ be still!—twelve men in the garrison! there are 
twelve hundred! Gahagan himself is as good us a thousand men; and as 
for food, I saw, with my own eyes, five hundred bullocks grazing in the 
court-yard, as I entered.” This was a bouncer, I confess; but my object 
was to deceive Puneeree Muckun, and give him as high a notion as pos- 
sible of the capabilities of defence which the besieged had. 

** Pooch, pooch,” murmured the men; “it is a wonder of a fortress, 
we shall never be able to take it until our guns come up.” 

There was hope then! they had no battering-train. Ere this arrived, 
I trusted that Lord Lake would hear of our plight, and march down to 
rescue us. Thus occupied in thought and conversation, we rode on 
until the advanced sentinel challenged us, when old Puneeree gave the 
word, and we passed on into the centre of Holkar’s camp. 

It was a strange—a stirring sight! The camp-fires were lighted ; 
and round them—eating, reposing, talking, looking at the merry steps 
of the dancing girls, or listening to the stories of some Dhol Baut (or 
Indian improvisatore)—were thousands of dusky soldiery. The camels 
and horses were picketed under the banyan-trees, on which the ripe 
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mangoe-fruit was growing, and offered them an excellent food. Towards 
the spot which the golden fish and royal purdahs, floating in the wind, 
designated as the tent of Holkar, led an immense avenue—of elephants ! 
the finest street, indeed, I ever saw. Each of the monstrous animals had 
castles on their backs, armed with Mauritanian archers and the cele- 
brated Persian matchlock-men: it was the feeding-time of these royal 
brutes, and the grooms were observed bringing immense toffungs or 
baskets, filled with pine-apples, plantains, bandannas, Indian corn, and 
cocoa-nuts, which grow luxuriantly at all seasons of the year. We 
passed down this extraordinary avenue (no less than three hundred and 
eighty-eight tails did I count on each side—each tail appertaining io an 
elephant twenty-five feet high—each elephant having a two-storied 
castle on its back—each castle containing sleeping and eating-rooms for 
the twelve men that formed its garrison, and were keeping watch on the 
roof—each roof bearing a flag-staff twenty feet long on its top, the 
crescent glistening with a thousand gems, and round it the imperial 
standard—each standard, of silk velvet and cloth of gold, bearing the 
well-known device of Holkar, argent an or gules; between a sinople of 
the first, a chevron truncated wavy. I took nine of these myself in the 
course of a very short time after, and shall be happy, when I come to 
England, to show them to any gentleman who has a curiosity that way). 
Through this gorgeous scene our little cavalcade passed, and at last we 
arrived at the quarters occupied by Holkar, 


Cuap. II. 
HOLKAR’S CAMP. 


That celebrated chieftain’s tents and followers were gathered round 
one of the British bungalows which had escaped the flames, and which 
he occupied during the siege. When I entered the large room where 
he sate, I found him in the midst of a council of war; his chief generals 
and viziers seated round him, each smoking his hookah, as is the com- 
mon way with these black fellows, before, at, and after breakfast, dinner, 
supper, and bed-time. There was such a cloud raised by their smoke 
you could hardly see a yard before you—another piece of good luck for 
me—as it diminished the chances of my detection. When, with the 
ordinary ceremonies, the kitmutgars and consomahs had explained to 
the Prince that Bobbachy Bahawder, the right eye of the Sun of the 
universe (as the ignorant heathens called me), had arrived from his 
mission, Holkar immediately summoned me to the maidaun, or elevated 
platform, on which he was seated in a luxurious easy chair, and I, in- 
stantly taking off my slippers, falling on my knees, and beating my 
head against the ground ninety-nine times, proceeded, still on my knees, 
a hundred and twenty feet through the room, and then up the twenty 
steps which led to his maidaun—a silly, painful, and disgusting cere- 
mony, which can only be considered as a relic of barbarian darkness, 
which tears the knees and shins to pieces, let alone the pantaloons. I 
recommend anybody who goes to India, with the prospect of entering 
the service of the native rajahs, to recollect my advice, and have them 
well wadded. 

Well, the right eye of the sun of the universe scrambled as well as 
he could up the steps of the maidaun (on which, in rows, smoking as I 
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have said, the musnuds or general officers were seated), and I arrived 
within speaking distance of Holkar, who instantly asked me news of the 
success of my mission: the impetuous old man thereon poured out a 
multitude of questions: “how many men are there in the fort?” said 
he :—“ how many women? is it victualled? have they ammunition ? 
did you see Gahagan Sahib, the commander? did you kill him?”—Ali 
ieee questions Jeswunt Row Holkar puffed out with so many whiffs of 
tobacco. 

Taking a chillum myself, and raising about me such a cloud, that, 
upon my honour as a gentleman, no man at three yards’ distance could 
perceive anything of me except the pillar of smoke in which I was en- 
compassed, I told Holkar, in Oriental language, of course, the best tale 
I could with regard to the fort. 

“Sir,”’ said I, ‘‘ to answer your last question first—that dreadful 
Gujputi_I haye seen—and he is alive; he is eight feet, nearly, in 
height; he can eat a bullock daily (of which he has seven hundred at 
present in the compound, and swears that during the siege he will con- 
tent himself with only three a-week): he has lost, in battle, his left 
eye; and what is the consequence ? O Ram Gunge, (O thou-with-the- 
eye-as-bright-as-morning-and-with-beard-as-black-as-night), Goliah Guj- 
puti—NEVER SLEEPS !”” 

** Ah, you Ghorumsang” (you thief of the world), said the Prince 
Vizier, Saadut Allee Beg Bimbukchee—“ it’s joking you are ;”—and 
there was a universal buzz through the room at the announcement of 
this bouncer. : 

“By the hundred and eleven incarnations of Vishnou,”’ said I, 
solemnly (an oath, which no Indian was ever known to break), “I 
swear that so it is; so at least he told me, and I have good cause to 
know his power. Gujputi is an enchanter, he is leagued with devils, he 
is invulnerable. Look,” said I, unsheathing my dagger, and every eye 
turned instantly towards me—* thrice did I stab him with this steel— 
in the back, once—twice right through the heart; but he only laughed 
me to scorn, and bade me tell Holkar that the steel was not yet forged 
which was to inflict an injury upon him.” 

I never saw a man in such a rage as Holkar was when I[ gave him 
this somewhat imprudent message. 

“ Ah, lily-livered rogue!’ shouted he out to me, “ milk-blooded unbe- 
liever! pale-faced miscreant! lives he after insulting thy master in thy 
presence? In the name of the Prophet, I spit on thee, defy thee, abhor 
thee, degrade thee! Take that, thou liar of the universe! and that—and 
that—and that!” 

Such are the frightful excesses of barbaric minds !, every time this old 
man said “ Take that,” he flung some article near him at the head 
of the undaunted Gahagan—his dagger, his sword, his carbine, his 
richly-ornamented pistols, his turban, covered with jewels, worth a 
hundred thousand crores of rupees—finally, his hookah, snake, mouth- 
piece, silver-bell, chillum and all—which went hissing over my head, 
and flattening into a jelly the nose of the grand vizier. 

“ Yock muzzee!”’ “ my nose is off,” said the old man mildly ; “ will 
you have my life, O Holkar? it is thine likewise !”” and no other word of 
complaint escaped his lips. ue 
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Of all these missiles, though a pistol and carbine had gone off as the 
ferocious Indian flung them at my head, and the naked scimitar, fiercely 
but unadroitly thrown, had lopped off the limbs of one or two of the 
musnuds as they sat trembling on their omrahs, yet, strange to say, 
not a single weapon had hurt me. When the hubbub ceased, and the 
unlucky wretches who had been the victims of this fit of rage had been 
removed, Holkar’s good-humour somewhat returned, and he allowed 
me to continue my account of the fort; which I did, not taking the 
slightest notice of his burst of impatience, as indeed would have been 
the height of impoliteness to have done, for such accidents happened 
many times in the day. 

“It is well that the Bobbachy has returned,” snuffled out the poor 
Grand Vizier, after I had explained to the council the extraordinary 
means of defence possessed by the garrison. ‘‘ Your star is bright, O 
Bahawder ! for this very night we had resolved upon an escalade of the 
fort, and we had sworn to put every one of the infidel garrison to the 
edge of the sword.”’ 

** But you have no battering-train,”’ said I. 

“ Bah! we have a couple of ninety-six pounders, quite sufficient to 
blow the gates open; and then, hey for a charge !’’ said Loll Ma- 
hommed, a general of cavalry, who was a rival of Bobbachy’s, and con- 
tradicted therefore every word I said. ‘ In the name of Juggernaut, 
why wait for the heavy artillery? Have we not swords? have we not 
hearts? Mashallah! Let cravens stay with Bobbachy, all true men 
will follow Loll Mahommed! Allahhumdillah, Bismillah, Barikallah !’’* 
and drawing his scimitar he waved it over his head, and shouted out his 
cry of battle. It was repeated by many of the other omrahs ; the sound 
of their cheers was carried into the camp, and caught up by the men; 
the camels began to cry, the horses to prance and neigh, the eight 
hundred elephants set up a scream, the trumpeters and drummers 
clanged away at their instruments. 1 never heard such a din before or 
after. How I trembled for my little garrison when J heard the en- 
thusiastic cries of this innumerable host ! 

There was but one way forit. “ Sir,” said I, addressing Holkar, 
** go out to-night, and you go to certain death. Loll Mahommed has 
not seen the fort as [ have. Pass the gate if you please, and for what? 
to fall before the fire of a hundred pieces of artillery; to storm another 
gate, and then another, and then to be blown up with Gahagan’s garri- 
son in the citadel. Who talks of courage? Were [ not in your august 
presence, O star of the faithful, I would crop Loll Mahommed’s nose 
from his face, and wear his ears as an ornament in my own pugree! 
Who is there here that knows not the difference between yonder yellow- 
skinned coward and Gahagan Khan Guj—I mean Bobbachy Bahawder ? 
I am ready to fight one, two, three, or twenty of them, at broad-sword, 
small-sword, single-stick, with fists, if you please; by the holy piper, 
fighting is like mate and dthrink to Ga—to Bobbachy, [ mane—whoop ! 
come on you divvle, and I’ll bate the skin off your ugly bones.”’ 











wee ee —-- 


* The Major has put the most approved language into the mouths of his Indian 
characters. Bismillah, Barikallah, and so on, according to the novelists, form the 
very essence of Eastern conversation. 
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This speech had very nearly proved fatal to me, for, when I am agi- 
tated, I involuntarily adopt some of the phraseology peculiar to my own 
country ; which is so uneastern, that, had there been any suspicion as 
to my real character, detection must indubitably have ensued. As it 
was, Holkar perceived nothing, but instantaneously stopped the dispute. 
Loll Mahommed, however, evidently suspected something, for, as Holkar, 
with a voice of thunder, shouted out, “ Tomasha,” silence, Loll sprung 
forward and gasped out— 

“My Lord! my Lord! this is not Bob——” 

But he could say no more. ‘“ Gag the slave!’? screamed out Holkar, 
stamping with fury; and a turban was instantly twisted round the poor 
devil’s jaws. ‘‘ Ho, Furoshes! carry out Loll Mahommed Khan, give 
him a hundred dozen on the soles of his feet, set him upon a white 
donkey, and carry him round the camp, with an inscription before him 
—‘ This is the way that Holkar rewards the talkative.’ ” 

I breathed again; and ever as I heard each whack of the bamboo, 
falling on Loll Mahommed’s feet, I felt peace returning to my mind, 
and thanked my stars that I was delivered of this danger. 

** Vizier,” said Holkar, who enjoyed Loll’s roars amazingly, “ I owe 
you a reparation for your nose: kiss the hand of your Prince, O Saadat 
Allee Beg Bimbukchee! be from this day forth Zoheir u Dowlut!” 

The good old man’s eyes filled with tears. ‘‘ I can bear thy severity, 
O Prince,” said he, “ I cannot bear thy love. Was it not an honour 
that your highness did me just now, when you condescended to pass 
over the bridge of your slave’s nose ?”” 

The phrase was by all voices pronounced to be very poetical. The 
Vizier retired crowned with his new honours to bed. Holkar was in 
high good humour. 

‘“* Bobbachy,” said he, “ thou, too, must pardon me ;—a-propos—I 
have news for thee. Your wife, the incomparable Puttee-Rooge, (white 
and red rose, ) has arrived in camp.” 

** My wire, my Lord!” said I, aghast. 

“Our daughter, the light of thine eyes! Go, my son; I see thou 
art wild with joy. The Princess’s tents are set up close by mine, and I 
know thou longest to join her.” 

My wife! here was a complication truly ! 





Cuar. IV. 
THE ISSUE OF MY INTERVIEW WITH MY WIFE. 


I found Puneeree Muckun, with the rest of my attendants, waiting at 
the gate, and they immediately conducted me to my own tents in the 
neighbourhood. I have been in many dangerous pt wosryars es before 
that time and since, but I don’t care to deny that I felt in the present 
instance such a throbbing of the heart as I never have experienced when 
leading a forlorn hope, or marching up to a battery. 

As soon as I entered the tents a host of menials sprung forward, 
some to ease me of my armour, some to offer me refreshments, some 
with hookahs, attar of roses (in great quart bottles), and the thousand 
delicacies of Eastern life. I motioned them away. “I will wear my 
armour,”’ said I; “I shall go forth to-night: carry my duty to the 
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Princess, and say I grieve that to-night I have not the time to see her 
Spread me a couch here, and bring me supper here; a jar of Persian 
wine well cooled, a lamb stuffed with pistachio-nuts, a pilaw of a couple 
of turkeys, a curried kid—anything. Begone! Givemea pipe; leave 
me alone, and tell me when the meal is ready.” 

I thought by these means to put off the fair Puttee Rooge, and hoped 
to be able to escape without subjecting myself to the examination of fer 
curious eyes. After smoking for a while, an attendant came to tell me 
that my supper was prepared in the inner apartment of the tent (1 sup- 

se that the reader, if he be possessed of the commonest intelligence, 

‘cnows that the tents of the Indian grandees are made of the finest 
Cashmere shawls, and contain a dozen rooms at least, with carpets, 
chimneys, and sash windows complete). I entered, I say, into an inner 
chamber, and there began with my fingers to devour my meal in oriental 
fashion, taking every now and then a pull from the wine-jar which was 
cooling deliciously in another jar of snow. 

I was just in the act of despatching the last morsel of a most savoury 
stewed lamb and rice, which had formed my meal, when | heard a 
scuffle of feet, a shrill clatter of female voices, and, the curtain being 
flung open, in marched a lady accompanied by twelve slaves, with moon- 
faces and slim waists, lovely as the houris in Paradise. 

The lady herself, to do her justice, was as great a contrast to her 
attendants as could possibly be; she was crooked, old, of the complexion 
of molasses, and rendered a thousand times more ugly by the tawdry 
dress and the blazing jewels with which she was covered, A line of 
yellow chalk drawn from her forehead to the tip of her nose (which was 
further ornamented by an immense glittering nose-ring), her eye-lids 
painted bright red, and a large dab of the same colour on her chin, 
showed she was not of the Mussulman, but the Brahmin faith—and of 
a very high caste; you could see that by her eyes. My mind was in- 
stantaneously made up as to my line of action. 

The male attendants had of course quitted the apartment, as they 
heard the well-known sound of her voice. It would have been death to 
them to have remained and looked in her face. The females ranged 
themselves round their mistress, as she squatted down opposite to me. 

“ And is this,” said she, “a welcome, O Khan! after six months’ 
absence, for the most unfortunate and loving wife in all the world—is 
this lamb, O glutton! half so tender as thy spouse? Is this wine, O 
sot! half so sweet as her looks ?” 

I saw the storm was brewing—her slaves, to whom she turned, kept 
up a kind of chorus :— 

**O the faithless one!’’ cried they ; ‘O the rascal, the false one, who 
has no eye for beauty, and no heart for love, like the Khanum’s !”’ 

** A lamb is not so sweet as love,”’ said I, gravely ; “but a lamb has 
a good temper; a wine-cup is not so intoxicating as a woman—but a 
wine-cup has no tongue, O Khanum Gee!” and again I dipped my 
nose in the soul-refreshing jar. 

The sweet Puttee Rooge was not, however, to be put off by my repar- 
tees ; she and her maidens recommenced their chorus, and chattered and 
stormed until I lost all patience. 

* Retire, friends,” said I, “and leave me in peace.” 
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** Stir, on your peril!”? cried the Khanum. 

So, seeing there was no help for it but violence, I drew out my pistols, 
cocked them, and said :—-“O houris! these pistols contain each two 
balls: the daughter of Holkar bears a sacred life for me—but for you !— 
by all the saints of Hindoostan, four of ye shall die if you stay a 
moment longer in my presence !”? This was enough—the ladies gave a 
— and skurried out of the apartment like a covey of partridges on 
the wing. 

Now then was the time for action—my wife, or rather Bobbachy’s 
wife, sate still, a little flurried by the unusual ferocity which her lord 
had displayed in her presence. ¥ seized her hand, and, gripping it close, 
whispered in her ear, to which } put the other pistol—*O Khanum, 
listen and scream not; the moment you scream, you die!? She was 
completely beaten : she turned as pale as a woman could in her situation, 
and suid, ‘“‘ Speak Bobbachy Bahawder, I am dumb.” 

“Woman,” said I, taking off my helmet, and removing the chain 
cape which had covered almost the whole of my face—“ J am not thy 
husband—I am the slayer of elephants—the world-renowned Ga- 
HAGAN !” 

As I said this, and as the long ringlets of red hair fell over m 
shoulders (contrasting strangely with my dyed face and beard), 1 
formed one of the finest pictures that can possibly be conceived, and | 
recommend it as a subject to Mr. Heath, for the next “ Book of 
Beauty.” 

** Wretch !” said she; “ what wouldst thou?” 

“You black-faced fiend,”’ said I, “ raise but your voice, and you are 
dead !” 

** And afterwards,”’ said she, “ do you suppose that you can escape ?— 
the torments of hell are not so terrible as the tortures that Holkar will 
invent for thee.” 

* Tortures, Madam,” answered I, coolly, “ fiddlesticks! You will 
neither betray me, nor will I be put to the torture: on the contrary, you 
will give me your best jewels and facilitate my escape to the fort. Don’t 
grind your teeth and swear at me. Listen, Madam; you know this 
dress and these arms, they are the arms of your husband, Bobbachy 
Bahawder—my prisoner: he now lies in yonder fort, and, if I do not 
return before daylight, at sunrise he dies ; and then, when they send his 
corpse back to Holkar, what will you, his widow, do?” 

“© !? said she, shuddering, “‘ spare me, spare me !” 

‘¢ T’ll tell you what you will do. You will have the pleasure of dying 
along with him—of being roasted, Madam—an agonising death, from 
which your father cannot save you, to which he will be the first man to 
condemn and conduct you. Ha! I see we understand each other, and 
you will give me over the cash-box and jewels.” And so saying I threw 
myself back with the calmest air imaginable, flinging the pistols over to 
her. ‘“ Light me a pipe, my love,” said I, “ and then go and hand 
me over the dollars; do you hear?’? You see I had her in my power 
—up atree, as the Americans say—and she very humbly lighted my 

ipe for me, and then departed for the goods I spoke about. 

What a thing is luck! if Loll Mahommed had not been made to take 
that ride round the camp, I should infallibly have been lost. 
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My supper, my quarrel with the Princess, and my pipe afterwards, 
had occupied a couple of hours of my time. The Princess returned from 
her quest, and brought with her the box, containing valuables to the 
amount of about three millions sterling (I was cheated of them after- 
wards, but have the box still, a plain deal one). I was just about to 
take my departure, when a tremendous knocking, shouting, and scream- 
ing was heard at the entrance of the tent. It was Holkar himself, ac- 
companied by that cursed Loll Mahommed, who, after his punishment, 
found his master restored to good humour, and had communicated to 
him his firm conviction that I was an impostor. 

“ Ho, Begum !”’ shouted he, in the ante-room (for he and his people 
could not enter the women’s apartments), “‘ speak, O my daughter! is 
your husband returned ?” 

** Speak, Madam,” said I, “* or remember the roasting.” 

** He is, Papa,” said the Begum. 

** Are you sure?—ho! ho! ho! (the old ruffian was laughing outside) 
—are you sure it is—ha! ha! ha!—he-e-e/” 

“Indeed it is he, and noother. I pray you, father, to go, and to 
pass no more such shameless jests on your daughter. Have I ever seen 
the face of any other man ?”’ And hereat she began to weep as if her 
heart would break—the deceitful minx ! 

Holkar’s laugh was instantly turned to fury. ‘‘O, you liar and 
eternal thief!” said he, turning round (as I presume, for I could only 
hear) to Loll Mahommed, “ to make your Prince eat such monstrous dirt 
as this! Furoshes, seize this man. I dismiss him from my service, I 
degrade him from his rank, I appropriate to myself all his property ; 
and, hark ye, Furoshes, Give HIM A HUNDRED DOZEN MORE!” 

Again I heard the whacks of the bamboos, and peace flowed into 
my soul, 

. * & * . - 

Just as morn began to break two figures were seen to approach the 
little fortress of Futtyghur; one was a woman wrapped closely in a 
veil, the other a warrior, remarkable for the size and manly beauty of his 
form, who carried in his hand a deal box of considerable size. The 
warrior at the gate gave the word and was admitted; the woman re- 
turned slowly to the Indian camp. Her name was Puttee Rooge; 


his was— 
G. O’G. G., M. H. E. I. C. 8S. C. 1. H.A. 
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SONG, 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF GOETHE, 





Knowest thou the land, where the lime-trees bloom, 


And the ripening oranges glow, 
Where, ‘mid thickets green, under skies serene, 
The flowers of the myrtle blow ? 
In that genial clime, from verdant boughs 
The laurel-buds peep forth, 
And, unshaken smile, all safe the while 
From ice-winds of the North: 
Knowest thou that land ? 
Away! away! 
’Tis there, my love, I fain would go with thee ! 


Knowest thou the old ancestral hall, 
Borne up by many a stately column, 
Where statues grim stand looking on 
In vast saloons, with aspect solemn ? 
Pursuing me with mute regard 
Through gallery dim, and colonnade, 
In Fancy’s ear their voice is heard 
To ask of me “ What ails thee, maid ?”. 
Knowest thou that hall ? 
Away! away ! 
*Tis there, my love, I fain would dwell with thee ! 


Knowest thou the rugged mountain brow, j 
By winding pathway crost 

Where the passing mule, scarce seen below,’ 
Is in clouds sublimely lost ? 

Like the dragon’s roar from his cavern'd haunt, 
The torrent hoarse is raving, 

And rivals the noise of the tempest’s voice 
Aloft through the pine-tops waving : 
Knowest thou that path ? 

Away! away! 
‘Tis there, my Tove, I fain would climb with thee! 


Knowest thou the spot where cypress-boughs wave, 
And wild tall grasses grow, 

Where rich and poor find a common grave 
The hallow’d turf below ? 

My mother sleeps there! Her voice invites, 
And asks me why I stay: 

Through the solemn shade of the cypress glade 
She beckons me away ! 
Knowest thou that spot ? 

Away! away! 
Tis there, my love, I fain would weep with thee! 





W. M. H. 
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THE LESSON OF LIFE.* 
A HOUSEHOLD ROMANCE. 
By Douatas JERROLD. 
Cuap, X. 


** Save ye, most worthy Sir,” cried the Marquis to the gibbet func- 
tionary; “ save ye, most excellent Jacques.” 

Jacques Tenebrae bent his good-tempered eyes upon the Marquis with 
a look of distrust. It was but fora moment; he instantly understood 
the courteous banter of De la Jonquille, and met it with a like spirit. 
“* Save your excellency,” cried Jacques Tenebre, doffing his cap, and 
bowing ceremoniously. 

** What is he ?”” asked Belleville, in a whisper, of the Marquis. 

*‘ A most worthy and conscientious professor,’ answered De la Jon- 
quille; ** one whom you must know, my dear Belleville. A man of 
highest public trust.” 

** And here!” cried the Chevalier. 

* Hush,” cried De la Jonquille, and then stepping forward, he begged 
of Tenebre to be permitted to introduce to him a friend who nourished 
the profoundest admiration of his professional talents. “ Ha! my dear 
Jacques,” cried the Marquis, “ thou shouldst hear—even though at the 
risk of some foolish blushing—yet thou shouldst hear the praises he has 
lavished upon thee.” 

The hangman, with a look of wary humour, bowed towards the 
Chevalier, somewhat perplexed by the words of his tormenting com- 
panion. Belleville, however, coldly returned the civility of Jacques. 

** And he is a man, most excellent Sir, whose opinions are worth— 
worth—ay, worth diamonds,”’ continued the Marquis, leering at Belle- 
ville. ‘* A man who has travelled the world, and in cities, blessed with 
the highest civilisation, has attended the lectures of thy brother pro- 
fessors—has witnessed a hundred demonstrations of their skill in the 
highest as in the simplest branch of the philanthropic art. In Vienna, 
now, the far-famed—what’s his name ?” asked the Briers of the staring 
Chevalier. 

“* Katz, as I have heard,’’ said Jacques. 

“True; the great Katz—after thy adroitness, my friend deems him 
the veriest bungler. Pity it is, my dear, good Sir,” cried the Marquis, 
laying his hand upon the shoulder of the complacent Tenebrae, “ pity it 
is, that in this wise and noble city of Paris, thy profession gains so little 
from the veneration, so little from the pockets of men.” 

“ We might be better paid,” observed Jacques, seriously ; “ but as for 
the veneration, as thou callest it, for myself—I am willing to compound 
for the love of the world, for a little more of that which the world loves 
best.” 

“Thou hast the wisdom of a whole college,” said the Marquis. 
* © Yet I would have thy function—being as it is of the first importance 
to the state-——”’ 





* Continued from No. cexiii. p. 86. 
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“And the last,’ interrupted Jacques Tenebre, with a suspicious 
glance at the Marquis. 

“* And the last,” repeated the phlegmatic De la Jonquille ; “I would 
have it dignified by outward trappings, as it is doubtless sustained and 
illumined by inward light. Look at thy brother at Hamburgh——” 

“IT have no brother—oh! I understand,’ cried Jacques. “ You 
mean the “ 

“True,” said the Marquis. “ Wert thou not, Jacques, a philosopher of 
the sublimest class thoudst wither, rot with envy to think of his salary, his 
perquisites, his gallant suits. Hath he not fees from the vaults of the 
city—does an ox, or horse die that he does not inherit its coat ?—does he 
not sometimes banquet with the lords of the hall, with men who quarter 
arms from the ark itself, all of whom do rightful reverence to his use- 
ful calling? And, then, for his outward gear! As I am a Frenchman, 
Jacques, I blush and burn with sorrow for my countrymen to look at 
thy humble weed.” 

“* *Tis well enough,” cried Jacques, carelessly brushing his sleeve. 

** Well enough, in thy estimation, philosopher as thou art,” continued 
De la Jonquille; “ but thou knowest this world is half made up of eyes, 
and they must be dazzled. Hence, I would have thee, like the Ham- 
burgher, dressed in satins and velvet, thy legs in silk shining like glass, 
thy garters spangled, crimson roses in thy shoes, and on thy wise and 
solemn head a Spanish hat with streaming feather. Nor shouldst thou 
re abroad without six lacqueys at least to clear the way and follow 
thee.” 

* Nay, nay, ’twould be too much,” cried Jacques Tenebrae, modestly. 

** Not a whit—not more than thy reverend and venerable office de- 
mands and justifies. Didst thou ever contemplate the origin of thy 
serious calling ?”’ asked Belleville. 

‘** Never,” answered Jacques. | 

“‘ *Tis worth the labour,” said De la Jonquille ; “ albeit, the study 
might confuse thy simple brains among the lumber of antiquity. Trust 
me, Jacques, and I have pondered on the theme, thy sect hath had 
great beginnings—great beginnings.”’ 

* No doubt—no doubt,”’ observed Jacques, gradually interested by 
the fascinating earnestness of De la Jonquille. 

“ Thou hast been the chosen instrument of kingly wrath—the minis- 
ter of imperial vengeance: thou wert great in Egypt, Jacques—ay, 
mighty in the days of Pharaoh; and, alas! how from the state with 
which barbarians—as, in our effeminate conceit, we call them—were 
wise and just enough to surround thee, how art thou shrunk and fallen ! 
Thou who hast been the prop of thrones, how art thou dwindled from 
thy greatness! Once, Jacques, thou wert terrible in thy mysteries— 
awful by the companionship of the mighty of the earth; now, I speak 
it in all tenderness, yet must the truth be said, now art thou by the 
new wisdom of this foolish age, plucked of thy useful terrors, and pulled 
from the footstools of kings, who may not, as in the olden time, send 
thee as it pleased them on their hasty errands.; but must be content to 
take some counsel, ere they bid thee speed. Thou who, by the mute 
consent of men, wert held the only true chastiser of all mortal crimes— 
thou art questioned, despitefully libelled, nay, all thy solemn functions 
called to account, and, in the hardy ignorance of a self-willed gene- 
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ration, condemned as—that I should live to speak it !—worse than need- 
less. Is it not so, Jacques?” asked De la Jonquille. f 

“ Humph! The Capuchins, at least, are on our side,’’ said Jacques, 
remembering the zeal of Father George. 

“Oh! and more—authority is still with thee ; and so, with tolerable 
fortune, thy great-grandson may inherit thy office. Meanwhile, comfort 
thee with the thoughts of thy past glories—sooth the spirit, good 
Jacques, in these evil times, with recollections of what thou hast been.”’ 

** What—what is he?”’ whispered Belleville impatiently to the Mar- 
quis, 

“Cast thine eyes back to the days of wisdom, and live in the past,” 
said De la Jonquille. 

“ And are we become so despised—are we thought so useless?”’ asked 
Jacques Tenebree. “All this, good Sir, is news tome. By my faith! 
I thought my trade still well spoken of—still considered, as I may say, 
the best security of good lives and good manners.” 

“And so it is, save by a few; but they, unhappily for thee and all 
that, in their strong malignity, they spit at,—though the object of their 
malice last for a time, nay, though it seem untouched by the venom of 
its foes, from the first moment that they fling their poison, it begins 
to fade and wither, and at the last must surely die. he this moment, 
the poison is eating the very heart of thy gallows-tree,” cried De la Jon- 
quille. 

“ Gallows !”? exclaimed Belleville, starting back, and for the first mo- 
ment apprehending the employment of Jacques. 

“What poison ?”’ asked Tenebre. 

“Ink!” answered De la Jonquille. 

“Ink!” echoed Tenebre, with a look of laughing wonderment. 

“Ink,” continued De la Jonquille, ‘‘ flung it may be from garrets, is 
now eating at the heart of the gibbet—slowly, yet surely, crumbling the 
fetters of the slave—yea, consuming walls of flint.” 

Tenebrae gazed earnestly in the face of De la Jonquille ; then laughing 
loudly, cried—‘I hope, your Excellency, a poor fellow may be an 
honest hangman, yet have no head for riddles. If the gibbet stand till 
it be pricked down hy goose-quills, why, ’twill serve my time, I think, 
and when I am gone, whether there be gallows or no gallows, shall I, 
think ye, sleep the worse for’t? Say I not well, and please your Excel- 
lency ?”’ cried the executioner. 

** Wisely and well,’’ replied De la Jonquille ; “ wert thou the Cardinal 
himself, thou couldst not speak with finer sense of official morals. Butter 
thy bread, friend Tenebree, and a fico for posterity.” 

“The girl—the maiden,” whispered the ens to De la Jonquille, 
as he was about to turn away. 

“IT had forgotten,’”’ cried the Marquis, and he again addressed the 
hangman, “ There was a goddess here, she vanished as you came #4 

‘**A woman ?” asked Tenebre, knitting his brows. 

“An angel!”” exclaimed Belleville, impatiently. 





* Likely :” replied the hangman. “TI have heard the prisoners say 
that such things sometimes come here, Let us hope so,’ and Jacques 
abruptly turned to depart. 

Tarry, Jacques, and tell us,”? cried De la Jonquille, “ who this 
bright divinity may be. At this moment, her eyes are burning the 
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breast of my friend,—a gentleman who can trace his pedigree up to 
Eden, give him but time enough for the task—a gallant of golden for- 
tunes, who, in a word, would wed the maid to-morrow.” 

“What!” exclaimed Belleville. 

**T should have said,” continued the imperturbable Marquis, “ this 
very night, without one question of her wealth—or her condition.” 

**Humph!” cried Jacques. “ You speak of the wench whose foolish 
pity took her to the straw of the poor innocent ?” 

“Ay—surely ;” replied Belleville, impatiently. ‘ Who is she? 
Where can she be found ?” 

“She is not for such as you, most noble Sir,’? answered Tenebre. 
** She looks somewhat higher.” 

“‘T said she was of noble birth,” observed De la Jonquille; “ her 
face—her form—her footstep—her voice,-—all things declare it. And 
is she betrothed, good Jacques?” 

* Ay,”’ answered Tenebree, “* be sure of it—betrothed.”’ 

“Impossible!” cried Belleville. ‘To whom?” 

“ Here comes one will tell ye,” replied Jacques, and he pointed to 
Father George, the Capuchin, who slowly advanced towards them. 

** Most holy father,’’ said De la Jonquille, stepping to meet him. 

** He is dead !”’ cried the Capuchin in a hollow voice, and with an 
unmoved countenance, “‘ the wretch is dead !”’ 

** What—Narcisse?”’ exclaimed Belleville, with the smile of hope 
upon his lip, ** Narcisse ?”” 

** Ay—the murderer is passed to judgment,”’ answered the Monk. 
+ Thank Heaven!” cried the Chevalier, feeling that a dangerous wit- 
ness was removed. ‘“ Thank Heaven !” 

““ What?” roared the Marquis, and his eyes glowed like fiery coals 
upon the abject face of Belleville, who started at their terrible glare. 
*“**Tis well, Chevalier, thou hast the spirit of thanksgiving for all bless- 
ings—even for so small a benefit as the death of a foolish murderer, I[ 
would I had a touch of thy true gratitude,” and De la Jonquille smiled 
with withering scorn upon his trembling friend. Then, with a sprightly 
look, and a laughing voice, he clapped Belleville on the shoulder, telling 
him to take heart, and breathe his grateful thanks for all such mercies. 

“Poor boy !—poor child !” cried Jacques Tenebree—“ ay, ’twas 
rough work—I thought ’twould end so.” 

“His blood be upon his own head!” exclaimed the pious Capuchin, 
at the same time exhibiting a small phial found on the pallet of Narcisse, 
conveyed to him by the compassionate Marquis. 

“ Poison !”? cried Belleville. 

“‘ The hardened wretch!” answered the Capuchin; ‘* but such is the 
iniquity of man.” 

“ The precipitate villain,” remarked De la Jonquille, “ when, had he 
waited but another week, a second lesson from the worthy Jacques 
might have changed his stony heart, turning it into loving flesh for all 
mankind. ‘That the rack should be so defrauded !” 

“ Were you with him when he died ?”’ asked Belleville, timidly, of the 
Capuchin. 

“ Ay,” answered Father George. ‘* My spirit was touched with com- 
passion for his desolate soul, and I returned to his cell, to censure and 
to comfort him. I found him sinking into death—and now is he——” 
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** No doubt—no doubt,” remarked De Ja Jonquille, hastily interrupt- 
ing the Monk. “ And did he not confess ?—spoke he not of accom- 
plices ?—of villains who had left him a scapegoat for the law?” 

“ He said,”’ replied the Monk—* but, as I am a Christian, I think 
he knew not what he uttered—he said that Rupert was to blame.” 

** Indeed ! if he could be found, now,” observed the Marquis, fixing 
his eyes on the shuddering Belleville—“ if Rupert should prove no 
shadow—no creature of an idiot’s dream !”’ 

“ Poor lad !—poor, broken thing !”” sighed Jacques Tenebre. 

* And then,” continued the Monk, in softest whispers, “ he called on 
Antoinette to kiss him ere he died.” 

“* The dog!’ exclaimed the wrathful hangman, the blood mounting 
to his paternal cheeks. 

“* T shouted to him, but I spoke to clay ; and now, I repeat—now is 
he——’? 

“* True—most true,” again interrupted the Marquis—“ now is he 
offal for the grave.” 

** Not so, I trust,” replied the Capuchin. ‘* I come to beg his body.” 

** For what, most holy father?” asked Jacques Tenebrae, “ if not to 
give it Christian burial ?” 

*“‘Christian burial !”’ screamed the Monk, retreating, as he spoke, 
from the illiterate hangman—*“ when he should be burned to ashes, and 
scattered to the winds! Hast no religion, Jacques Tenebra ?”’ asked 
the Monk, frowningly. 

“* Nay, father, please to remember I am neither cardinal nor abbot, I 
speak but as a hangman,”? 

** So please your holiness,” said De la Jonquille, deferentially, to the 
Capuchin 

** Such title is not for me, most noble Sir,’’ said Father George, with a 
forbearing smile. 

“ True; not yet—not yet,” replied the Marquis, courteously bowing. 
** Pardon me, most pious father, I was fain to ask what would ye with 
the wicked carcase of that miserable boy?” 

“ The Church can turn even such vile clay to a golden purpose,” an- 
swered the Monk. 

** The Church knows nothing of the philosopher’s-stone—though it 
may sometimes burn those who hunt for it,” said De la Jonquille, 
“ yet can I not guess to what rich use even the Church, with all its wis- 
dom, can put the racked anatomy of a dead footman.” 

* Because thou art wholly of this world,” replied the Capuchin, “and 
canst not comprehend the watchful love—the sleepless charity—of our 
most holy order, for the souls of men. Attend and learn.” 

De la Jonquille, with well-acted reverence, bent towards the Monk. 
Belleville surveyed him with looks of intense interest; and Jacques 
Tenebrae, with a dull, nay, dogged air of unconcern. 

“ We have long needed, for the discipline of erring souls, a body so 
unhallowed—so vile—so hung about with terror as that in yonder dun- 
geon,”” said the Monk, 

“ Poor boy!”? said the hangman. ‘“ Heaven help us!” 

“ Peace! or get you hence, Jacques Tenebrae,” thundered the Capu- 
chin ; and Jacques stood abashed at the reproof. “ In our most reli- 
gious house, for the wholesome penance of the younger brotherhood, we 
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have long yearned for some instrument of horror—some appalling shape 
—to work a healthful cure in the diseased passions of our wicked and 
fallen nature.” 

“ Ha! tis, as thou sayest, a vile world, Father George,” observed De 
la Jonquille, “ and the men, saving your ghostly presence, whether 
frocked or unfrocked, at the best but snakes and tigers.’’ 

** Thou sayest truly, my son,”’ answered the Capuchin, with a sigh. 

“* And yet I have sometimes thought,’’ continued the Marquis—and 
he spoke in his silveriest tone—“ that if the world were indeed so bad— 
if the men that crowded and struggled in it were such monsters as thy 
Mother Church, in her best charity, avouches them to be—I have 
thought it marvellous that the sun should shine upon them—that the 
corn should spring, and the fruits ripen for the delight and nourishment 
of such miserable outcasts.” 

** The thought, my son,”’ replied the Monk, gazing steadfastly in the 
unmoved face of De la J a. ** shows thy humility.” 

“To be sure thy fraternity would make the enjoyment of these 
gifts a—but we wander from the theme. Thou camest to beg the body 
of the murderer. Alack! for what?” asked De la Jonquille, 

“ T have said, as an instrument of penance,”’ answered Father George. 

** Penance! why, what wouldst do with it ?”’ asked Jacques Tenebree. 
*¢ Penance! his ?” 

‘* Even yesterday, we might have turned it to good service. Brother 
Martin—I fear me a sluggard in the goodly work—transgressed our 
holy rule, and worshipped the belly-god. He was known to eat an onion 
in a time of fast. We would have chastised his gluttony with the car- 
case of the murderer and the self-slayer !”” 

“ Chastise him—and with the dead?” asked Pierre Tenebree, “ and 
for an onion dinner swallowed in forbidden hours !” 

“ He is young and must be disciplined. For penance, we would have 
made him share his bed with the body of the culprit,’ said Father 
George, with the air of a man who has hit upon a notable discovery. 

“I see thy wisdom, most holy Father,” cried De la Jonquille, 
‘‘ thouldst make a mummery of the wretch—keep him as a pet bugbear 
for the terror of the sinful. Ha! ha! A notable device !”’ 

“ They who would reclaim wayward a age must deem no labour irk- 
some for the goodly end,” said the Monk, and clasping his hands, he 
raised his eyes to heaven. 

*‘ Shall I take your wishes to the Governor?’ asked Tenebrae. “If 
the child be really dead, no doubt you will be welcome to him—though, 
by my conscience, ’tis a strange jewel to come a-begging for. Shall I 
speed to the Governor, most holy father?” again asked Jacques, and 
the Monk having assented, the hangman departed.on his errand. 

*‘ The Governor cannot have the heart to disappoint the brotherhood,”’ 
said De la Jonquille. 

“‘T have all faith in his religious dispositions,’’? answered Father 
George. 

ss ll Narcisse !”’ cried the Marquis. ‘Tis to be hoped, for his re- 
putation, that, as time runs, the Capuchins will, at least, preserve his 
identity.” 

* What meanest thou?” asked the Monk, with a distrustful glance. 
“* Why, as the world spins round, things are somehow apt to get mis- 
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placed—and then they get new names,—and thus weak mem are gulled, 
—and so——”? " eeal dusotlt “hor 

** Why, what is this ?’’ inquired the Monk, awakened:to suspicion by 
the sneering lip of the er. “Of what me dost thou speak??? 

“Hear me, pious father,” answered De la Jonquille, -with:feigned 
humility ; “in the confusion which time is apt to: bring upon the 
holiest of relics, unless thy brotherhood keep especial guardianship of 
the carcase thou comest to petition for, is it impossible~mark me—I 
ask is it impossible—for I would not hint its vulgar likelihood,—that 
Narcisse, the footman—the boy—the murderer of a venerable’ grey- 
haired Jew—the tortured felon, Narcisse, dying on a felon’s straw, may 
not in future times be shown to trembling, gaping hundreds, as:a ‘stout 
son of the church ?” 

“ Peace !”? exclaimed the Monk. 

“A martyr—a gallant martyr for her glories ?” 

“ Wilt have done ?”’ roared the Capuchin. 

“ More: may not his fingers—so dexterous in picking purses—be 
shown and sacrificed to as the healing fingers of a saint, touching away 
fevers—healing leprosies ?”’ 

** Peace, I say!”’ thundered the priest. ‘ It is impossible!” 

“ Let us hope so,”’ coully answered De la Jonquille. ‘ And yet, good 
Father George, in some hundred years or two, who shall secure Narcisse 
from such promotion? Such things have been, and—well—well— 
courtesy is my foible—thou frownest—for me, then, they shall be im- 
possible.” And De la Jonquille, with a look of laughing scorn; at which 
even the Capuchin recoiled, doffed his hat, and placing his arm in the 
arm of Belleville, walked rapidly away. 


(To be continued.) 








MEMOIR OF EDWARD HOWARD, ESQ, 
FROM A CORRESPONDENT. 
(With a Portrait.) 


Unflattering, but true, as the likeness which embellishes the present 
Number, shall be the Memoir appertaining ; we only lament our inability 
for doing the subject the same justice which the artist has done. 

For two reasons, however, it may be considered fortunate that but 
little space can be allowed for this sketch: first, because it would be 
a delicately difficult task to write at full and plainly on the theme in 
question ; secondly, because its hero has put forth so many personal 
truths in fictitious guises, that, by referring his admirers to his works, 
we give them the best clue to the facts of his life; abounding especially 
in the first portion of “ Rattlin the Reefer.” 

The name of Edward Howard, which, early in the present century, 
was given to the nurseling of strangers, seems to imply that the very 
elevation of his lineage rendered his birth obscure. The excellent 
education and ample means of support which he received may tend to 
confirm this belief. 
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As a naval officer he saw much of the world's ways in many lands ; 
and, though born too late for the worst dangers of war, met the perils of 
sea and climate with a courage, fortitude, and cheerfulness that en- 
deared him to all ranks. 

On coming of age he embarked his very considerable fortune in a 
speculation which promised shortly to return him fourfold, The sudden 
failure of this scheme involved him in distress, which brought into play 
his pacific talents, and showed him that “ learning is better than house 
and lands,” patient industry sometimes of more use than active daring. 

Spite of a thousand obstacles, he married an amiable and exempla 
being, whose domestic economy, as well as the exertion of her mind, 
served to augment his store of earned comforts. 

From 1832, for five years, he was the able and courteous sub-editor, 
and afterwards editor, of “The Metropolitan Magazine,” then the pro- 
perty of his intimate friend Captain Marryat. Mr. Howard has also 
contributed to various annuals and periodicals, “ The Book of Beauty,” 
“The Keepsake,” &c., &c. 

His novels are “Rattlin the Reefer,” “The Old Commodore,” and 
‘Outward Bound ;”’ all justly praised for the fidelity of their nautical 
descriptions, their sailor-like humour, and pathetic power. His aim 
is ever moral; but certain kindred ties are such problems to & man 80 
situated, mothers and sisters are such beatified visions, such “ Ladies 
with the glory” to him, that he is romantic in his ideals as to the quality 
of influence these household goddesses may exert over the hearts of 
sons or brothers. These dim guesses should claim rather pity than 
censure from those whose feelings, unpoetised by familiurity, have 
jogged on in the course of nature without shame or fear. 

It has pleased Heaven to afflict Mr. Howard with illness and the loss 
of hearing, to call from him abruptly his co-labourer, friend, and 
nurse—the mother of his three fine children. 

From respect to his feelings, those who knew her must cherish in 
silence the memory of her virtues. Thus bereaved, he turns his earthly 
hopes to the chance of an ultimate dénouement to all the mysteries 
which perplexed his youth ; and his friends may sincerely assure him 
that the highest family in the realm might feel proud to acknowledge 
one so brave, kind, and mental—as a kinsman—even though owing his 
existence to those who “ loved not wisely, but too well.” 

We will conclude by subjoining one of the many tributes by which 
Mr. Howard’s contemporaries have proved their sense of his merits. 
We owe our copy to the poet, not to the modest theme. 


TO RATTLIN THE REEFER, 


Thou startlest me to weeping, 
Poor superstitious boy } 
As memories long sleeping 
Revive an infant’s joy, 
A stripling’s pride, yet stronger ; 
Then flashes back the cause 
Why he can be no longer 
The fanatic he was. 
Dec.—volL. Liv. NO. CCXVI. 20 
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What griefs and shames awaken, 
Beneath that childish spell ! 
Wrong’d was J, and forsaken, 
By kindred—known too well, 
Mine too, a chamber lonely, 
Medusas throng‘d its gloom ; 
ng fap were visions only,— 
ike thine, they found a tomb. 
Want, discord, sickness, sorrow, 
And sleepless, hated toil, 


Whence couldst thou comfort borrow 


"Neath such a serpent coil ? 


Those feet, which now so falter, 
To richest shrine had flown, 

And claim’d, at the high altar, 
A Lady of thine own. 


Betwixt thee and thy terrors 
That radiant presence stood, 

In vain youth’s tempting errors 
Thine ardent passions woo’d, 

The chast’ning, the inspiring, 
Ethereal bliss supplied, 

And all that’s worth desiring 
Seem’d ever at thy side. 


A dream, a recollection, 
Ennoblingly serene, 
Cheering, as each affection 
Had pure as pity been ; 
In all thy labours sharing, 
Fresh patience with her came, 
And hopes of useful daring 
O’erpaid by virtuous fame. 


Did mystery endear her ? 
Faith gazed afar—apart: 

At last it ventured nearer, 
To find—that all was art. 

But in thy bosom haunted 
Had lived those graces high, 

Thou saw'st her disenchanted, 
A hard, cold, painted lie. 

Within that temple perish’d 
The idol long adored, 

The image fancy cherish‘d, 
Truth crush’d, and love deplored. 


New ties more real cheer’d thee, 


Though that fond trust was flown, 


Awhile to life endear'd thee, 
The best of those is gone. 
And till thy brow be hoary 
Thy heart’s vain ery must be— 
** Oh, Lady with the glory ! 
Come, come, and sit by me !” 


—_— _ — 
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THE CONVERSAZIONE, 
ON THE LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 


The Colonel. “ Excursions in the Mountains of Ronda and Granada,” 
by Captain R. Scott.—All works on Spain have a strong attraction : 
they fasten on the imagination. The stupendous scenery of the Alps 
may startle or delight the eye, the exquisite luxuriance of the Italian 
shores and valleys may captivate the sense of beauty, but there is a sen- 
timent connected with Spain, both landscape and people, wholly different 
from that of all others, and wholly superior; rich, touching, and ele- 
vating. Degraded and unhappy as Spain now is, she is still, par excel- 
lence, the country of romance. 


The Rector. The existence of the sentiment is unquestionable, and its 
source lies in the Moorish history of the people. The Spaniard, in the 
days of the Roman Conquest, was merely a clever barbarian, bold and 
subtle, qualities which belong to all half-savages; fighting desperately 
when he must fight, escaping dexterously when he could escape, proud 
of the war which gave him adventure and plunder, and fond of the indo- 
lence which success procured; with fine materials for personal and 
national distinction, but suffering them all to be forgotten under the 
general savageness of a life alternating from fierce hostility to gross self- 
indulgence. The Roman discipline at length made him a capital sol- 
dier, but it could do little more; and the Gothic invasion, after putting 
to flight all the arts with all the luxuries of Spain, threw him back to 
the point at which he had stood seven hundred years before, 


The Barrister. Nothing in the philosophy of history is more curious 
than the influences which nations, from time to time, have been em- 
ployed to exert upon each other. From the Arabs modern Europe 
learned her chief arts of luxury, her science, her finest architecture, an 
important part of her military discipline, some of her most touching 
music, much of her poetry, and all her chivalry. 


The Colonel. The Peninsular War, by the sudden animation which it 
excited among the people, its adventurous nature, and its extraordinary 
success, seemed to have been intended as a distinct summons to the 
national energies; but the occasion was lost, Spain relapsed into her 
old superstitions, and since that hour she has been sinking from decay 
to decay. The whole vast country north of the Ebro is now torn by 
civil war; and even the South, which had been hitherto almost undis- 
turbed, exhibits all the evidences of that gradual and silent ruin which 
is even more ominous than the devastation of war. The great arsenals 
of Cadiz, Vigo, and Barcelona, are in ruins. “ Let the traveller,” says 
Captain Scott, “ notice the crumbling state of all the public buildings 
throughout the kingdom, eyen to the actual residences of the monarch : 
let him observe the commerce of the country destroyed, its manufactures 
ruined,fits army disorganised, and its treasury penniless Py while he 
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learns what Spain has been, he will see to what a lamentable state! she is 
reduced.” He then examines generally the causes of herdecay, ‘which, 
among other reasons, he Lnnely attributes to the bigotry of the! priest, 
which kept the population in ignorance, and to the rule of .a-weak and 
bigdted race of sovereigns. | t vitsluyer oun 


The Barrister. The pre-eminent source of Spanish decay has .un- 
doubtedly been the superstition of her church. An enlightened.church 
will necessarily make an enlightened people. An enlightened :people 
will as necessarily make an enlightened Government; for they,will not 
tolerate a bad, a bigoted, or a tyrannical one. An enlightened Govern- 
ment will as necessarily study the opulence and freedom of the nation. 
In Spain it would have ts since abolished all those restrictions of trade, 
private monopolies, and provincial impediments, which make every pro- 
vince a separate and almost a hostile kingdom. It would have, made the 
course of justice at once free and pure, it would have taught manliness 
to the higher orders, by giving them objects worthy of a manly ambition, 
and to the lower ranks, by giving them security and independence. | It 
would have substituted elevation of character for pride, patriotism for 
antiquated prejudice, and a consciousness of national power for an at- 
tachment to national absurdity. Those will be the works of regenerated 
Spain, and those will begin on the day when she abjures the religion of 
Rome, and returns to the religion of the Scriptures. 


The Colonel. Captain Scott discusses the often-debated question of 
the value of Gibraltar. The school of the Economists, and all the other 
philosophical rabble, have long since decided, in their own blue and 
yellow pamphlets, that it was not worth the pay of the garrison; but 
the optics of those men can see nothing in the world but pounds. shil- 
lings and pence. In Gibraltar, they can comprehend aalhing but. its 
powder and shot, the cost of its rations, and the expenditure of brick 
and mortar on its lines. Feelings of a more English order would, have 
told them of the renown which the possession of such a fortress at the 
extremity of Europe gives to England throughout the world ; of its im- 
portance as holding the keys of the Mediterranean; of its use, as the 
great magazine in which our fleets in that Mediterranean may be re- 
victualled and refitted; and, finally, of its perhaps still higher use, as 
a glorious monument, on which no foreigner can look without recog- 
nising the triumphs of England—and of which no Englishman can hear 
the name without remembering the deeds of his forefathers. Captain 
Scott’s volumes are, on the whole, animated, able, and interesting. 
They are well printed, and contain some engravings illustrative of the 
noble scenery of the south of Spain. 


The Barrister. “ The Life, Letters, and Journals of Lord Byron.”— 
This solid and handsome volume of more than 700 pages, contains all 
that is known, or ever can be known, of Lord Byron. By condensing 
Moore’s two quartos into this single octavo, the work is rendered acces- 
sible to the gencrality of readers ; and, as the biographer expresses him- 
self, presents altogether as wide a canvass of animated and often un- 
conscious portraiture, as even the communicative spirit of genius has 
seldom if ever bestowed on the world. 
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The Rector. One of Byron’s prominent absurdities was his habit of 
‘speaking contemptuously of England; a habit, however, which was, re- 
duced. to practice only in the single amusing piece of \vengeance,,.of 
prohibiting his illegitimate daughter, Allegra, from , marrying,,an 
Englishman. It did not, however, prevent him from drawing his, in- 
come regularly from England, nor from publishing with, great assiduity 
when abroad, and cultivating with constant diligence, his English repu- 
tation. His biographer observes, that, with a view to this, his chief 
correspondence was addressed to his publisher, at whose house many of 
the fashionable Jit/érateurs occasionally met; to whom his opinions 
were thus communicated. This was all perfectly allowable, and the 
effect was exactly what he had intended. His feelings, his objects, his 
fantasies, and his irritations, were constantly propagated among a race 
‘of busy loungers and graceful idlers, who carried them through the 
coteries of the day, and thus kept the London world alive to the recollec- 
tion of the noble exile. 


The Barrister. ‘The prose as well as verse has now been so long 
before the world as to preclude remark. But this volume contains a 
curious letter from Lady Byron, defending the memory of her mother 
from the common charge that the “ separation’? was suggested by her 
parents. This she entirely denies, and the chief points of her state- 
ment are :— 


“I left London for Kirkby Mallory, the residence of my father and mo- 
ther, on the 15th of January, 1816. Lord Byron had signified to me, in 
writing, his absolute desire that I should leave London on the earliest day 
that Lcould conveniently fix, It was not safe for me to undertake the 
fatigue of a journey earlier than the 15th. Previously to my Ceparture, it 
had been strongly impressed on my mind that Lord Byron was under the 
influence of insanity. This opinion was derived in a great measure from 
the communications made to me by his nearest relatives and personal 
attendants, who had more opportunities than myself of observing him, 
during the latter part of my stay in town; it was even represented to me 
that he was in danger of destroying himself.” 


On this view of the case, Lady Byron says that she consulted Dr. 
Baillie, who thought that her absence might be advisable as.an experi- 
ment, but recommended that her letters to his lordship should be upon 
light and pleasing topics. In this strain, accordingly, was written the 
letter which has been since mentioned as a proof that they parted on 
good terms. 


The Rector. The causes of the final separation long excited all the 
industry of the discoverers of family secrets, but those causes seem to 
have been consigned to oblivion with the authorship of Junius. Lady 
Byron evidently regarded them as of a most painful and offensive nature, 
depositing her statement finally in the confidence of Dr. Lushington, 
whom she declares to have fully agreed with her in their absolute incom- 
patibility with any reconciliation, present or future, during life. Her 
ladyship says that the first act of her parents was to write with all 
kindness to Lord Byron inyiting him to their house, She then pro- 
cceds— 
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“‘ The accounts given me after I left London by the ns in constant 
intercourse with Lord Byron added to those doubts which had before tran- 
siently occurred to my mind as to the reality of the a disease, and the 
reports of his medical attendants were far from establishing anything like 
lunacy. Under this uncertainty I deemed it right to communicate to my 
parents that, if 1 were to consider Lord Byron’s past conduct as that of a 
person of sound mind, nothing could induce me to return to him. It there- 
fore appeared expedient both to them and myself to consult the ablest 
advisers.” mt 


Lady Noel then went to town furnished with a case, in which, how- 
ever, Lady Byron says that she had reasons for reserving a part from 
the knowledge even of her father and mother. An amicable separation 
was proposed. Lord Byron at first rejected this proposal, but, when it 
was distinctly notified to him that, if he persisted in his refusal, recourse 
must be had to legal measures, he agreed to sign a deed of separation. 


The Barrister. Dr. Lushington’s letter, on his being subsequently 
applied to for his statement of this part of the transaction, is an equally 
curious and mysterious feature of the case :— 


“ My dear Lady Byron—I can rely upon the accuracy of my memory for 
the following statement :—I was originally consulted by Lady Noel on your 
belialf while you were in the country. e circumstances detailed by her 
were such as justified a separation; but they were not of that aggravated 
description as to render such a measure indispensable. On Lady Noel's 
representation, I deemed a reconciliation with Lord Byron_practicable, and 
felt most sincerely a wish to aid in effecting it. . . . . + . When 
you came to town in about a fortnight after, I was for the first time informed 
by you of facts utterly unknown, I have no doubt, to Sir Ralph and Lady 

oel. On receiving this additional information my opinion was entirely 
changed ; I considered a reconciliation impossible. 1 declared my opinion, 
and added that, if such an idea could be entertained, I could not, profession - 
ally or otherwise, take any part towards effecting it. 

“S. LusHInerTon. 
* Jan. 30, 1830.” 


The Doctor. “ The Forget Me Not,” edited by Frederick Shoberl,— 
This is the oldest of the family of Annuals, and, notwithstanding the 
variety of forms which this species of publication has taken, from the 
costly folio down to the pocket-book, ‘* The Forget Me Not” still holds 
its rank. The principal fault in this class of publications is, that they 
employ their chief expenditure upon the engravings, which finally reduce 
them to little more than mere books of prints, finished with a haste 
which precludes excellence, and selected from subjects less conspicuous 
for their beauty than for their novelty. ‘“‘ The Forget Me Not” wisely 
steers the intermediate course. Attending very closely to the decora- 
tions of his volume, the editor pays not less marked attention to the 
value of his contributions. Collecting its literature from sources. of 
acknowledged taste, he is never deficient in elegance, and often exhibits 
specimens of high ability. His present volume for 1839 is a beautiful 
and valuable tribute, not less to the skill of the British artist, than to 
the spirit and interest of British authorship. No work of its kind can 
have higher claims to popularity. 
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The Colonel. “ The Misfortunes of the Dauphin.” The late extra- 
ordiuary attempt to assassinate the person who calls himself the Duke 
of Normandy, and son of the unfortunate Louis the Sixteenth, is likel 
to attract attention to this large and specious volume, It is rama 
from the French by the Hon. and Rev. C. Perceval, who vouches with 
great enthusiasm for the credibility of the whole narrative. The object 
which influenced the villain to shoot this man can be but imperfectly 
known. It would be ridiculous to suppose that he was set on by either 
the Bourbons or the present government of Paris, and the probability 
is that the attempt arose wholly from the fury of an irritated French- 
man, disappointed in raising money, and who, finding that beggary would 
not succeed, determined to revenge himself by blood. 


The Rector. The mysterious fate of the real son of Louis the Six- 
teenth naturally lays open the succession to imposture. The darkness 
thrown over the latter days of that unfortunate infant, the cruelty of the 
wretch to whose hands he was intrusted, the suddenness of his death, 
and the savage rapidity with which the dead were then hurried to the 
tomb, preclude all that authentic evidence which is required to set the 
public mind at rest with regard to royal succession. The consequence 
has been, that several pretenders have started up in France, whose claims, 
however, have been 80 totally disproved, that the attempt has ceased to 
be regarded as more than burlesque, and in this class we must include 
the person who calls himself the Duke of Normandy, until we shall 
have evidence of a more solid texture than his own ponderous pamphlet. 
It contains, however, an amusing recital of his claims, his labours, and 
his prospects ; and, among its other features, a my speech of the 
Duchess of Berri. On it being observed to her, in La Vendée, in 1832, 
that she might possibly be going to fight for the Dauphin, who it was 
reported was not dead, the dashing Duchess answered, ‘“* Whether or not 
the son of Louis the Sixteenth is still living I cannot know; but, if so, 
let him declare himself and take his place beside me. Whatever may 
be the issue of the rising at the head of which I am about to place my- 
self, I have no intention of fighting but for legitimacy; and, if the 
Duke of Normandy should re-appear, my son would be only too happy 
to be the first aid-de-camp of his King. I would rather that he would 
live in Edinburgh, a private individual, on 300/. a-year, than that he 
should ever be seated on a throne under the slightest suspicion of usurp- 
ation.” Unluckily the heroine mingled other matters with war, and 
the cunning of the French monarch, which confined her in a fortress, 
exhibited in the course of a few months such fruits of her patriotic travel, 
that the Duchess subsided into the mamma, and the tragedy of insurrec- 
tion finished in farce. 


The Barrister. “ The Oriental Annual, by Thomas Bacon.” India 
has always been an interesting country, but two circumstances of a very 
different import have begun to give it a new interest in British eyes— 
the threats of Russian invasion, and the steam-communication by the 
Red Sea. No man of sense will laugh at either. The habitual ill faith 
of the Hindoo, and the irreconcilable hostility of the Mahometan, will 
always easily awake the spirit of war in India, and the mareh of a Rus- 
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sian arty telithe northern: frontier, or ¢ven the:vising of the!native 
powers, under’ Russian influence, must always put: our Indian govern- - 
ment into a: situation of difficulty, if not of danger. 4°" domiw 2rrovaastc z 
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The Cotonel: Yet every war in India, since ‘the’ meriorable battle of | 
Plassy, now tiearly'a hundred years ago, has only added to’our'territory 5) 
in every war an enemy has been ‘broken down, ora great province ac*: 
quired; until England now reckons under her banner;"in an empire’ 
extending from the Bay of Bengal to the Himalaya:mountains, nearly — 
a hundred millions of men. If this mighty extent be honestly governed,» 
which it is, and this a0 multitude be wisely guided, which we hope it 
will be, the strength of Russia ten times told ‘might’ invade+it'in vain. 
In the mean time, it is desirable that all possible information ‘on the 
subject may be given to the people of England, and in this epirit we 
should encourage the lighter and more graceful works which treat on the 
manners and landscape of India, as well as the more solid ‘ones which 
treat on its government and resources. ‘Tilt’s “ Oriental Annual”? is at 
once’a highly-decorated and well-written performance, 


The Rector. “ Motives to the Study of Biblical Literature.”’ “'This 
is a course of introductory lectures by William Goodhugh. ‘The author 
of the work is a man of learning and ability, who has devoted’ hithself 
to the illustration of the Scriptures. In his single volumé he has amassed © 
a great variety of intelligence relative to the manuscripts, the — chee 
tion, and the antiquities of the sacred books. Dividing fis work into 
two parts, the first six lectures discuss the most interesting topics of the 
Old Testament; the second part, also containing six lectures, discusses 
the prominent points of the New, gives a considerable portion of the evi- 
dences, a general recapitulation of the books, and finishes by a valuable 
index. The general object of the volume is to excite the scholars of 
England to study the Scriptures in the original tongues. No object 
joe be more important at any time, or more necessary than at the pre- 
sent moment. As the volume is published by subscription, it is to be 
hoped that the author will receive all the pom fs due to labours so 
meritoriously directed, and so meritoriously pursued. 


The Barrister. “ A New Method of Learning to Read, Write, and 
Speak a Language in Six Months, adapted to the German,” by H. G. 
Ollendorf.—The possession of the modern languages has become so 
much a matter of necessity since our renewed intercourse with the Con- 
tinent, that every man desirous of knowing the most powerful, copious, 
and learned language of that Continent must feel deeply indebted to the 
author of this volume. Germany has as evidently been designed for the 

t mine of European learning, as Italy for the cultivation of the fine 
artsy France for the arts of elegance, and England for'the pursuits of 
the deepest philosophy, and the most active practical labours of ‘com- 
merce and civilisation. 


The Recior, Ollendorf’s method depends on the principle, that in all 
conversation the question, in a great degree, involves the answer. . Thus, 
on the master’s asking the question, the pupil finds that he. has, little 





more todo than to repeat it, with one or two additional words; y Heine: 
this manner :at once learns the words, the accent, and the few additional 
expressions which make the difference: between oe om 
And this manner the intelligent student can equally t for himself, 
Thus the form of the exercises is—* Art thou reading ?. I amsnot' ead 
ing.—~De the sons of noblemen study ?..They:do: studyi--Whem does‘! 
your friend study, French ? ..He steaien 

forth. This practice; followed for some time, and» the ‘vast: variety: : 
of examples which the volume furnishes, will necesearily soon make the — 
learner, familiar with an immense vocabulary, which, afterall; is!the' | 
great requisite for speaking the language. The volume is very. tly 
and advantageously p ed by an extract from Captain Basil Hall’s + 
“ Schloss Hanfield,’? recommending the system from his personal ex- | 
perience, as at once the most rapid and the most secure, the most facile; « 
and the most complete that hae ever assisted him in the acquirement of: 
a modern language. 


The Doctor. “ Heath’s Book of Beauty for 1839.”—-This book de- 
serves its title. In its subjects, which are taken from some of the most 
celebrated beauties,of the higher ranks, in the elegance of its general 
decoration, and in the grace and fashion of its authorship, it is worthy 
of the striking series, of which it sustains the character and the style. 
Some of the poems are extremely pretty. Those on a portrait of Lady 
Fanny.Cowper in a Spanish dress, by Lady Blessington, are just. what 
they. ought to be—light, fond, and fanciful :— , 


Not a Spanish maiden 
Art thou, lady fair, 
Though that dark mantilla 
Falls with graceful air ; 


As at joyous Cadiz, 

Thou hadst sought tie shade, 
Listening at thy lattice, 

To the serenade; 


* * % * * * * 


Where such eyes, whose softness, 
Like a veil of light, 

Shrouds, not all-obscuring, 
Lustre, else too bright. 


Yes, of dear old England 
Art thou, lady fair, 

Though thy dark mantilla 
Gives a Spanish air. 


The Rector. “The Protectorate of Oliver Cromwell, edited by R. 
Vaughan, D.D.”—This is a very important performance, giving a 
great number of letters relative to the personal and public policy of 
the great usurper’s government, chiefly compiled from the Landsdowne 
MSS. in the British Museum. It is from this order of authority that a 
true knowledge of events and their origin can alone be obtained ; and 
one’of the most advantageous signs of the revival of historical writing 
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it. in the morning,”::And»so ©. 
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im our time is the new value annexed to such authentic and personal 
records of the past. 


The Colonel. The letters are chiefly those of Secretary Thurlow and 
Dr. Pell, an agent of Cromwell on the Continent, and employed even 
in the important station of ambassador in the negociations with the 
Duke of Savoy on the persecution of the Vaudois. They contain a 
multitude of references to the most striking transactions of the time, 
and develop the general policy of the great leader of the Common- 
wealth, with aclearness and interest of the most explicit and satisfac- 
tory nature. 


The Rector. In all transactions of the time of Charles, the great in- 
terest now refers to the public characters. We are, in a general sense, 
beyond the events themselves; they have done their share of good and 
evil: the Constitution has long since reaped the full advantage of the 
struggle. The struggle is done—and, like the future harvests which 
rise with increased fertility from the field of battle—we have long since 
felt the results even of those times of calamity, in the richer produc- 
tiveness of British freedom. But the unchanging value is in the cha- 
racters of the eminent actors in those anxious events—the Clarendons, 
the Vanes, the Hampdens, the Straffords, the Cromwells; their 
powerful, nervous, and active faculties, brought out to their fullest 
energy by the toils of the time, form an example at once startling and 
elevating, show us of what admirable vigour human nature is capable, 
to what absorbing passions it is liable, and with what singular force it 
may stamp the fortunes of its country in the hour of public fusion—and 
stamp it for ages. 


The Barrister. Dr. Vaughan’s Introductory Essay on the History of 
the Rebellion is an able performance. It gives a generally fair view 
of the chief predispositions of the times. The characters of Clarendon 
and the chief royalists are discussed with candour; and, though their 
generous and manly attachment to the throne, their lofty and natural 
disgust for the savage insvlence of the popular partisans, and their wise 
and justified alarm at the approach of democracy, are not sufficiently 
allowed for by the peculiar feelings of the writer, yet the merit of the 
high old English aristocracy often forces its way, and Dr. Vaughan 
yields to involuntary enthusiasm. From this gallery of proud and 
powerful characters, one may be chosen as an example of both the spirit 
of the age and the powers of the writer.—“ On the side of the royalists 
no man drew his sword more promptly, or wielded it with more deter- 
mination, than the Earl of Northampton, though, until the approach of 
the war, he had rarely given much attention to public affairs. As that 
crisis came on, he relinquished the ease in which men of his rank and 
fortune generally pass their time; and, before the king had set up his 
standard at Nottingham, appeared at the head of his followers in War- 
wickshire, to watch the motions of Lord Brooke. He raised a troop of 
horse and a regiment of foot at his own cost, and appuinted his four 
sons as officers under him. All the perils and hardships of a soldier’s 
life he endured with the readiness of one who had grown up among them. 
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He often spoke of falling in such a contest, as the noblest end that could 
await him. At Hopton Heath his horse was shot under him, in a 
charge which separated him from the main body of his followers, and 
left him at the mercy of his enemies. When called on to surrender, he 
answered, in the fulness of his scorn, that he was not born to accept a 
favour from ‘ base rogues and rebels ;’ and, irritated by this return, they 
speedily numbered him with the slain.”’ 


The Rector. One of the most characteristic and melancholy circum- 
stances connected with the civil war was its forcing forward into public 
life many men whose vocation was evidently for private tranquillity and 
domestic happiness. The memorable Lord Falkland was a man whose 
whole life was evidently intended for the study, and who would have 
made the charm of private ew if he had not been flung into public 
exertion. The elegance and scholarship of Carnarvon were thrown-away 
in the rough encounters of the field. Sir George Lisle’s grace of man- 
ners, and Lord Capel’s accomplishments, would have been the delight of 
their circle in other times. Yet it is remarkable that the gentleness of 
their minds was found perfectly consistent with the arduous labours of 
the statesman and the soldier; that the qualities of private life only 
concealed their faculties of public service, and that the gentlest and most 
polished of men in ordinary society exhibited the courage of heroes in 
the field, and the dignity of martyrs on the scaffold. 


The Barrister. Still those were trying times. The whole must be re- 
corded as one grand error of the nation—an error in religion which mis- 
took extravagance of dissent for liberty of conscience; an error in polity 
which mistook popular license for established freedom ; and an error in 
national feeling which mistook the overthrow of monarchy for the birth 
of Constitution. All the objects of true freedom were on the pvint of 
being gained, when partisanship soured the spirit of the people against 
the king. The zeal of partisanship readily passed from the defects of the 
Constitution to attack the throne. Individual jealousy, vindictiveness, 
and ambition rapidly became the true’ inspirers of the time, and the 
triumph was fatally consummated in sending the monarch to the scaf- 
fold, in mangling religion by the hands of the sectaries, and, as the 
result of both, in purchasing by the horrors of a civil war, by the guilt 
of regicide, and by the miseries of an iron despotism, only the privilege 
of throwing the Constitution, bound hand and foot, at the footstool of 
Charles the Second, a hypocrite and a profligate. 


The Barrister. Dr. Vaughan evidently inclines to the belief that 
Cromwell was long unexcited by any desire of personal supremacy. It 
is certainly probable, that at the commencement of the national dis- 
turbances he did not foresee their termination ; or that, when he was a 
brewer at Huntingdon, and all his military honours were confined to the 
command of a troop of yeomanry, he did not dream of the time when he 
should be Lord General ; but it is difficult to believe that, when the sword 
was once unsheathed, and he discovered in himself not merely talents 
to excite the people, but to lead the troops—when he had seen the king’s 
armies driven before his superior generalship, and felt it next to impossible 
that he should ever be sincerely forgiven, he must not have contemplated 
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the seizure of absolute power. It is so perfectly natural, that we must be- 
lieve)it to have been true. We will acknowledge that the Republicans 

not have been aware of his intentions, and that Mrs. Hutchinson may 
be believed assincere when she thinks Cromwell to have been incorrapti- 
hle, ‘* faithful to his trust, and to the people’s interest.’? But when this 
extraordinary man had gone the length of declaring, as he notoriously 
did, that, “ if he were posted in the field of battle opposite to the king, he 
would fire his carbine into his bosom as soon as any other man’s,” an 
atrocity which Horne Tooke made still more atrocious, by saying,;“ that 
he would fire it into the king’s bosom sooner than any, other man’s,” 
Cromwell must have lost all his veneration for royalty in the abstract, 
and have been not very far from preparing his mind for the royal death 
on the scaffold. 


The Colonel. The declarations of Cromwell’s fellow-conspirators 
must go for as little as those of their master’s prayers. Thus we may 
believe, if we will, that Ireton’s conference with the. King was, for the 
purpose of conciliation, That Charles was rash in his quarrel with his 
parliament is undeniable ; that he was too supine in his appeals to the 
national good sense, that he was too strongly persuaded of the “divinity 
that doth hedge a king,”’ and too little acquainted with the high quali- 
ties and devoted loyalty of his nobles to use them against the first en- 
croachments of his democracy, are all melancholy truths. But we 
must altogether doubt that the civil war was anything but a combination 
of desperate democratic intrigue with popular folly ; that its leaders were 
anything but a combination of crafty aspirants to power with mad _ en- 
thusiasts for overthrow; that the whole was not a conspiracy of cold- 
blooded selfishness with furious faction, or that the whole might not 
have been avoided, by the exhibition of any degree of sincerity, mode- 
ration, or true patriotism, on the side of the parliament, and the men 
who alternately corrupted, inflamed, and terrified that most guilty and 
blood-stained assembly. 


The Rector. But a more meritorious part of the Protector’s policy 
relates to the relief of the Protestants in Piedmont. In 1655 the Duke 
of Savoy, the Popish Sovereign, took the opportunity to display his zeal 
for Rome by massacring the Protestants of the valleys. Dreadful bar- 
barities were committed. The case of the Protestants was laid before 
Cromwell, and Secretary Thurlow thus writes to the British agent, Pell, 
llth May, 1555 :— 


“I see by your last the sad condition of the poor Protestants in the do- 
minions of the Duke of Savoy. As the cruelty of the Duke is very great, 
so I fear the resentment of his Protestant neighbours is very little. This 
fury is in the heart of all the Popish Princes of Europe, and nothing is 
wanting but an opportunity, that it is not executed. I heartily wish that 
those herein concerned would lay it to heart, but the Lord’s time is past, 
and he will bring to pass his councils. I should be glad to have a most 
particular account of that business, and to know what is become of those 
poor people for whom our very souls here do bleed.” 


The Barrister. The Protector’s government took up the defence of 
those martyrs with sincerity. A fast and collection was ordered for 
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them, and:Cromwell sent, out of his own purse, to Geneva 2000% for 
their immediate relief. The particulars collected by Pell, in ‘his despatch 
to Thurlow, give a frightful picture of persecution so late as the middle 
of the Lith century.. The Savoyard army had been. marched into ‘the 
valleys, aud there devastated the villages. The inhabitants: fled where 
flight was in their power. On their return they found everything 
burned which their persecutors had not been able to carry away. 


“ Money,” says Pell, “hath been sent them, which helpeth to maintain 
their widows, fatherless, and impotent, that they be not too burdensome to their 
friends; while the men themselves have no other subsistence butwhat they 


fetch from their enemies with extreme danger ; and it is to be feared that, 
before any harvest be ripe, all wil] be consumed thereabout, so that a dearth 


will miserably pinch them, if a famine destroy them not. Yet they desire to 
tarry there, and to run very great hazards, rather than leave their lands and 
native country, and give the Papists cause to boast that now, at the last, 
they had driven them out of their nests in the rocks, which so many years 


they had possessed.” 


The Doctor. ,Milton’s famous lines commemorated at once the sor- 
row of the Christian and the indignation of the bard :— 


“ Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughter’d saints!” 


Pell declares that “ Rome expressed great signs of joy for clearing 
Calabria and the Valteline of our brethren, and is now in hope to rid 
Piedmont of them, to increase the gladness of their extraordinary jubilee 
this year.” Another letter from Geneva, of the same day, gives a cha- 
racteristic anecdote :— They say that the Duchess (mother of the 
Duke of Savoy, and sister to the Queen of England) asked her Confessor, 
whether she should be accountable to God for the massacre of the 
Valleys?” The Confessor was probably offended or alarmed at this 
touch of compunction in the female conscience, for, as Pell observes,— 
‘he wrote of it into Spain ; his letters were intercepted, so she came to 
know what a secret ghostly father she had; whereupon she sent him to 
the castle of Niolons, out of which scarce any man comes to liberty or 
public execution, but is fed thore till he die of himself, or is privately 
made away.’’ Such was and is continental freedom! How much ought 
Englishmen to rejoice in their Constitution! Which of those things 
could have been done in a land where there was cither a Habeas Corpus 
Act, or a trial by jury ? These volumes on the whole are highly import- 
ant: they give authentic information of one of the most complicated 
periods of British history,-exibit the workings of some of the most pow- 
erful minds which ever guided or disturbed a state, and leave a moral 
of the most solemn and essential warning against trusting to personal 
ambition for the healing of the state, or to the fanaticism of the populace 


for the purity of religion. 


The Rector. “A Wreath of Wild Flowers from New England, by 
Frances S. Osgood.’’—In this country we are always pleased to receive 
such contributions from America. Wars, and rumours of wars, are un- 
genial things between nations which have so many strong natural ties to 
keep them m amity. But the rivalry of mind is harmless, animating, 
and graceful. . Mrs. Osgood’s volume contains many specimens of that 
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style of poetry, which, at once delicate and forcible, is most natural and 
most attractive, from the female pen. The lines on a sleeping child are 
sweet and flowing :— 
“The child was weary, and had flung herself, 

In beautiful abandonment, to rest, 

Low on the gorgeous carpeting, whose lines 

Contrasted richly with her snow-white robe. 

One dimpled arm lay curving o’er the head, 

Half-buried in its glossy golden curls— 

The other, pressed beneath her cheek, did make 

With small round fingers dimples in the rose.” 


The Colonel. ‘* Heath’s Picturesque Annual, Versailles.”? — Louis 
Philippe has given a new proof of his knowledge of national character, 
in decorating, furnishing, and dedicating, as a national monument, the 
noble palace of Versailles. He has achieved another triumph by show- 
ing, that the modern monarchy erected under his sceptre, and restricted 
as itis by at least the rudiments of constitutional freedom, can equal the 
public splendours of that older despotism, whose only apology for a 
thousand errors and miseries was, that it gave France the finest palaces, 
costliest popular shows, and most brilliant balls in the annals of human 
extravagance. 


The Barrister. The history of Versailles is, like everything in French 
recollection, tinged with romance. The feudal castle of the original lords 
of this district stood a little above the Priory of St. Julian. The first 
who is named was Hugo de Versaliis, a contemporary of the first of the 
Capet kings. Towards the end of the eleventh century, the mansion 
was inhabited by a Jord named Philip, a man of a reflective and cloudy 
character. The legend represents him as going forth from his secluded 
dwelling, and wherever he turns, hearing the announcement of some ex- 
traordinary event ; yet still without change of temper or increase of sym- 

athy. One day, when he goes out from his chfteau, he hears that the 
Dukes of Normandy have conquered England, but the conquest has no 
charms for him ; he turns away his horse’s head, and rides on, gloomy as 
ever: farther on, he hears the people shouting, “ the Stasiagas bees con- 
quered the south ; it is in Italy that Fortune waits the brave ;” but Italy 
has no charms for him; he abandons southern glory, and turns away his 
horse’s head from the crowd. He is now met by a company of young 
nobles ; they tell him that Henry of Burgundy has beaten the Moors, 
and that Spain is the place of glory ; but Spanish glory cannot awake 
him, he turns his horse’s head another way. He now suddenly plunges 
into a multitude —those are not alone nobles or warriors, but peasants, 
priests, every class of society ; immense masses are rushing forward with 
a cross in one hand, and a sword in the other. He hears them shout- 
ing “the Pope has ordered a crusade, and Peter the Hermit has preached 
it:”? but the glory of the crusade throws no light round his spirit. And 
now, having tried all points of the compass, and found vexation in every 
quarter of the horizon, he returns home; but even there the world fol- 
lows him. The lords of the Province come to propose a rebellion against 
King Philip, who has been excommunicated by the Pope; but he has no 
desire for an increase of his privileges. Soon after, his presence is de- 
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manded to assist the nobles against a rebellion of the Serfs; but he finds 
as little inclination to fight for the nobles as against the King. Thus 
beset, the unlucky lover of his fireside discovers that there is but one 
spot where he can escape the perpetual tumults and tribulations of this 
bustling world. The convent is that s His wife Helvise is beau- 
tiful, young, spirituelle. But what is wife or wealth in comparison with 
the comfort of escaping from perpetual summonses to war, diplomacy, 
aristocratic intrigue, and popular riot? The convent is the true place 
for this philosopher of the dark ages. He gives his handsome wife a 
parting kiss, gives a showy donation of land to the neighbouring priory, 
and finally in Touraine shaves his head, puts on a hair shirt, and defies 
the world, the flesh, and Satan, in the garb of a monk. The monk’s 
spirit certainly did not transpire in the future owners of the domain. 


The Colonel. Versailles was long a hunting-ground of the French 
Kings. In the time of Louis the Thirteenth the site of the pre- 
sent palace was surmounted by a mill, where the King used fre- 
quently to sleep on his hunting excursions, He built the chateau in 
1627. 


The Rector. There is a singular connexion between public tumult and 
national literature. They seem remote as the poles by nature; yet they 
are always in the same horizon by sympathy. In Greece, Rome, Mo- 
dern Italy, and England, the period of public troubles always either 
preceded or accompanied a sudden revival of literature. But this was 
eminently the case in monarchical France. The reign of Louis the 
Fourteenth was almost one long war ; the reign of his predecessor was a 
succession of civil tumults ; yet Pascal, Moliére,St. Evremond, Rabutin, 
De Sevigné, Boileau, with a crowd of orators, wits, and philosophers, 
who were to be equalled only by the crowd who developed themselves 
in the cloudy and tempestuous preparations for the revolution of 1789, 
were all, the children of those two reigns. 


The Doctor. When Louis Philippe first came to the throne, the 
palace at Versailles was sinking into ruin. It required the peculiar 
conceptions, as well as the extraordinary personal opulence of the Kin 
to make it anything else than what it was—a sepulchre of the old 
monarchy. He adopted the idea of making it a national monument—a 
palace of the Oe doy magnificent union of the grandeur of the past 
despotism with the popular spirit of the new reign. Immense alterations 
were required ; numbers of small rooms were thrown into one; and the 
whole building is now one vast collection of the glories of France—a great 
architectural history of the intellect, the enterprise, and the renown of 
the nation—a solid record standing before the people, in which the eye is 
substituted for the ear, and succeeding generations may trace in all the 
reality that can be given by the bronze, the marble, or the canvass, the 
memorable times and things of the generations passed away, 


The Colonel. The account of this palace is enlivened by amusing 
anecdotes. The bed-chamber of Louis the Fifteenth was originally a 
billiard-room. It was here that Chamillart made his fortune, by beat- 
ing all the courtiers at the game, and allowing the King to beat him, 
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After Louis the Fifteenth had put his bed in this room, he was seized 
with the small-pox; all his courtiers ran away through dread of the 
disease, and nobody was left with him but his daughters, who, as the 
French say, were too old for any danger to their beauty. ‘The king was 
at length given over by his physicians ; and, in this instance, we have a 
memorable example of the national manners. The ante-chamber was 
full of courtiers, as the king’s death was expected every moment, and 
the palace was crowded with people, anxious for the event, The Dau- 
phin, afterwards Louis the Sixteenth, was waiting in the palace, ready 
to set out for Paris, at the moment when the king had expired. A lamp 
set in a window of the bed-room was to be the signal of the fatal moment, 
All eyes were fixed upon the lamp; but the king still lived, and the 
lamp still burned. Ennui rose to its height, and the nervous impatience 
of the Frenchman broke into murmurs; at length the signal was given, 
the lamp burned no more. At the instant, the whole crowd jumped into 
their caléches and saddles—all were on the road to Paris—the uproar was 
deafening : it was described as if a thunderbolt had fallen on the palace, 
and was rolling through the room. This was the rush of the courtiers 
running through the palace to pay their Court to Louis the Sixteenth. 
On leaving the bed-chamber, the Duc de Villequier desired the first 
surgeon to open the body. “I shall willingly perform the duty of my 
office,” said the surgeon, “ if you will do yours, and hold the head.” 
The Duke left the room without saying a word. Some under-servants put 
the body into a hunting-carriage, and, all glad to get rid of it, sent it off 
post-haste to St. Dennis, there to be laid with the dust of kings. 

The decorations of the volumes are highly finished. Twenty-one 
fine engravings give representations of the palace, and the surrounding 
country, in their prominent points of view; and the binding and general 
arrangements are worthy of the superb fabric which the volume thus 
makes the common property of Europe—an example to the taste, muni- 
ficence, and public spirit of its sovereigns. 
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pedition in, by Captain Back, reviewed, 
422 


Turkish manners, 132, 166 

Twamley, Louisa A., the Annual of British 
Landscape Scenery, by, noticed, 430 

Twiss, Miss, Castles in the Air, by, 178 

Tzchenesstzquali, the river, described, 425 


Urquhart, D., Esq., the Spirit of the Kast, 
by, reviewed, 132 


Vaccination, opinions of eminent physicians 
on, 278 

Vernon, town of, described, 65 

Vesuvius, described, 280 


Wakes and Rural Festivals, 478 
Warwick, Ear] of, 387, 388, 391, 497 
Whitnay, General, of Niagara, 487, 489 
Wilks, Robert, 355 

Wilson, Mrs. C. B., Love’s Gifts, by, 526 


York, Edmund Duke of, 494, 500, 509, 512 

Younge, Miss Elizabeth, [Mrs. Pope,] 95 
—letter from Garrick to, 96—from H, 
Walpole to, 98 

Youth, verses on, 359 

Yvetot, the Kings of, 273 


Zemia, Rural Festivals, by, 474 
Zeresti-zub, the, or Mountain of Christ, 
described, 425 


END OF THE THIRD PART OF 1838. 
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